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Reviews 


Arietta Papaconstantinou, with Neil McLynn and Daniel L. Schwartz (eds), Conversion in Late 
Antiquity: Christianity, Islam, and Beyond, Farnham, Ashgate, 2015. Pp. xxxviii, 398 + 2 black- 
and-white figures. 


DOI: 10.1017/byz.2017.24 


This collected volume of fifteen chapters reflects the culmination of a seminar series convened at 
the University of Oxford between 2009 and 2010, sponsored by the Andrew W. Mellon founda- 
tion. The editors are to be congratulated for producing such a coherent and stimulating volume 
which brings together a diverse collection of papers spanning discussions of the fourth to eighth 
centuries and encompassing a range of regions stretching from the world of the Late Antique 
Mediterranean to East Asia and pre-modern China. Individual chapters will be invaluable for 
researchers with particular specialisms but, for this reviewer, the strength of the volume lies in its 
comparative approach to the theme of conversion. Byzantinists who choose to read the volume 
in its entirety will encounter a treasure trove of debate and methodological critique that will 
prove indispensable for future discussions of the theme. 

Conversion as topic of academic conversation is firmly back on the agenda. As Arietta Papa- 
constantinou succinctly notes in her opening introduction, more recent geo-political events, 
including the rise of Daesh/Isis, has once more ignited the public debate about conversion as a 
social phenomenon and the processes and motivations that often underlie it. This interest has, 
more regrettably, galvanised many of the stereotypes that scholars since the 1970s have consis- 
tently worked hard to refute: namely that conversion to Christianity is often seen as a peaceful 
introspective process, whereas that to Islam is often seen as tempered by more pragmatic motiva- 
tions, or as a result of violent coercion. Papaconstantinou’s swift rebuttal to this model sets the 
tone of the ensuing volume and usefully draws attention to the distinctive nature of Christian 
conversion narratives and the problems that have emerged from the adoption of a framework 
largely based on the Abrahamic faiths in Late Antiquity. A later paper by Max Deeg on Bud- 
dhism in East Asia, deals yet another critical blow to the use of ‘conversion’ as a starting line for 
wider questions about religious change in the Late Antique world. These important qualifications 
are complemented by the opening essay of Averil Cameron, who addresses the question of Chris- 
tian conversion in the Late Roman world, a process often problematically addressed within the 
framework of ‘Christianisation’. This is the most familiar of the themes to historians of Late 
Antiquity, and Cameron’s comments offer a much needed review of the tendency to examine this 
period as one of linear progression and uniform change. Throughout Cameron’s essay, notions 
of boundaries and permeability are central, and her comments offer a much-needed unpacking of 
terms and processes that are often mistakenly treated as neatly bounded and static. By drawing 
attention to the fuzziness of the term ‘Christian’ and the various issues of a rigid-concept 'conver- 
sion’, Cameron signals a number of themes that are taken up in further depth in the other contri- 
butions of this ae 

Polymnia Athanassiadi’s contribution explores the theme of conversion in the Late Antique 
world in more depth, highlighting its implications for identity formation and, more importantly, 
by drawing attention to the multitude of ways in which Christian converts negotiated their con- 
version and identity within the world of Late Antiquity. A focus on contemporary Mongolia by 
Vesna Wallace echoes may of the same sentiments, drawing attention to the importance of view- 
ing the process of conversion within a much wider framework of political legislation, intellectual 
dissemination and competition. The relationship between conversion, a and legislation is 
taken up by further contributions by Simon Corcoran, Antonio Palumbo and Samuel Lieu who 
individually examine the political implications of a ruler’s conversion, yet also ways in which the 
effectiveness of legislation and the diffusion of religious practice could be tempered and often ren- 
dered ineffective by more localised factors. 
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As noted by many scholars in this volume, conversion narratives and legal legislation are 
rarely reflections of lived communal boundaries, but works actively engaged in formulating and 
defining them. Two separate essays by Christopher Kelley and Thomas Sizgorich + explore this 
particular theme further: Kelley examines episodes of confrontation in the writings of Augustine, 
and Sizgorich instances of Muslim-Christian interaction in the earliest centuries of Muslim rule. 
Both authors, however, stress the permeability of these states and the ways in which writers were 
forced to respond to the ambiguities and frequent transgressions of these imagined boundaries. 

The themes of convergence and syncretism are recurring ones in the contributions that fol- 
low. Elizabeth Key Fowden’s discussion of Christian conversion among the Arabs notes the 
importance of monastic foundations and the cult of St Sergios in helping to fashion a collective 
Christian Arab identity. Konstanin Klein’s examination of m Life of Hilarion provides a comple- 
mentary portrait of the fluidity of practices and identifications surrounding the cult of Venus in 
Elusa. Two studies by Uriel Simonsohn and Moshe Lavee address the question from a different 
angle, examining how cases of conversion and apostasy are represented in legal and literary texts. 
In this respect, Simonsohn’s observation that conversion was often treated as a communal con- 
cern, rather than an individual one, offers a useful corrective to our tendency to view conversion 
as a discrete and introspective process. 

The fifth part of the book breaks with the textual focus of the earlier contributions and 
addresses the impact of conversion on the material and spatial environment of Late Antique Jeru- 
salem. Jan Willem Drijvers, revisits the complex debate over the emergence of Christianity in 
Aelia Capitolina. Schick, at the opposite end of the period, traces the continuation of this land- 
scape long after the Arab conquest of the city. Combined, the two reflect how the development of 
Jerusalem as a ‘Christian’ aid eventually ‘Islamic’ city entailed constant negotiation of the histo- 
ries and associations of the past. 

Readers seeking definitive answers to many of the questions raised throughout this volume 
are unlikely to find them here. Nevertheless, they will come away from this thoughtful and well- 
constructed volume with a more nuanced appreciation of the debate and the challenges that lie 
ahead. No scholar interested in the social wor “ld of Late Antiquity can afford to ignore it. 


Daniel Reynolds 
University of Birmingham 


Zachary Chitwood, Byzantine Legal Culture and the Roman Legal Tradition, 867-1056. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2017. Pp. xii, 236. 
DOT: 10.1017/byz.2017.25 


Since the time of Mortreuil and Zacharié von Lingenthal in the nineteenth century, the study of 
Byzantine law has largely been dominated by continental scholars working in French, German, 
and Greek. It has also traditionally been heavily focused on Quellenkritik. This combination has 
left the subject rather inaccessible to an Anglophone and non-Byzantinist audience. However, fol- 
lowing the 2015 publication of works by David Wagschal and Michael Humphreys on aspects of 
early Byzantine law, Zachary Chitwood’s Byzantine Legal Culture and the Roman Legal Tradi- 
tion opens up the history (and Buona te of the Middle Byzantine legal system to a much 
wider readership. It is an extremely welcome contribution. 

The book is based on Chitwood’s 2012 Ph.D. dissertation, although it has been reworked in 
several areas and expanded with an entirely new chapter, (“Law and Heresy in the Edicts of the 
Patriarch Alexios Stoudites") based on a separate article.” Chitwood attempts to shift the schol- 
arly discussion from a narrow concentration on source criticism to the question of what the sour- 
ces reveal about Byzantine ‘legal culture’, a term borrowed from legal anthropology that 
Chitwood defines as “any aspect of the interaction between the official legal regime and various 


1 David Wagschal, Law and Legality in the Greek East: The Byzantine Canonical Tradition, 381-883 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015); Michael T.G. Humphreys, Law, Power, and Imperial Ideology in 
the Iconoclast Era, c. 680-850 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015). 

2 Zachary Chitwood, “The Patriarch Alexios Stoudites and the Reinterpretation of Justinianic Legislation 
against Heretics,” Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 54 (2014): 293-312. 
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As an ethnographer, it is true, Cockerell is somewhat disappointing. His descriptions of 
local life are conventional and often slighting - and many are simply offensive. Greek women, 
when not abusive, are ‘enchanting and very troublesome’ (p. 168). Greek men, when not venal, 
are violent. The Turks are worse; the Albanians still more so. “The Graces’, he observes, ‘are no 
longer to be found here’ (p. 128). It is a country ‘where humanity is in the most wretched state 
perhaps to be found in any part of the world’ (p. 219). Cockerell confesses that his linguistic skills 
are far from perfect, and, apart from an intriguing description of the tendency for Turkish ladies 
to ‘make love to each other’ (p. 128), he notices little that other travellers of the time describe 
more fully. 

As a sort of sociologist, however, Cockerell is much more effective. The historian Bernd 
Roeck has described the city of Florence in 1900 as a sort of Anglo-German spaceship, with a 
community of expats congregating to admire art that they believe the locals no longer deserved, 
and the same is surely true of Athens in the 1810s. Cockerell drinks with Byron, gossips with the 
Duchess of Devonshire, and celebrates the ‘complete English society’ he finds (p. 127). He also 
befriends a group of German scholars and adventurers, with whom he founded a brotherhood - 
the Xeineioni — and swapped jewellery to mark their connection. Although sometimes glancing, 
r dici to this Anglo-German world help illuminate the transnational philhellenist culture 
of the time. 

Well-produced, well-informed, and well-illustrated, only the baffling decision to annotate 
this edition with notes at the end of each letter lets it down. Charles Robert Cockerell in the Med- 
iterranean will prove an important book for anyone interested in the architect and a useful guide 
to the expatriate culture of exploration and exploitation in which this dashingly handsome, ener- 
getic, and ambitious young man so enthusiastically participated two centuries ago. 


William Whyte 
St Jobn's College, Oxford 


Emine Yesim Bedlek, Imagined Communities in Greece and Turkey: Trauma and the Population 
Exchanges under Atatürk. London: I.B. Tauris 2016, Pp. 216. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2017.29 


The compulsory exchange of populations between Greece and Turkey in 1923 defined a whole 
generation of Christians and Muslims who became citizens of Greece and Turkey. It was done in 
a swift and brutal way. In addition to a life marked by the fear of violence and sudden death cre- 
ated by more than ten years of constant war, their legal identity was transformed at the stroke of 
a pen from one based on confession to one primarily defined by nationalist criteria. At the same 
time as their Muslim or Christian identities made them subject to forced exchange, they were offi- 
cially transformed from Muslims and Christians into Turks and Greeks. This has left two main 
legacies: the official narrative that frames the exchange as ‘coming home’, on the one hand, and 
the recollections of individual refugees, in which the term ‘home’ is far more complex and often 
connotes conflicting sentiments, on the other. 

This is the subject of Emine Yesim Bedlek’s book. Her main focus is on the experience and 
memory of the Orthodox refugees, but she includes Muslim voices. She also discusses the differ- 
ent ways in which Greek and Turkish society understood the exchange: to Greeks it was a result 
of military defeat, while for the Turks it was the outcome of military victory. 

Bedlek’s analysis is based on a wide range of sources and input from history and social sci- 
ence, but her main focus is on three novels, Farwell Anatolia, by the Greek author Dido Sotiriou, 
Birds without Wings by the British writer Louis de Bernières and Emanet Ceyiz: Mübadele Insan- 
lari (The Entrusted Trousseau: Peoples of the Exchange) by the Turkish writer Kemal Yalcin. In 
relation to this, she discusses the merits of oral history and what it offers that traditional history 
does not: oral sources tell us not just what people did, but what they wanted to do, what they 
believed they were doing and what they now think they did. 

Like other researchers before her, Bedlek defines the co-existence between Orthodox Christi- 
ans and Muslims as inter-communality. Her book covers the entire period from before competing 
Greek and Turkish nationalisms began to disturb inter-communality in earnest, to a time when 
the refugees had been living in Greece for decades. Such an extended time span makes it possible 
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to examine in depth a number of the issues that affected their lives and how the refugees dealt 
with these. 

For the period when inter-communality was still by and large undisturbed, Bedlek’s, results 
confirm the conclusions reached by other researchers, namely that Orthodox Christians and 
Muslims lived harmoniously together. They would meet and interact in the public space, be 
guests in each other’s homes, share a number of saints and practise syncretism to a large extent. 
True to this understanding, she seeks the causes for the break-down of inter-communality in poli- 
tics and acts of violence intended to destroy it by outside actors, whether in the service of Greek 
and Turkish nationalism or great power interests. 

Bedlek’s analysis is well balanced. She allows the refugees to be an authority on their own 
life-stories, while at the same time she is fully aware of the fact that their recollections may have 
been influenced by the encounter with their new homeland. She discusses the implications of their 
marginal role in Greek society and the ways in which the impact of life-defining events like the 
Axis Occupation (1941-44) and the Civil War (1946-49) may have had a bearing on their narra- 
tives, because these events structured Greek society in new ways that affected the position of refu- 
gees within it. 

Bedlek’s evaluation of the importance of inter-communality raises the following intriguing 
suggestion: that it is the Exchange of Populations and not the Conquest of Constantinople by Sul- 
tan Mehmed II that constitutes the real end to Byzantine heritage and culture. This leads her to 
introduce the term 'imperial identity' and to suggest that the refugees represented the last Otto- 
mans. This is so, she reasons, because their world-view was significantly different from that of 
the Greeks of the nation state; it far more closely resembled that of the citizen of the heteroge- 
neous Ottoman empire with its Byzantine past. Some, for example, attested to a strong awareness 
of Russia and its Tsar - the self-proclaimed protector of the Orthodox Christians - but hardly any 
concept of the Greek Kingdom. Although the refugees hardly ever used the term ‘Ottoman’ to 
define themselves, they would begin to call themselves Mikrasiates, as opposed to Greeks, after 
their arrival in Greece. 

One of the most instructive passages with respect to their specific identity and its difference 
from the national Greek identity concerns the Karamanlides, the Turcophone Orthodox Christi- 
ans of Cappadocia. Many resisted the idea of being exchanged, claiming that they were Ortho- 
dox Turks and not Turkish-speaking Orthodox Christians. The most extreme case is provided by 
Papa Eftim, the spiritual leader of the Karamanlides, who tried to exempt his flock from the pop- 
ulation exchange. He rebelled against the Patriarchate and declared that he was ready to take 
orders from Mustafa Kemal; but to no avail: at the end of the day, the Karamanlides too had to 
leave their homes. 

Overall Bedlek takes great care to contextualize her analysis in the political, social and cul- 
tural settings of the time and to relate her results to previous research. This is a well-judged deci- 
sion because it gives the reader a good opportunity to follow her reasoning and evaluate her 
findings against the broader background of the existing historiography. Furthermore, her deci- 
sion to let the refugees speak so extensively through the literary texts as they do eases our access 
to their world and the forces that shaped it. Her book is a valuable contribution to the historiog- 
raphy of the Asia Minor refugees, not only in their old homelands but also in Greece. 


Mogens Pelt 
University of Copenbagen 


Gerasimus Katsan: History and National Ideology in Greek Postmodernist Fiction. Madison- 
Teaneck: Fairleigh Dickinson University Press, 2013. Pp. 203. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2017.30 


As was also earlier the case with Greek Modernism, the very existence of Greek Postmodernism 
has been questioned and widely debated over the last two decades for reasons mainly related to 
the alleged absence of the necessary underlying socio-political conditions in Greece that would 
favour its development. Thus, scholars in Greece have often resorted to applying the adjective, 
‘postmodernist’ to certain features of individual texts rather than talking about full-blown post- 
modernist fiction per se. Katsan appears fully aware that his title constitutes an overt and 
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to examine in depth a number of the issues that affected their lives and how the refugees dealt 
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Gerasimus Katsan: History and National Ideology in Greek Postmodernist Fiction. Madison- 
Teaneck: Fairleigh Dickinson University Press, 2013. Pp. 203. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2017.30 
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affirmative statement in this debate and acknowledges ‘the theoretical baggage it [i.e. the word 
‘Postmodernism’ in the title] brings to the discussion'(184). Yet, whatever the outcome of this 
debate, Katsan’s book, History and National Ideology in Greek Postmodernist Fiction, fills an 
important gap in the relevant critical/theoretical literature not only (and mainly) in the English 
bibliography but also among the available Greek studies on the issue of Greek postmodernist fic- 
tion and how this can be seen as inversely analogous to the dominance of issues of national iden- 
tity in the contemporary Greek culture. 

Katsan’s convincingly-developed thesis is that a decline of interest in nationalistic ideologies 
and a relaxation of rigid views of national identity seem to have gone hand-in-hand with the 
appearance of Postmodernism in Greece. As he explains in the Introduction, the questions he 
intends to answer are whether there is actually a causal relationship here (i.e. between the adop- 
tion of Postmodernism and the weakening of a sense of belonging) or simply a correlation, and 
most importantly whether Greek writers imported metafictional techniques in an effort to kee 
up with their international colleagues (an issue which has also been raised in relation to Gree 
Modernism) or were responding to an indigenous cultural need, which coincided chronologically 
with postmodernist ideology worldwide. Although I am not certain that the reader gets any firm 
answers to these vexed questions by the end of the book, this does not reduce the significant con- 
tribution of the study overall. Indeed, Katsan himself indicates awareness of this inconclusiveness 
in the Epilogue, where in addition to expressing the opinion that Postmodernism is already at an 
end internationally, he also claims that its Greet version was a kind of a parenthesis in the history 
of Greek literature, as it failed to lead to “a wholesale change in attitudes about approaches to 
national identity in Greece that have been challenged in the novels I analyse” (178), before tenta- 
tively offering some predictions about what it may be followed by. 

The book is divided into an Introduction, 5 chapters and an Epilogue. Chapter 1 presents a 
rich and well-researched survey of the existing international bibliography on the theory of literary 
Postmodernism; at the same time in this chapter the writer attempts to identify those (thematic) 
Ts of Postmodernism which are relevant to Greece's specific socio-cultural experience and 
which, in his view, appear to have been employed in its literary practice by Greek writers; these 
include Greekness and national identity, History (from Antiquity to Modern times) as historiog- 
raphy, the theme of exile and the sense of justice; all to be discussed in more detail in the chapters 
that follow. 

Chapter 2 discusses the close relationship between the theme of exile and the preoccupations 
of postmodernist ideology (such as alienation, dislocation, fragmentation and a loosening of the 
sense of belonging) on a theoretical level and how this is encountered in the work of certain Greek 
writers whose novels appeared between 1965 and 1992 (all these writers having themselves been 
political exiles), as he convincingly concludes following close readings of his primary sources. 
These writers are: Melpo Axioti (My Horne, 1965), Dimitris Chatzis (Tbe Double Book, 1974), 
Alki Zei (Achilles' Fiancee, 1987) and Mimika Kranaki (Philhellenes, 1992) whom Katsan labels 
as "proto-postmodernists". However, it is not entirely clear to the reader how this set of texts is 
different from the Postmodernists proper who are discussed in the rest of the book, particularl 
when these books are so different from each other and were published over a thirty-year period, 
with Kranaki's book appearing almost towards the end of the 'official' postmodernist period. 
Moreover, how can we talk about Postmodernism in the later work of Axioti (as well as Pentzikis 
also mentioned in the book), who employed similar metafictional techniques and espoused a non- 
Hellenocentric ideology from the very beginning of her career in the 1930s? Is it enough to simply 
posit temporal divisions when no others seem to exist? 

Chapter 3 discusses how the act of remembering in some writers (both Greek and non- 
Greek) is rendered unreliable and used as a postmodernist tool to question the truthfulness and 
authority of history as well as of historical testimonies, which most of these texts also incorpo- 
rate. More precisely, Katsan analyses and compares Thanassis Valtinos' fiction (Tbe Descent of 
the Nine, 1963, “Addiction to Nicotine”, 1984, Data from the Decade of the 1960s, 1989, and 
Orthokosta, 1994); Ares Alexandrou's Mission Box, 1974; Manuel Puig’s Kiss of the Spider 
Woman; Vassilis Gouroyiannis, The Silverweed Blooms, 1992, and Salman Rushdie's Midnight’s 
Children, 1980. Through their fragmented testimonies, according to Katsan, Valtinos calls into 
question the ways in which history and ideology are constructed; Alexandrou investigates how 
power and Ideology interfere with a (philosophically-perceived) sense of justice, and Gouroyan- 
nis exposes the construction of fluid, shining identities and thus ideologies in a multi-ethnic, mul- 
ticultural community near the Albanian borders in North-West Greece during the German 
Occupation. These Greek works are compared with novels that are products of different cultures 
(those of Puig and Rushdie) which handle similar issues in an analogous way. In a similarly com- 
parative approach, in Chapter 4, Katsan convincingly examines how the preoccupation with 
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writing (auto)biography can be used as a means of questioning the authenticity and authority of 
official history and (rigid) national and cultural identity. Here he analyses three novels by Rhea 
Galanaki (The life of Ismael Ferik Pasha, 1989, I shall sign as Louis, 1993, and Eleni or Nobody, 
1998), one novel by Orhan Pamuk (White Castle, 1990) and one by Angela Carter (Nights at ne 
Circus, 1984). 

Chapter 5 proposes a distinction between “thematic” (i.e. conservative in form) and “experi- 
mental" postmodernist Greek texts, also offering an overview of which fall into each category, 
though he himself admits that some of these works are a combination of both. Finally he presents 
a close analysis of Ersi Sotiropoulou’s novel Zig Zag through the Bitter Orange Trees (1999), 
which, though conservative in form, in his view, "offers her most biting criticism of contemporary 
life in Greece" (164) and "illustrates the vapidity and meaninglessness of contemporary culture in 
general" (172). 

My main reservations about this volume are related to the labelling, which is often restrictive 
and leads to some generalizations and oversimplifications. I would have liked a more tentative 
approach to certain assertions, such as "the maturation" of the novel in Greece started in the 
1970s and did not flower before the 1980s; all the Modernists of the 1930s aspired to Greekness, 
and the Generation of the 1930s was a poetic generation. This being said, the present volume is 
an excellent work of scholarship, which contains valid observations about trends and tendencies 
in the fiction of the last 60 years, convincingly supported by meticulous analysis as well as com- 
parison of the individual texts discussed here. Final , one of the most important achievements of 
this volume is that it attempts to situate contemporary Greek fiction in the context of and as part 
of global (postmodernist) literature. For all these reasons Katsan's volume will be an indispens- 
able work of reference for scholars of contemporary Greek fiction and students alike. 


Eleni Yannakakis 
Abuja 


Johanna Hanink, The Classical Debt: Greek Antiquity in an Era of Austerity, Cambridge, Mass 
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This book was prompted by the Greek economic crisis, but it is not entirely about it. At its heart 
lie two intertwined stories. The first involves attempting to answer the question of how the West 
came to invent the idea of its symbolic debt to Greece. The second deals with the impact of this 
idea on the rocky course of modern Greek history. The idea of this debt is traced back to classical 
Athens and the idealization of its past due to its defeat of the Persians and the cultural gifts the 
city had given to Greece. The Athenians consciously created an idealized vision of themselves and 
their city which became the West's secular Eden. The book goes on to discuss the early travellers 
to Greek lands, the postclassical vicissitudes of the Parthenon and the rise of antiquarianism, 
arguing that disillusionment with Greece dates back to the late 1600s, when travellers from 
northern Europe set out to see Greece for themselves. Travelling collectors and travel writers 
planted stereotypes about the Greeks and their failure to be worthy successors of the ancient 
inhabitants of their land in Western minds. Antiquarianism was closely connected with the ambi- 
tion of empire and collectors declared the Greek past their own possession, initiating Europe's 
metaphorical colonization of classical antiquity. More emphasis could have been placed here on 
the intellectual climate at the end of eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, which fostered the 
rediscovery of Greece at the expense of Rome and the different attitudes between the Germans, 
who hardly visited Greece yet contributed the most to its idealization, and other western travel- 
lers (e.g. British and French). 

The fourth chapter (From State of Mind to Nation-State) deals with how foreigners went 
from dismissing Greeks as mere shadows of their ancestors to championing their independence. 
The idea that the long-suffering Greeks, whose ancestors had first brought (lic light of civilization 
to Europe, were owed their liberation contributed to the invention of the West's notional debt to 
the ancient Greeks. How western philhellenism came to accept the premise that Europe owed a 
great debt to Greece is explored by discussing the role of influential figures such as Winckelmann, 
Wolf, Korais, Rigas, Elgin, Byron and Shelley. Though there is reference to Korais' Mémoire sur 
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l'état actuel de la civilisation dans la Gréce, surprisingly there is no mention of references to debt 
in this Memorandum. Korais states explicitly that the Greeks ‘never considered the Europeans as 
other than debtors who were repaying with substantial interest the capital which they had 
received from their own ancestors'. 

The next chapter takes us on a rapid tour of modern Greek history, pausing at some key 
moments involving the classical past and the respect owed to the country because of it. In her 
attempt to highlight the classical debt, the author tends to sidestep other factors (e.g. Byzantium 
or religion) and ends up with rather one-sided statements such as 'Greece shaped its modern iden- 
tity to the mold of the ancient fantasy cast by European scholars, travelers, and philhellenes' (p. 
150). She also places more emphasis on monuments, archaeology and material culture and makes 
very little reference to texts (apart from a few paragraphs on Seferis). 

In the last two chapters Hanink moves to the period of the crisis as the latest manifestation 
of the West's long-standing accusation that the Greeks have disregarded their ancient patrimony 
and raises the question ‘Does the current Greek monetary debt effectively erase the abstract classi- 
cal debt that both Greece and Western countries had long been happy to agree was owed to 
Greece?’ (p. 198). She answers the question by demonstrating the tenacity of the symbolic debt as 
a rhetorical trope during the crisis and by discussing a number of sources ranging from cartoons 
and op-eds in the western press to the surprising use of ancient metaphors by Varoufakis and 
Tsipras because they play well with foreign audiences. These two chapters contribute to the 
increasing literature on the crisis and offer a nuanced analysis of its representation in the western 
media, though it is pointed out that ‘Greek antiquity has not played as prominent a role in the ref- 
ugee crisis as it has in coverage of the financial one’ (p. 254). 

This is a book about Western fantasies of Greece as well as about Greece’s fraught relation- 
ship with Europe. It explores the assumption that Greece is an intrinsic part of Europe and yet 
does not belong there. The author presents the idea of a symbolic debt owed to Greece as univer- 
sally accepted and ignores those who have challenged it by separating ancient from modern 
Greece. The connection resurfaces only in periods of crisis or as a tool to denigrate the moderns. 
Even classicists themselves have been doing this for years, using the term ‘Greek’ to apply only to 
Ancient Greek as if the modern period hardly existed. The notion of debt could also be seen as a 
strategy to deterritorialize and idealize classical Greece by elevating, distancing and disconnecting 
it completely from the modern country and thus making its appropriation by the West easier. 
This rupture with the past and the idea that Greeks are unworthy descendants of their ancient 
ancestors is touched upon briefly in the sixth chapter, but is not properly considered as the 
counter-narrative to the notion that the West owes Greece a symbolic debt (nor is the view that 
Greece does not belong to Europe). The author acknowledges this briefly by saying that ‘this 
book has largely neglected the long and complex history of resistance within Greece to European 
models and fantasies of Hellenism’ (p. 212). The philhellenic narrative that relies on the notion of 
debt seems to be presented as unchanging over the years and therefore any anti-Hellenic trends, 
ruptures and resistances are insufficiently explored. Philhellenism is not just an image of Greece 
derived from Winckelmann’s ideal or some sort of benign charity offered to Greece but also a sen- 
timental approach deployed by Greeks themselves, who tend to divide foreigners into philhellenes 
and anti-hellenes. It is not just about how Westerners have constructed an image or a fantasy of 
Greece; how the Greeks themselves internalize or resist this image is equally important. 

In the past you could find classicists who had turned their attention to modern Greece and 
particularly its language and culture, yet in recent decades this has become increasingly rare. 
Therefore, it is refreshing to see a classicist engaging with the history and culture of Greece, cov- 
ering a considerable time span stretching from antiquity to the present Greek crisis. This is an 
engagingly-written book, which uses the notion of classical debt (though it might have been more 
pertinent to use the words ‘Greek debt’ in the title) as a connecting thread to produce a wide- 
ranging yet concise narrative. Both accessible to the general reader and useful to scholars of clas- 
sical and modern Greece, it constitutes a valuable contribution to classical reception and the role 
of Greece in the western imagination. It charts western claims to Greek antiquity and the story of 
modern Greece as a ‘disappointment’ cogently and convincingly. 


Dimitris Tziovas 
University of Birmingham 
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phenomena... of Middle Byzantine society.” (p. 7) This sounds like a lot to cover, but in practice 
the notorious paucity of source material from this period helps to delimit his subject. 

Chitwood has many valuable insights, particularly on the codification efforts of Basil I (r. 
867-886) and Leo VI (r. 886-912) and on ie creation of the ‘law school’ of Constantinople by 
Constantine IX Monomachos in the 1040s. His analytical framework is strong and persuasive, 
examining Byzantine law in terms of its evolving relationship with Roman political identity, Ortho- 
dox Christian belief, and Hellenic culture. A an these are not exactly radical lenses through 
which to look at Byzantine culture, they serve Chitwood’s purpose well and it is hard to fault his 
conclusion that they shaped a peculiarly Middle Byzantine legal mindset. The only area of his argu- 
ment with which I would quibble is his repeated assertion that the eleventh century witnessed the 
“end of secular law.” Though it is true that ecclesiastical lawyers came to dominate Byzantine legal 
scholarship from the evel century onwards, it is not accurate to speak of the “subsuming” of sec- 
ular law into canon law (p. 96). At the very least, this claim needs to be significantly nuanced. 

Unfortunately there is a tension between the need to create a satisfying narrative arc on the 
one hand and the need to address important themes and questions in Byzantine legal scholarship 
on the other. This gives the book a rather disjointed structure. While the first chapter deals with a 
relatively defined political project in the ninth/tenth centuries, the following two chapters shift to 
thematic discussions of patronage (which we would today label corruption) and of jurisprudence 
respectively. Chapter four is an exercise in Quellenkritik, providing an (admittedly very good) 
examination of the popularity of the 'private' collections known as the leges speciales in Byzan- 
tium and neighbouring states. Chapter five, on Alexios Stoudites' edicts relating to Syrian Christi- 
ans in Melitene, is in itself an excellent essay on the role of eleventh-century jurists in shaping the 
church's legal interpretation of heresy. However, it is an oddly specific historical moment to dis- 
cuss and feels jarringly out-of-place; it is probably not a coincidence that this chapter was not in 
the original dissertation. Chapter six essentially returns to a thematic focus, looking at legal edu- 
cation over the period. Consequently, one does not quite receive either a coherent narrative arc 
or a comprehensive thematic discussion. 

In spite of these broader structural issues, Chitwood is an enjoyable writer who presents his 
subject in an engaging and personable way, avoiding the dryness that can easily characterise the 
study of Byzantine law. There are some minor typographical errors and an occasional tendency 
towards repetition; for example, the process of exbellenismos is defined on p. 160 despite alread 
having been defined on p. 151 and described over the course of pp. 156-60. His command of rel- 
evant scholarship is likewise admirable, though it came as a surprise that there is no mention in 
the book of Lisa Bénou's 2011 monograph on Byzantine juridical theory and practice in the four- 
teenth century.’ Though her focus is on a later period, Bénou has many important observations 
on ‘law in the books’ and ‘law in action’ in Byzantium that have a direct bearing on Chitwood's 
subject, and so it is a disappointment that she has been overlooked here. 

Byzantine Legal Culture and the Roman Legal Tradition will not be the last word on the sub- 
ject, but one might call it the first (at least in English), a significant fact in its own right. Whatever 
criticisms have been raised in this review, it is an extremely valuable work of scholarship that will 
be of interest not only to Byzantinists but also to those with an interest in the fate of Roman law in 
the Middle Ages. Moreover, with this book Chitwood has proved that Byzantine law consists of 
more than Ovellenkritik; it has much to offer the study of legal history more generally. 


James Morton 
Department of History, University of California, Berkeley 


Maria Campagnolo-Pothitou and Jean-Claude Cheynet, Sceaux de la collection Zacos au musée 
d'art et d'histoire de Genève. Milan: 5 Continents Editions, 2016. Pp. 523. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2017.26 


This catalogue of Byzantine lead seals in the Museum of Art and History in Geneva constitutes a 
major contribution to the fields of Byzantine sigillography, administrative history and social his- 
tory. It is a masterpiece of a work, with excellent quality photos and a useful, detailed and 


3 Lisa Bénou, Pour une nouvelle histoire du droit byzantin. Théorie et pratique juridiques au XIV* siècle 
(Paris: Association Pierre Belon, 2011). 
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acutae commentary. It will serve as a point of reference for all future publications of Byzantine 
seals. 

The catalogue covers 463 pieces; lead seals which formed part of the old collection of 
George Zacos, the most important collector of Byzantine lead seals. The remainder of the G. 
Zacos collection, around 7000 pieces, was donated to the Bibliothéque Nationale de France in 
1998, with the exception of 700 pieces of fine quality, intended to be offered for sale in six auc- 
tions at Spink's, London, in 1995-1996. In the event, only three of these auctions took place 
(330 pieces appeared) and the remaining pieces, unsold or never offered for sale, were donated in 
2003 by the wife of G. Zacos, Janet, to the Museum of Art and History in Geneva. Many of the 
seals presented in the catalogue under discussion had originally figured in the two catalogues of 
G. Zacos' collection or in the Spink's auction catalogues, but without a detailed commentary to 
place them in context. However, 207 of the seals in the present volume have never appeared 
before. Among them are some unique pieces such as the pentasoldion of Michael IX (1042- 
1055), the only golden bulla from this emperor (no. 8); the seal of Michael Pithokastrites 
(unknown until now) with the unique office designation of archon of the Pantheon (no. 24); the 
seal of the mystographos Theodoros Kodros (no. 63); the seal of the praetor Theodoros Kama- 
teros, depicting him (extremely rare for someone not an emperor) supplicating Theotokos Hagio- 
soritissa (no. 74); the seal of the stratopedarches Cheres (i.e. Henri: in Greek sources EPPH) (no. 
102); the seal of Gregorios Tzotzikios, of Georgian origin, as strategos of Mantzikert (no. 136); 
the earliest reference to the bishopric of Belestino in Thessaly in the 12 century (no. 289); the 
seal of Manuel Kostomyres, with the rare (in non-imperial seals) depiction of Christ (no. 347); 
the seal of Zosimas Rhizaios (from Rhizaion-Rize), with the rare depiction of Saint Horentius on 
horseback (no. 380), etc. Many of the seals shed light on their previously unattested holders and 
are testimony to unknown personalities or family names or new additional career stages of 
already known officials. 

The editors have grouped the lead seals in 11 comprehensive thematic categories: 1) imperial 
seals (24 specimens), 2) seals of officials of the central administration divided into two subcatego- 
ries, the civil and the military (85 specimens), 3) seals of officials of the provincial administration 
(60 specimens), 4) seals of court dignitaries (which only mention the person’s rank) (83 speci- 
mens), 5) ecclesiastical seals divided into two sub-categories, those of Constantinopolitan officials 
and those of provincial ones (84 specimens), 6) seals of persons which mention their surname (but 
no office or title) (82 specimens), 7) seals of persons which mention only their first name (but no 
office or title) (13 specimens), 8) seals of persons who chose to remain anonymous (5 specimens), 
9) lead tessera (14 specimens), 10) seals a the Latin East (6 specimens), and 11) seals from the 
Latin West (7 specimens). 

The 463 pieces occupy 419 separate entries in the catalogue - the discrepancy is due to dou- 
ble, triple etc. specimens. Each entry contains a photo (1,5:1) and information about the speci- 
men (measurements, description, inscription, parallel specimens, previous editions) and a 
detailed commentary with - wherever applicable: a) justification of the reading, b) observations 
on the iconography, c) observations on the owner of the seal and his career, d) observations on 
the family of the owner, e) information about the office of the owner or f) other historical evi- 
dence derived from the seal. This commentary serves as a guide to anyone who may be unfamiliar 
with the nature of every Byzantine office or the history of specific families. On rare occasions, this 
commentary structure is not observed (e.g. we never learn anything about the office of eidikos in 
no. pe The few oversights ERS do not affect the overall quality of this monumental 
work. 

Some specific comments: 

no. 33- The editors do not cite any bibliography or relevant source material for their infor- 
mation on the office of ephoros. 

no. 60: The office megas logothetes (or rather this new designation of the existing office of 
the logothetes of the sekreta) appears already in the late twelfth century.' The simple designation 
of someone as ‘logothetes’ tobe bly means the office of the logothetes of the dromos, as testifed 
by the cases of Stephanos Meles, Demetrios Tornikes and others. 

no. 68: According to the editors' commentary, the correct dating of the seal should be the 
second half of the 11" century. 





1 Michaelis Choniatae epistulae, (ed.) F. Kolovou (Berlin 2001) 59-60. 

2 For Stephanos Meles see Michel Italikos, Lettres et discours, (ed.) P. Gautier (Paris 1972), 164 and 232. 
For Demetrios Tornikes see Michael Choniates, op. cit., p. 55 and C. Giros, V. Kravari, and M. Zivojinovié 
(eds.), Actes de Chilandar I, Des origines à 1319 (Archives de l'Atbos 20) (Paris 1998) 109. 
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no. 127: The surname of the owner is Tzanzes, not Tzantzes. 

no. 155: According to the epigraphy, this seal does not date from the 10" century. 

no. 189: This inscription, rather than presenting an incorrect use of the genitive in place of 
the dative, (“bx(&)t@ tod Adavod), but rather says “bx(&tw) tà tod AAavod” (i.e. “of Alanos”), a 
way of designation used in other cases in the eleventh century (xà vo? Ev@upiov, t tijc Hpatys 
etc.). 

no. 197: The Atouemai were also allied to the family of Metochites. The uncle of Ioannes V, 
Alexios Atouemes, in the 1357 pact with Venice, is in fact Alexios Atouemes Laskaris Meto- 
chites, a son of the famous Theodo oros Metochites. He used his surnames interchangeably. 

no. 203: Daimonoïoannes probably does not have two titles, sebastos and the otherwise 
unattested prothypertatos. It is rather a literary way of indicating the title protosebastohypertatos 
or, less possibly, the panhypersebastos. 

no. 215: The document that Manuel Liberos signs has been effectively re-dated from 1334 
to 1283 (or less probably 1268).* Therefore an identification should not be excluded. 


Christos Malatras 
Athens 


Sharon E. J. Gerstel, Rural Lives and Landscapes in Late Byzantium: Art, Archaeology, and Eth- 
nography. New York- Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 2015. Pp.xvi, 207+ 124 illustra- 
tions, 3 maps. 
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In her paradigm-shifting 1977 book, Peasant Society in the Late Byzantine Empire: A Social and 
Demographic Study (Princeton), the late Angeliki Laiou led elitist Byzantinists out of the cosmo- 
politan city and into the village, where she introduced us to Maria, an imagined peasant woman, 
whose biography she constructed from the sorts of information provided in surviving tax regis- 
ters. In her recent, award-winning Rural Lives and Landscapes, the UCLA-based art historian 
Sharon Gerstel follows Laiou's lead into the countryside of Late Medieval Greece, where she 
introduces us to Mrs. Kanella Georgopoulou, an elderly villager in the Mani, who similarly func- 
tions as a literary device: she appears as a cicerone at the beginning, as she leads the author to her 
village church, lamenting that no one is interested in the past; Gerstel's study concludes with a 
visit to her ossuary after her death; she appears once again in the author photo on the back flap 
of the dust jacket. It's an oddly sentimental touch. The difference between Maria and Kyria 
Kanella is, of course, that the former is fictitious but belongs to the Byzantine period, whereas the 
latter is a real person, of our day and age. 

Of course, Byzantinists are interested in the past, all sorts of pasts, high and low, urban and 
rural. The problem is how to get at them - how to breathe life into beoe and places centuries 
dead, how to contextualize the limited, disjointed information we have at our disposal. For the 
big city of Constantinople, we have a plethora of texts and a few discrete decontextualized monu- 
ments, mostly churches, along with a variety of pitiful, rapidly disappearing archaeological 
remains. Not surprisingly, the big city has been the domain of text-based scholars, accompanied 
by a few hardy art historians, and virtually no archaeologists - at least in the last 40 years, that 
is. For the countryside, the picture is reversed: archaeology leads the way, followed by a few 
hardy art historians, and virtually no text-based scholars. The difference in approach may be 


3 cf.also C. Giros, V. Kravari, J. Lefort, K. Smyrlis (eds.), Actes de Vatopédi II, de 1330 à 1376 (Archives 
de l’Athos 22) (Paris 2006) 342 and 347. 

4 O. Kresten and M. Schaller, ‘Diplomatische, chronologische und textkritische Beobachtungen zu 
Urkunden des Chartulars B des Ioannes Prodromos-Klosters bei Serrhai', in C. Gastgeber und O. Kresten 
(eds.), Sylloge diplomatico-palaeographica; I: Studien zur byzantinischen Diplomatik und Palüograpbie 
(Vienna 2009) 196-202. 
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ters. In her recent, award-winning Rural Lives and Landscapes, the UCLA-based art historian 
Sharon Gerstel follows Laiou's lead into the countryside of Late Medieval Greece, where she 
introduces us to Mrs. Kanella Georgopoulou, an elderly villager in the Mani, who similarly func- 
tions as a literary device: she appears as a cicerone at the beginning, as she leads the author to her 
village church, lamenting that no one is interested in the past; Gerstel's study concludes with a 
visit to her ossuary after her death; she appears once again in the author photo on the back flap 
of the dust jacket. It's an oddly sentimental touch. The difference between Maria and Kyria 
Kanella is, of course, that the former is fictitious but belongs to the Byzantine period, whereas the 
latter is a real person, of our day and age. 

Of course, Byzantinists are interested in the past, all sorts of pasts, high and low, urban and 
rural. The problem is how to get at them - how to breathe life into beoe and places centuries 
dead, how to contextualize the limited, disjointed information we have at our disposal. For the 
big city of Constantinople, we have a plethora of texts and a few discrete decontextualized monu- 
ments, mostly churches, along with a variety of pitiful, rapidly disappearing archaeological 
remains. Not surprisingly, the big city has been the domain of text-based scholars, accompanied 
by a few hardy art historians, and virtually no archaeologists - at least in the last 40 years, that 
is. For the countryside, the picture is reversed: archaeology leads the way, followed by a few 
hardy art historians, and virtually no text-based scholars. The difference in approach may be 


3 cf.also C. Giros, V. Kravari, J. Lefort, K. Smyrlis (eds.), Actes de Vatopédi II, de 1330 à 1376 (Archives 
de l’Athos 22) (Paris 2006) 342 and 347. 

4 O. Kresten and M. Schaller, ‘Diplomatische, chronologische und textkritische Beobachtungen zu 
Urkunden des Chartulars B des Ioannes Prodromos-Klosters bei Serrhai', in C. Gastgeber und O. Kresten 
(eds.), Sylloge diplomatico-palaeographica; I: Studien zur byzantinischen Diplomatik und Palüograpbie 
(Vienna 2009) 196-202. 
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accounted for in part by the nature of the accessible evidence, as well as by the methodological 
interests of those who choose to pursue it. 

Gerstel’s elegant book asks, How do we develop a more integrated approach? How do we 
construct a context for what does survive? How might we use the evidence of material culture 
and visual culture to write history? Traditional art history relies on stylistic and iconographic 
analysis of visual images and has only in the last decades become concerned with issues of con- 
text and social history. Because surviving decorative programs appear in churches, they are nor- 
mally read in religious terms only, as manifestations of the belief system of the period, rather 
than as windows onto the society that produced them. Marxist-leaning historians of material 
culture, on the other hand, tend to shy away from ‘high’ art and architecture that reek of elitism 
or religiosity. At the same time, social historians, concerned with networks of exchange, commu- 
nity, political and familial relations, rarely attempt to situate people in space - that is, to place 
them into the settlements, landscapes, or even the houses they once occupied. And religious his- 
torians view society from the vantage point of the church or monastery, rarely venturing 
beyond. The nature of the surviving evidence from Byzantium demands a more integrated 
perspective. 

Drawing on the fruits of her rich, insistently interdisciplinary career, Gerstel offers us a 
model that attempts to integrate these many different approaches to construct ‘a series of overlap- 
ping landscapes: agricultural, domestic, and sacred.’ The focus is on Greece - primarily the Pelo- 
ponnese, but also bringing in sites from the mainland, Crete, and the islands - in the Late 
Byzantine era. This is not a homogenous period: the thirteenth through fifteenth centuries are 
fragmented, with Byzantine territories contested by Western Europeans (after the disastrous 
Fourth Crusade of 1204), the Serbs and Bulgarians encroaching from the north, and ultimately 
the Ottomans, who took Constantinople in 1453. As Gill Page has emphasized in Being Byzan- 
tine: Greek Identity before the Ottomans (Cambridge, 2008), a localized identity dominated in 
most parts of the Byzantine Empire, rather than a Constantinople-centered, imperially-focused 
identity. Few who have spent time with the rural monuments would disagree with this assess- 
ment: they are grounded in place; the stories they have to tell - if we are willing to take the time 
to listen - are local ones. 

Chapter One introduces us to the Late Byzantine village - how to define it, its economy, and 
its cast of characters, drawing upon written evidence (inscriptions, deeds, chrysobulls) and 
archaeology, including results of excavation, survey, architectural studies, and painted churches. 
Chapter Two brings us to the church, which Gerstel places at the heart of the village, and the vil- 
lagers' engagement with the sacred, as affected by levels of literacy. She situates the style and ico- 
nography of the painted decoration within its local context - legible to and expressive of the 
hopes and aspirations of the parishioners. The following two chapters examine the evidence for 
the lives and labors of the village women and men. The harsh realities are evident in the osteopa- 
thologies of human skeletal remains, as well as in the imagery in churches - notably scenes of 
Last Judgment, which reflect acceptable and transgressive behaviours. Chapter Five turns to the 
role of the village priest in the spiritual life of the community, here drawing upon ethnographies 
from more recent times for a model. She also turns to the lives of monks and nuns within rural 
communities — and the thorny problem of how to identify a surviving church as monastic vs. 
parochial or commemorative. The final chapter turns to the spiritual role of the church as a place 
of hope and healing, of death and commemoration, and how it might function as an archive of 
familial and community memory. 

Gerstel paints her village in broad strokes, drawing her evidence from across disciplines, 
across Greece, and across centuries. She is at her best as an art historian, offering us insight and 
nuance in the analysis of the painted programs - many are published here for the first time, and 
much that is not new will be unfamiliar to the reader. Few scholars are capable of reading them 
as clearly as Gerstel. One could only wish for more archaeological data, more landscape archae- 
ology, more architecture - all are employed in limited quantities. Similarly, a more focused study 
might bring out the differences in economies, structures, and social concerns from one village to 
another, or from one region to another - her Greek villages are certainly quite different from my 
Anatolian villages. There is also a danger in presenting the seeming “unchanging nature of rural 
settlements and the place of the villager within those settlements" - indeed, her framing device 
(Kyria Kanella) suggests this continues to the present. 

But these are minor quibbles - asking for more of a good thing when the author has 
already given us plenty. The book is engaging, well-illustrated, and timely. We can only hope 
it will inspire the next generation of scholas to get out of the city and out of the archive to 
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discover the rich body of historical evidence provided by the forgotten rural lives and land- 
scapes of Byzantium. 


Robert Ousterhout 
University of Pennsylvania 


Susan Pearce and Theresa Ormrod, Charles Robert Cockerell in the Mediterranean: Letters and 
Travels, 1810-1817. Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 2017. Pp. xii, 330. 
DOT: 10.1017/byz.2017.28 


A philhellene who did not much like the Greeks; an apprentice architect who wanted to be a 
painter; a diplomatic courier who was actually on a lengthy gap year: Charles Robert Cockerell 
was a confused and ambiguous figure as he set off on his grand tour in 1810. Passing through the 
dangerous and disputed waters of the Mediterranean, he witnessed the bombardment of Cadiz 
and would lose some of his letters to French privateers as he headed towards Constantinople. 
Since the seventeenth century, British architects had been advised to travel through France into 
Italy to expose themselves to modern architecture. The Napoleonic wars had, however, closed 
off this opportunity and, with Western Europe inaccessible, Cockerell looked - like others - to 
the East. An expected three years pursuing fashionable Greek architecture turned into nearly a 
decade of discoveries. Cockerell would return in 1817 with his reputation made. He had uncov- 
ered fabulous new treasures, produced a series of glorious new drawings, and rediscovered the 
classical principle of entasis - the deliberate distortion of columns to achieve an impression of 
solidity and strength - which had been lost for centuries. This was only the start of a glittering 
career that would see him go on to design such major projects as Oxford's Ashmolean Museum 
and Cambridge's University Library, as well as becoming one of the grand old men of the archi- 
tectural profession. 

Cockerell is hardly a forgotten figure. He is the subject of a comprehensive biography by 
David Watkin, as well as important books by Anne Bordeleau and Peter Maxwell Kohane. His 
influence on architecture was explored by J. Mordaunt Crook as long ago as 1972 and his work 
on entasis re-evaluated by Frank Salmon as recently as 2008. In this volume, however, the muse- 
ologist Susan Pearce and the archaeologist and editor Theresa Ormrod return to the 38 letters 
which Cockerell himself wrote or received on his tour through parts of Greece and Turkey, Alba- 
nia and Asia Minor, and then - after Napoleon's abdication in 1814 - into Italy. Coupling a clear 
and helpful introduction with a full transcription of Cockerell's correspondence, this is the first 
complete edition of the architect's letters ever published. 

For architectural historians, some elements of this correspondence will already be reason- 
ably familiar. They reinforce the existing impression of Cockerell as an engaged and inquisitive 
student: keen to uncover the animating principles of Greek architecture in preparation for a 
career producing neo-classical buildings, and becoming increasingly aware that there were no 
wholly fixed or universal canons of design. The discovery of entasis confirmed that aesthetic 
appeal as much as abstract rules dictated architectural form. His dawning realization that ancient 
Greek sculpture was painted and highly coloured similarly helped him to escape an overly purist 
appreciation of these works. His artistic freedom - his qr illingaess to integrate elements of Greek 
architecture with that of other cultures which we find in his works like the Ashmolean - owed 
much to his training and his father’s example. But this approach was undoubtedly justified by the 
experience captured in this correspondence. 

For historians of collecting and of the museum, Cockerell is likewise an interesting test case. 
Like some Georgian Indiana Jones, he risked ill-health, injury, and trouble with the law to 
uncover ancient relics. In 1811 he was amongst those who investigated the temple of Aphaia on 
the island of Aegina, discovering - not least - the sculpture which had fallen from the pediment, 
a collection of immense archaeological and artistic significance. Much of the book and many of 
his letters are taken up with this project: his fear that ilie Ottoman authorities would seek to claim 
this find; his hopes that these statues would be acquired by the British Museum; his disappoint- 
ment when, after a series of contested sales, they were ultimately bought by the Bavarian state. It 
is a lengthy, disreputable, and marvellously revealing account of what really amounts to theft. 
The temple figures can still be seen in the Munich Glyptothek. 
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As an ethnographer, it is true, Cockerell is somewhat disappointing. His descriptions of 
local life are conventional and often slighting - and many are simply offensive. Greek women, 
when not abusive, are ‘enchanting and very troublesome’ (p. 168). Greek men, when not venal, 
are violent. The Turks are worse; the Albanians still more so. “The Graces’, he observes, ‘are no 
longer to be found here’ (p. 128). It is a country ‘where humanity is in the most wretched state 
perhaps to be found in any part of the world’ (p. 219). Cockerell confesses that his linguistic skills 
are far from perfect, and, apart from an intriguing description of the tendency for Turkish ladies 
to ‘make love to each other’ (p. 128), he notices little that other travellers of the time describe 
more fully. 

As a sort of sociologist, however, Cockerell is much more effective. The historian Bernd 
Roeck has described the city of Florence in 1900 as a sort of Anglo-German spaceship, with a 
community of expats congregating to admire art that they believe the locals no longer deserved, 
and the same is surely true of Athens in the 1810s. Cockerell drinks with Byron, gossips with the 
Duchess of Devonshire, and celebrates the ‘complete English society’ he finds (p. 127). He also 
befriends a group of German scholars and adventurers, with whom he founded a brotherhood - 
the Xeineioni — and swapped jewellery to mark their connection. Although sometimes glancing, 
r dici to this Anglo-German world help illuminate the transnational philhellenist culture 
of the time. 

Well-produced, well-informed, and well-illustrated, only the baffling decision to annotate 
this edition with notes at the end of each letter lets it down. Charles Robert Cockerell in the Med- 
iterranean will prove an important book for anyone interested in the architect and a useful guide 
to the expatriate culture of exploration and exploitation in which this dashingly handsome, ener- 
getic, and ambitious young man so enthusiastically participated two centuries ago. 


William Whyte 
St Jobn's College, Oxford 


Emine Yesim Bedlek, Imagined Communities in Greece and Turkey: Trauma and the Population 
Exchanges under Atatürk. London: I.B. Tauris 2016, Pp. 216. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2017.29 


The compulsory exchange of populations between Greece and Turkey in 1923 defined a whole 
generation of Christians and Muslims who became citizens of Greece and Turkey. It was done in 
a swift and brutal way. In addition to a life marked by the fear of violence and sudden death cre- 
ated by more than ten years of constant war, their legal identity was transformed at the stroke of 
a pen from one based on confession to one primarily defined by nationalist criteria. At the same 
time as their Muslim or Christian identities made them subject to forced exchange, they were offi- 
cially transformed from Muslims and Christians into Turks and Greeks. This has left two main 
legacies: the official narrative that frames the exchange as ‘coming home’, on the one hand, and 
the recollections of individual refugees, in which the term ‘home’ is far more complex and often 
connotes conflicting sentiments, on the other. 

This is the subject of Emine Yesim Bedlek’s book. Her main focus is on the experience and 
memory of the Orthodox refugees, but she includes Muslim voices. She also discusses the differ- 
ent ways in which Greek and Turkish society understood the exchange: to Greeks it was a result 
of military defeat, while for the Turks it was the outcome of military victory. 

Bedlek’s analysis is based on a wide range of sources and input from history and social sci- 
ence, but her main focus is on three novels, Farwell Anatolia, by the Greek author Dido Sotiriou, 
Birds without Wings by the British writer Louis de Bernières and Emanet Ceyiz: Mübadele Insan- 
lari (The Entrusted Trousseau: Peoples of the Exchange) by the Turkish writer Kemal Yalcin. In 
relation to this, she discusses the merits of oral history and what it offers that traditional history 
does not: oral sources tell us not just what people did, but what they wanted to do, what they 
believed they were doing and what they now think they did. 

Like other researchers before her, Bedlek defines the co-existence between Orthodox Christi- 
ans and Muslims as inter-communality. Her book covers the entire period from before competing 
Greek and Turkish nationalisms began to disturb inter-communality in earnest, to a time when 
the refugees had been living in Greece for decades. Such an extended time span makes it possible 
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As noted by many scholars in this volume, conversion narratives and legal legislation are 
rarely reflections of lived communal boundaries, but works actively engaged in formulating and 
defining them. Two separate essays by Christopher Kelley and Thomas Sizgorich + explore this 
particular theme further: Kelley examines episodes of confrontation in the writings of Augustine, 
and Sizgorich instances of Muslim-Christian interaction in the earliest centuries of Muslim rule. 
Both authors, however, stress the permeability of these states and the ways in which writers were 
forced to respond to the ambiguities and frequent transgressions of these imagined boundaries. 

The themes of convergence and syncretism are recurring ones in the contributions that fol- 
low. Elizabeth Key Fowden’s discussion of Christian conversion among the Arabs notes the 
importance of monastic foundations and the cult of St Sergios in helping to fashion a collective 
Christian Arab identity. Konstanin Klein’s examination of m Life of Hilarion provides a comple- 
mentary portrait of the fluidity of practices and identifications surrounding the cult of Venus in 
Elusa. Two studies by Uriel Simonsohn and Moshe Lavee address the question from a different 
angle, examining how cases of conversion and apostasy are represented in legal and literary texts. 
In this respect, Simonsohn’s observation that conversion was often treated as a communal con- 
cern, rather than an individual one, offers a useful corrective to our tendency to view conversion 
as a discrete and introspective process. 

The fifth part of the book breaks with the textual focus of the earlier contributions and 
addresses the impact of conversion on the material and spatial environment of Late Antique Jeru- 
salem. Jan Willem Drijvers, revisits the complex debate over the emergence of Christianity in 
Aelia Capitolina. Schick, at the opposite end of the period, traces the continuation of this land- 
scape long after the Arab conquest of the city. Combined, the two reflect how the development of 
Jerusalem as a ‘Christian’ aid eventually ‘Islamic’ city entailed constant negotiation of the histo- 
ries and associations of the past. 

Readers seeking definitive answers to many of the questions raised throughout this volume 
are unlikely to find them here. Nevertheless, they will come away from this thoughtful and well- 
constructed volume with a more nuanced appreciation of the debate and the challenges that lie 
ahead. No scholar interested in the social wor “ld of Late Antiquity can afford to ignore it. 


Daniel Reynolds 
University of Birmingham 


Zachary Chitwood, Byzantine Legal Culture and the Roman Legal Tradition, 867-1056. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2017. Pp. xii, 236. 
DOT: 10.1017/byz.2017.25 


Since the time of Mortreuil and Zacharié von Lingenthal in the nineteenth century, the study of 
Byzantine law has largely been dominated by continental scholars working in French, German, 
and Greek. It has also traditionally been heavily focused on Quellenkritik. This combination has 
left the subject rather inaccessible to an Anglophone and non-Byzantinist audience. However, fol- 
lowing the 2015 publication of works by David Wagschal and Michael Humphreys on aspects of 
early Byzantine law, Zachary Chitwood’s Byzantine Legal Culture and the Roman Legal Tradi- 
tion opens up the history (and Buona te of the Middle Byzantine legal system to a much 
wider readership. It is an extremely welcome contribution. 

The book is based on Chitwood’s 2012 Ph.D. dissertation, although it has been reworked in 
several areas and expanded with an entirely new chapter, (“Law and Heresy in the Edicts of the 
Patriarch Alexios Stoudites") based on a separate article.” Chitwood attempts to shift the schol- 
arly discussion from a narrow concentration on source criticism to the question of what the sour- 
ces reveal about Byzantine ‘legal culture’, a term borrowed from legal anthropology that 
Chitwood defines as “any aspect of the interaction between the official legal regime and various 


1 David Wagschal, Law and Legality in the Greek East: The Byzantine Canonical Tradition, 381-883 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015); Michael T.G. Humphreys, Law, Power, and Imperial Ideology in 
the Iconoclast Era, c. 680-850 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015). 

2 Zachary Chitwood, “The Patriarch Alexios Stoudites and the Reinterpretation of Justinianic Legislation 
against Heretics,” Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 54 (2014): 293-312. 
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phenomena... of Middle Byzantine society.” (p. 7) This sounds like a lot to cover, but in practice 
the notorious paucity of source material from this period helps to delimit his subject. 

Chitwood has many valuable insights, particularly on the codification efforts of Basil I (r. 
867-886) and Leo VI (r. 886-912) and on ie creation of the ‘law school’ of Constantinople by 
Constantine IX Monomachos in the 1040s. His analytical framework is strong and persuasive, 
examining Byzantine law in terms of its evolving relationship with Roman political identity, Ortho- 
dox Christian belief, and Hellenic culture. A an these are not exactly radical lenses through 
which to look at Byzantine culture, they serve Chitwood’s purpose well and it is hard to fault his 
conclusion that they shaped a peculiarly Middle Byzantine legal mindset. The only area of his argu- 
ment with which I would quibble is his repeated assertion that the eleventh century witnessed the 
“end of secular law.” Though it is true that ecclesiastical lawyers came to dominate Byzantine legal 
scholarship from the evel century onwards, it is not accurate to speak of the “subsuming” of sec- 
ular law into canon law (p. 96). At the very least, this claim needs to be significantly nuanced. 

Unfortunately there is a tension between the need to create a satisfying narrative arc on the 
one hand and the need to address important themes and questions in Byzantine legal scholarship 
on the other. This gives the book a rather disjointed structure. While the first chapter deals with a 
relatively defined political project in the ninth/tenth centuries, the following two chapters shift to 
thematic discussions of patronage (which we would today label corruption) and of jurisprudence 
respectively. Chapter four is an exercise in Quellenkritik, providing an (admittedly very good) 
examination of the popularity of the 'private' collections known as the leges speciales in Byzan- 
tium and neighbouring states. Chapter five, on Alexios Stoudites' edicts relating to Syrian Christi- 
ans in Melitene, is in itself an excellent essay on the role of eleventh-century jurists in shaping the 
church's legal interpretation of heresy. However, it is an oddly specific historical moment to dis- 
cuss and feels jarringly out-of-place; it is probably not a coincidence that this chapter was not in 
the original dissertation. Chapter six essentially returns to a thematic focus, looking at legal edu- 
cation over the period. Consequently, one does not quite receive either a coherent narrative arc 
or a comprehensive thematic discussion. 

In spite of these broader structural issues, Chitwood is an enjoyable writer who presents his 
subject in an engaging and personable way, avoiding the dryness that can easily characterise the 
study of Byzantine law. There are some minor typographical errors and an occasional tendency 
towards repetition; for example, the process of exbellenismos is defined on p. 160 despite alread 
having been defined on p. 151 and described over the course of pp. 156-60. His command of rel- 
evant scholarship is likewise admirable, though it came as a surprise that there is no mention in 
the book of Lisa Bénou's 2011 monograph on Byzantine juridical theory and practice in the four- 
teenth century.’ Though her focus is on a later period, Bénou has many important observations 
on ‘law in the books’ and ‘law in action’ in Byzantium that have a direct bearing on Chitwood's 
subject, and so it is a disappointment that she has been overlooked here. 

Byzantine Legal Culture and the Roman Legal Tradition will not be the last word on the sub- 
ject, but one might call it the first (at least in English), a significant fact in its own right. Whatever 
criticisms have been raised in this review, it is an extremely valuable work of scholarship that will 
be of interest not only to Byzantinists but also to those with an interest in the fate of Roman law in 
the Middle Ages. Moreover, with this book Chitwood has proved that Byzantine law consists of 
more than Ovellenkritik; it has much to offer the study of legal history more generally. 


James Morton 
Department of History, University of California, Berkeley 


Maria Campagnolo-Pothitou and Jean-Claude Cheynet, Sceaux de la collection Zacos au musée 
d'art et d'histoire de Genève. Milan: 5 Continents Editions, 2016. Pp. 523. 
DOI: 10.1017/byz.2017.26 


This catalogue of Byzantine lead seals in the Museum of Art and History in Geneva constitutes a 
major contribution to the fields of Byzantine sigillography, administrative history and social his- 
tory. It is a masterpiece of a work, with excellent quality photos and a useful, detailed and 


3 Lisa Bénou, Pour une nouvelle histoire du droit byzantin. Théorie et pratique juridiques au XIV* siècle 
(Paris: Association Pierre Belon, 2011). 
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Before World War II, tobacco was the most important Greek export, but just days after 
the German invasion in April 1941, the occupation authorities rushed to seize the 
tobacco production. While this article will document the seizure, most importantly, it 
will take a deeper look at how Greek tobacco producers and traders sought 
compensation for losses incurred as the result of the confiscation of their tobacco. It will 
also present how the German and the Greek postwar authorities handled these claims, 
taking into consideration Greek and German archival sources, which have hitherto 
been relatively neglected. 


Keywords: World War II reparations; German compensation; Greece; seized tobacco; 
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Introduction 


Tobacco cultivation began to develop in Greece in 1913 after Eastern Macedonia and 
Thrace were annexed from the Ottoman Empire, and it expanded even further follow- 
ing the Asia Minor disaster in 1922, which led a large number of refugees, who special- 
ized in tobacco production, to settle and work in Greek tobacco-producing regions. 
Due to its excellent quality, Greek tobacco quickly made its presence known in the inter- 
national market, thereby becoming a ‘crucial commodity’ in the Greek economy.' How- 
ever, the growth was curbed by the 1929 economic crisis.” Reduced demand resulted in 


*This research was supported by the Foundation for Education and European Culture, Athens, Greece. 

1 M. Pelt, Tying Greece to the West. US-West German-Greek Relations 1949-74 (Copenhagen 2006) 97. 
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(Thessaloniki 1996) 314. See also J. R. Lampe and M. R. Jackson, Balkan Economic History, 1550-1950. 
From Imperial Borderlands to Developing Nations (Bloomington, IN 1982) 374. 
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large unsold stock, even forcing the Greek government to buy up and destroy more than 
7,000,000 kilos of tobacco in the early 1930s.° 

The need for a more efficient export agricultural policy became evident. Having lost 
its share in the international markets, Athens turned to the German Reich, which, at the 
time, was ‘determined [...] to build a new trading system compatible with autarky’ by 
developing a network of bilateral clearing accounts with the countries of eastern and 
south-east Europe^ whereby Germany's purchases were credited against offset pur- 
chases from German markets.” In practice, ‘Germany’s exports to a recipient could only 
be paid for by Germany imports from that state’.° In 1934, the German tobacco com- 
pany Reemtsma, one of the largest tobacco companies in Europe, authorized Dresdner 
Bank to notify the Bank of Greece of its intention to purchase Greek tobacco, albeit 
with a basic prerequisite for concluding the deal: low purchase prices. Athens accepted, 
fearing that ‘any greed in tobacco prices’ could turn the Germans away.” 

In reality, however, the Reich only wanted ‘[the] goods, not [the] custom’ of the 
countries it concluded clearing agreements with and eventually ‘got [its] way by running 
large trade deficits'.? Nevertheless, Greece's financial dependency on Germany contin- 
ued due to its lack of competitiveness, ‘as no-one else would take Greek exports any- 
way’.” This was intensified even further by the need to finance Greece's industrialization 
and rearmament through export revenues and primarily by the sale of tobacco to Ger- 
many," as tobacco was the main product of the Greek-German clearing. In the period 
1935-9, tobacco exports reached 45,000 tons, with their value amounting to 47.1% of 
the total value of Greek exports.'' The invasion of Greece in 1941 offered the German 
authorities the opportunity to continue ‘securing Greek tobacco for the German tobacco 
industry’,'* this time completely on their own terms, by seizing the country’s tobacco 
production. 

The end of World War II left both tobacco producers and tobacco traders in a dire 
financial position due to losses they had suffered from the confiscation procedure, as well 
as the reduction in production; while in 1939 tobacco production amounted to 57,000 
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tons, during the period 1940-4 it plummeted to just 22,000 tons.'? At the same time, the 
prospects of resuming tobacco exports were far from promising, as the international mar- 
ket now preferred American blends. The Greek state was in no position to compensate 
the tobacco producers and traders, any other professional group or the victims of the 
four-year occupation due to the country’s anaemic state budget. '^ It acknowledged that 
the only assistance available, if indeed the war damages were going to be covered, were 
the reparations that Germany, as a defeated country, was obliged to pay. 

The 1946 Paris Agreement on German Reparations awarded Greece only 
25,000,000 dollars in reparations, which were paid in kind, mainly in the form of indus- 
trial equipment. These payments were intended to rectify the damage suffered by the 
Greek state, its infrastructure and its economy and not to compensate individuals 
affected by the war. Then the signing of the London Agreement on German External 
Debts in 1953 officially ended any possibility of raising war claims against the Federal 
Republic of Germany (FRG); from this point onwards, Bonn would proceed only with 
voluntary bilateral compensation agreements with other states. The Federal Republic 
concluded only two such agreements with Greece. The first one was signed in March 
1960, as part of a larger European initiative, with Germany agreeing to pay 
115,000,000 deutschmarks in compensation for the Greek victims of National Social- 
ism. The following year saw a further agreement for 4,800,000 deutschmarks in com- 
pensation for Greek nationals for financial losses suffered as a result of tobacco seizures 
by the German occupation forces. This proved to be the last compensation agreement 
between the two states. Germany would never enter into further negotiations with 
Greece with regard to the payment of additional reparations to the state or compensa- 
tion to other professional groups or broader categories of victims. "° 


The tobacco seizure 


Only days after Greece was invaded in April 1941, the German occupation authorities 
rushed to set up a meeting between representatives from the Reich’s Finance Ministry, 
the German military command and German tobacco companies in order to determine 
how Greek tobacco would be used for the benefit of the German market. At this time, 
Greece had a 30,000-ton surplus of tobacco, from the 1939 crop or earlier, of which 
Germany had already bought approximately 17,000 tons before the outbreak of the 
Greek-Italian war. 1940 saw approximately 50,000 tons of tobacco produced and Ger- 
man officials expected the 1941 harvest to be on a par or even better, given that the 
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occupation authorities were ready to take ‘all necessary measures’ in order to ensure 
unobstructed production. Taking into consideration ‘the expected changes in state or 
military domination’, which could lead to ‘the risk of complications and failures of Ger- 
man interests’ it was decided that the Greek tobacco should be seized directly.'° 

An order signed on 18 April 1941 forced ‘all Greek tobacco producers and tobacco 
traders’, that is to say all tobacco holders, to surrender their tobacco to the German mil- 
itary command for sale. The purchase price would be the same as that paid by the Ger- 
man tobacco industry for the 1939 crop.” Tobacco holders would supposedly receive 
the same face-value sum, but in reality they were paid in deeply devalued drachmas. As 
the seizure process was inevitably delayed by the war, those who delivered their crops 
last were actually paid in money that had lost almost its entire value, resulting in even 
greater economic losses. 

The seizure's commercial processing was assigned to Reemtsma, with the Austrian 
company Austria Tabakwerke AG and the Berlin-based Martin Brinkmann GmbH also 
participating in the process.'* These companies acted under the command of the Reich 
as the tobacco's trustees and were responsible for evaluating it, paying producers and 
supervising its loading, export and delivery to Germany.'” Reemtsma continued to col- 
lect Greek tobacco until March 1944, when Hermann Neubacher, the Special Represen- 
tative of the Reich for the Southeast Area, assigned the completion of the seizure to the 
Wehrmacht.*° The army’s involvement was deemed absolutely necessary at this point, 
since ‘a small number of Greek tobacco holders had repeatedly escaped the obligation 
of surrendering their tobacco’. Moreover, even though the ‘German side had tried to 
avoid coercive measures’, this was no longer possible due to the dramatically increased 
need to supply the troops with cigarettes, a need that could be covered ‘only at the 
expense of Greek civil consumption’.*! 


Claims and settlement 


The first compensation claims made by Greek tobacco holders had already reached 
Reemtsma in 1945.7? In 1946-7 the Greek government approached the American, 
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British and French authorities occupying Germany and initially requested compensation 
for almost 2,000 tons of tobacco”? but never received a definitive answer.** Even after 
the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) was established in 1949, claims continued to 
be rejected on the grounds that relevant German legislation was lacking. It was only in 
1954 that the Governments of the Federal Republic of Germany, the USA, Great Britain 
and France signed the Convention on the Settlement of Matters Arising out of the War 
and the Occupation (Vertrag zur Regelung aus Krieg und Besatzung entstandener Fra- 
gen) or, as it is more widely known, the Transition Agreement (Überleitungsvertrag). 
According to the Überleitungsvertrag, in order to recover property which was 'removed 
[...] by the forces or authorities of Germany or its Allies or their individual members’, all 
interested parties had to file a claim to the Federal Agency for External Restitution (Bun- 
desamt für äußere Restitutionen). A basic prerequisite for filing a restitution claim was 
that the seized goods in Germany be identified and that a request be lodged with any of 
the three allied authorities prior to the entry of the Überleitungsvertrag into operation. 
In cases where the claimed property had been destroyed or consumed, thereby rendering 
the recovery of the original property impossible, the holder was entitled to receive com- 
pensation. Decisions made by the Federal Agency could be appealed at the Arbitral 
Commission on Property, Rights and Interests in Germany (Schiedskommission für 
Güter, Rechte und Interessen).”° 

Greek citizens whose property had been confiscated were quick to raise their 
claims. The majority of Greek cases were handled by the Greek-German lawyer George 
Constant[opoulos], who in November 1955 filed several claims to the Federal Agency 
for External Restitution requesting compensation for various goods seized by the Ger- 
man occupation authorities. These included the claims of almost a hundred and thirty 
Greek tobacco traders,” who demanded compensation for a total of 43,000 tons of 
seized tobacco.^" However, the complexity and the high cost of the submission pro- 
cess?’ proved to be prohibitive for the tobacco producers, who lacked the means, con- 
nections and information to enable them to file their claims. The Agency made it clear 


that ‘the Greek tobacco traders’ applications had little chance of success’,”” as none met 
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the specific conditions set by the Uberleitungsvertrag. These estimates had also reached 
the authorities in Athens, who were unable to hide their concern at the possibility of a 
massive rejection of the traders’ claims. Their fear was not unfounded, as almost all 
Greek applications submitted to the Federal Agency, up to this point, had been rejected 
on the same grounds. In order to prevent a negative outcome, the Greek Foreign Minis- 
try turned to the German authorities asking for a comprehensive settlement of the 
tobacco traders’ claims.?? The request was viewed favourably, with the federal minis- 
tries expressing the opinion that those particular claims could be the object of a ‘special 
treatment’, while even the possibility of a settlement was not out of the question.*! 

In the years following the war, multiple Greek professional groups and individuals 
had turned to the Federal Republic asking for compensation for property losses, but all 
approaches had been rejected. This was therefore the first time that officials in Bonn 
actually considered the possibility of granting a claim. This change in attitude was due 
to political and financial motives. In 1951, a Greek-German commercial agreement was 
signed, following direct pressure exerting on Bonn by the United States. A particular 
emphasis was placed on Greek tobacco exports, the federal economics minister Ludwig 
Erhard assuring that the German cigarette industry would conclude firm purchase 
agreements with Greek tobacco traders, in return for which Athens would place several 
orders with various German industries. With the Federal Republic regaining its position 
as the largest importer of Greek tobacco in the 1950s, German officials feared that a 
rejection of the claim might have severe adverse effects on the Greek-German tobacco 
trade, while the risk of Greece cancelling large reconstruction equipment orders was 
also not to be ignored by the German side.?? In fact, the federal authorities would soon 
realize that the implications might be even wider. During a meeting in June 1957 with 
the German ambassador to Greece, the Greek foreign minister, Evangelos Averoff, 
expressed his ‘bitterness [...] about the unfair treatment that the Greek desires and 
claims’ had faced in contrast to the treatment that Turkey, which he described as ‘the 
favorite child of the Germans’, had received through ‘extremely satisfactory private rep- 
arations amounting to half a billion deutschmarks’.*? Combined with the fact that for 
the conclusion of the 1951 commercial agreement, the FRG had successfully demanded 
that Athens legally end any prosecution against all Germans accused as war criminals 
for fraudulent requisitions of tobacco during the occupation," the Germans were able 
to envisage all the different ways a rejection might harm bilateral relations. 
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In a last effort to bypass the issue, the Federal Ministry of Finance asked the Greek 
authorities ‘whether there could be a legal regulation to prevent Greek citizens from fil- 
ing lawsuits against German companies and individuals on issues that occurred during 
the German occupation of Greece'.?? Apart from the applications that had reached the 
Federal Agency, a significant number of lawsuits against the FRG had also been filed at 
the Court of First Instance in Bonn, "^ while some tobacco traders had even resorted to 
legal action against Reemtsma in the Greek courts." The Greek government expressed 
its 'regret' regarding the lawsuits, assuring the Ministry that if the matter *was in its 
hands, it would gladly have averted them in the interest of the progress of Greek-Ger- 
man economic relations’. ‘Unfortunately’, however, ‘there was no legal framework"? 
that could ‘prevent Greek individuals from pursuing their claims in court’.*’ This reply 
sealed Bonn’s decision to proceed to a settlement that, among its other advantages, 
would also resolve the issue in a controlled environment and under German terms, 
thereby eliminating the rather alarming prospect of leaving the handling of the claims to 
a random German judge, let alone a Greek judge. 

However, the Greek government’s interest in the claims proved short-lived. Despite 
the German side’s readiness to enter into negotiations, Athens showed no similar inter- 
est, which did not go unnoticed by the Germans, who on their part, were trying to make 
it clear to everyone involved that their intention was to proceed to negotiations so as to 
reach a settlement. They also made it clear that the settlement only applied to the gov- 
ernments of the two countries and not to citizens. At this point, however, Bonn openly 
questioned Athens’ ‘willingness’ to reach a settlement. As German officials stated: “The 
fact that the Greek government [...] accepted the involvement of individuals in a case 
that was solely its issue, allows us to assume that there is only limited interest in a com- 
prehensive settlement’.*° These assumptions were soon officially confirmed. In a private 
meeting with Spiros Tetenes, the Greek commercial attaché in Bonn, the German Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs raised the issue of the settlement of the tobacco traders’ claims 
once again, to which Tetenes replied that ‘he had not received relevant instructions’ 
from his government." It was therefore clear to the German authorities that they had to 
turn to the traders’ lawyers, particularly Constant, who for that matter ‘always 
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appeared as the representative of both the Greek Embassy and the traders’. In fact, 
whenever the Federal Finance Ministry ‘had to settle various issues or negotiate with the 
Greek side, the Restitution Agency contacted Dr Constant first and subsequently 
informed the Greek embassy in Bonn of the results’. 

Negotiations between the Greek tobacco traders’ representatives and the German 
authorities lasted for nearly three and a half years. German officials insisted on the with- 
drawal of all lawsuits filed against the Federal Republic in German courts as well as an 
explicit declaration from both the Greek government and the tobacco traders that no 
further compensation claims regarding Greek tobacco would be raised in the future. 
The Greeks, on the other hand, repeated that their objective was reaching a mutual 
agreement, as they ‘feared, quite rightly, [...] that an attempt to impose their compensa- 
tion demands, which would probably also harm German tobacco companies, might 
have an extremely negative effect on commercial relations'.^? The tobacco traders could 
not hide their anxiety, particularly over the reaction of Reemtsma, which remained one 
of the main importers of Greek tobacco. 

Indeed, Reemtsma made no secret of the fact that the actions filed against it in the 
Greek courts were ‘a permanent burden, mainly for the purchase of tobacco from 
Greece, but also an unprecedented serious risk to the company itself, ^^ and demanded 
they be withdrawn on the grounds that the lawsuits were unfounded: the Paris Repara- 
tions Agreement of 1946, which Greece had ratified, determined that no claims for dam- 
ages could be raised against ‘German governmental organizations", an attribute that 
Reemtsma was trying to appropriate on the basis of the argument that it had seized 
Greek tobacco while acting under the orders of the Reich.^^ Realizing, of course, that it 
was highly unlikely that the lawsuits would be withdrawn voluntarily, Reemtsma asked 
the German authorities that the settlement include a resolution for Greek individuals’ 
claims against the company. Officials in Bonn were not impressed by the request, 
emphasizing that the Greek claims were based on the Überleitungsvertrag and were 
therefore directed only against the Federal Republic. During the negotiations, there had 
been no discussion as to whether the settlement would also handle compensation claims 
raised by Greek citizens against German companies. The possibility could eventually be 
discussed, but the federal ministries were clear that they ‘would not allow the failure of 
the settlement’ so as to serve Reemtsma’s interests." 

In order to persuade Bonn to view its request more favourably, Reemtsma proposed 
that it ‘contribute to an increase of the settlement amount, if the Greek government 


exempted German individuals from Greek nationals' claims and if a potential payment 
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48. Open to the proposal, the Federal Foreign Ministry 


remained absolutely confidential 
asked the company to determine the specific amount it was prepared to allocate towards 
the settlement of the Greek claims. However, Reemtsma avoided providing a clear 
answer. After a long delay, the company finally responded that it no longer wished to 
offer any money in this respect and requested that the German government attempt to 
expand the settlement in such a way as to put an end to legal proceedings instigated by 
Greek individuals. This change in attitude was actually a change in tactics; Reemtsma 
had already sent a letter to the Greek prime minister, Konstantinos Karamanlis, under- 
lining the important role the company played in the Greek tobacco market and the diffi- 
culties caused by the claims concerning bilateral commercial relations, but mostly to 
warn of possible ‘further damage to commercial activity’, which ‘would not be to the 
benefit of Greek commerce’. This strategy of direct pressure, along with the fact that all 
damage claims heard by Greek courts up to this point had been rejected, made the com- 
pany confident that it could put an end to this irritating issue. Given the company’s atti- 
tude and the fact that it had not bothered to inform the Federal authorities about its 
direct contact with the Greek prime minister, the German Finance Ministry proclaimed 
that there was not even the slightest ‘hope that the settlement could have a wording that 
would take Reentsma’s interests into account’.*” 

In the summer of 1961, Bonn presented the Greek side with a draft of the economic 
settlement. According to this, the Federal Republic would pay 4,800,000 deutschmarks 
as compensation for tobacco seized during the Occupation, ? thereby settling all of the 
Greek tobacco traders’ claims. However, not all parties accepted the German proposal. 
The tobacco traders, who had submitted their claims to the Federal Agency for External 
Restitution in 1955, had formed two associations, one based in Athens and one in The- 
ssaloniki. Unlike the Thessaloniki association, which accepted both the amount and the 
terms of the settlement, the Athens association ‘not only refused to accept the 4,800,000 
as the final amount, but also demanded that the settlement specify that the amount be 
distributed exclusively to the members of the two associations, who were not responsi- 
ble for claims raised by third non-member parties’. Furthermore, the association insisted 
that the distribution of the compensation ‘take place on the basis of the association’s 
Articles?! The fact that further tobacco traders had appeared, who had missed the 
deadline for filing a claim to the Federal Restitution Agency, but nevertheless asked to 
be included in the compensation, was also undoubtedly an important underlying factor 
behind the Athenian association's demands. The Greek ambassador to Bonn, Thomas 
Ypsilantis, who was monitoring the negotiations and keeping the Greek government 
informed of developments, noted that the conditions raised by the Athenian association 
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would never be met by Bonn, while also warning that ‘the offer of 4,800,000 deutsch- 
marks was final’ and that its potential ‘rejection would be equivalent to a cancellation 
of the settlement and the referral of the case to the long process of the Arbitral Commis- 
sion of Koblenz and an uncertain outcome'.?? In any case, by now, the Germans were 
already extremely annoyed by the Greek side's reluctance to accept the proposal, which 
was considered more than generous, especially in view of the fact that the Restitution 
Agency, whose operation was 'extended solely because of the Greek tobacco case, the 
only case still pending’, would ‘undoubtedly adopt a negative decision'.^? 

It was therefore deemed urgent that the Athens association accept the proposal as 
soon as possible, which its members seemed unwilling to do. In view of the deadlock, 
the Greek government finally decided to intervene, demanding, 'completely out of the 
blue,?^ that Constant not appear anywhere as the signatory of the agreement. The offi- 
cial pretext for this motion was the fact that 'the Greek government wanted to distribute 
the settlement money at its discretion, ? thereby precluding the lawyer's interventions, 
as he did not enjoy 'the Greek government's trust', a piece of information that interest- 
ingly Athens asked the Federal authorities to handle as strictly ‘confidential’.°® In reality, 
however, the Greek authorities considered this measure necessary if they were to avoid 
the definitive failure of the negotiations. The removal of Constant and the Greek associ- 
ations signified the removal of friction between the beneficiaries, which threatened to 
jeopardize the payment of the 4,800,000 deutschmarks. The sudden Greek request 
caught the Germans by surprise, as Constant had been their main interlocutor through- 
out this period. Even though the federal authorities expressed their reservations, ? in the 
end they decided to accept the Greek request, as the negotiations were almost in their 
final stage and the authorities in Bonn wanted to be finished with the Greek claims.?? 
The only condition was that there would be no changes in what the two sides had 
agreed so far. ^? 

Without further ado, the Federal Ministry of Finance sent a draft of the settlement 
to the competent Greek authorities. A few days later, the Germans received a Greek 
counterproposal and were unpleasantly surprised to ascertain that Athens had 'accepted 
only the settlement amount and ignored all the essential points that constituted the basis 
of the negotiations'. The biggest issue was that the Greeks were trying to reserve the 
right to raise further claims against the Federal Republic, thereby rejecting the most 
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important condition set by the German side, that of the final settlement of all tobacco 
traders’ claims. German officials, infuriated by the Greek stance, which was leading to 
‘three and a half years of efforts down the drain’, harshly criticized the Greek govern- 
ment for its indifferent attitude over the years and for ‘always remaining in the back- 
ground’, thereby forcing Bonn to negotiate with the traders’ representatives instead of 
the Greek authorities. The prevailing perception among the Federal ministries was that 
the Greeks had deliberately followed this tactic in order ‘to force the FRG to pay the 
highest amount possible whilst reserving the right to raise further claims’.°° 

The federal ministries’ response to the Greek counter-proposal came in the form of 
an ultimatum: either the Greeks accept the settlement in its current form, or the negotia- 
tions would be considered as having failed. Bonn was certain that once the Greek offi- 
cials realized that the offer of 4,800,000 deutschmarks was final, they would accept it 
immediately, as they were well aware 'that their counter-proposal was not consistent 
with the factual and legal situation and that it could not be accepted by the federal gov- 
ernment’. The Germans were right. The counter-proposal was in fact an effort on the 
part of the Greek side to achieve a more advantageous settlement. Once it became clear 
that there was no such possibility, Athens hastened to accept the offer, claiming that ‘its 
counterproposal was misunderstood’. The Greek government was ‘ready to settle’ with 
the proposed amount?! and expressed its ‘surprise regarding the FRG's attitude towards 
a friendly country. ? 

The settlement was eventually signed on 8 December 1961, by the Greek ambassa- 
dor in Bonn, Themistokles Tsatsos, and Germany's representative to the Arbitral Com- 
mission on Property, Rights and Interests, Hans-Georg Fricke, who had conducted the 
negotiations, first with the traders’ representatives and later with the Greek authorities. 
The tobacco traders - or Constant, in his capacity as their representative — were not 
included as signatories. The Federal Republic of Germany would pay 4,800,000 
deutschmarks in order to compensate ‘Greek citizens for raw tobacco directly or indi- 
rectly confiscated by the German authorities during the last war’. The Greek govern- 
ment assumed the obligation to waive ‘all claims’ filed with ‘the Federal Agency for 
External Restitution, the First Instant Court in Bonn or the Arbitral Commission on 
Property, Rights and Interests on the grounds of the Uberleitungsvertrag’ and withdraw 
them ‘within a period of 20 days after the signing of the settlement’. Furthermore, 
Athens made the explicit ‘promise and obligation to exempt the Federal Republic from 
all tobacco restitution claims that, contrary to expectations, might be pursued on the 
grounds of the Uberleitungsvertrag’. The ‘distribution of the settlement amount among 
Greek natural or legal persons or companies’ was left ‘exclusively’ to the Greek 
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Government.? A week later, the Federal government transferred the money to the 
Greek Embassy's Dresdner Bank account.®* 


The distribution 


After almost four years of negotiations, the much-anticipated settlement was finally con- 
cluded. The question now remained how the amount was to be distributed amongst the 
beneficiaries, a process that proved much more complex than expected. Aside from the 
tobacco traders, producers who had been informed about the settlement were also mak- 
ing their claims known and were requesting that they too be included. However, the 
Greek authorities were well aware that, 'according to the letter of the Überleitungsver- 
trag, there were no persons or companies entitled to compensation' for tobacco seized 
in Greece. This knowledge might explain why the Greek authorities appeared to be 
absent, why they never dealt with the claims seriously, and why they only stepped in 
when it was certain that an agreement between the tobacco traders and the Federal 
Republic had, contrary to all expectations, been achieved. 

As previously outlined, the Überleitungsvertrag set a basic condition giving a party 
the right to restitution or compensation: the identification of the seized goods or prop- 
erty in Germany. However, the Greek Foreign Ministry acknowledged that 'such Greek 
tobacco cases do not exist anywhere in Germany, as it had been impossible to establish 
the existence of Greek tobacco on German soil belonging to specific persons, in order 
for those persons to be entitled to compensation’. All that was found in Germany was ‘a 
tobacco quantity of Greek origin whose owners were unknown'. The identification of 
the Greek origin of the specific tobacco ‘was used to establish the general claim’ for the 
tobacco holders’ compensation. However, these tobacco holders no longer owned the 
specific tobacco as they had sold it to the German occupation authorities or companies 
acting as their agents and had received a fee for this transaction, regardless of the fact 
that the fee was much less than the real value of the product and had been paid in infla- 
tionary drachmas. For this reason, the Greek Government, having received consent 
from the Athens and Thessaloniki traders' associations, made the decision to 'distribute 
the 4,800,00 deutschmarks not amongst the tobacco producers, as they had received a 
fee for the tobacco delivered to the German occupation authorities’ but among ‘those 
traders who held commercial tobacco after the Germans had entered in April 1941 and 
who had had their tobacco requisitioned by the occupying authorities without receiving 
a fee’. In other words, the Greek government, 


unable to find beneficiaries as stipulated in the Überleitungsvertrag's letter, was 
forced to change the basis of determining the status of the beneficiaries, 
considering that these parties were no longer persons whose tobacco had been 
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identified in Germany, as was clearly required by the Uberleitungsvertrag, but 
generally every trader whose tobacco was removed through requisition by the 
Germans in 1941.°° 


This decision provoked a strong reaction from the tobacco producers, who 
demanded that they be included in the compensation process. Their complaints 
even reached the Prime Minister’s office, which instructed the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs to examine whether the producers were indeed entitled to compensation.°° 
Particular emphasis was given to the fact that the April 1941 order for the tobacco 
seizure clearly stated the obligation of 'all Greek tobacco producers and tobacco 
traders’ to surrender their tobacco to the German military command for sale. As a 
result, whatever measures were applied to tobacco traders should also be applied 
to producers, who would have to be granted the same compensation rights. How- 
ever, the Foreign Affairs Ministry insisted the producers be excluded, referring to 
'the preamble of the agreement', which stated 'that the compensation would only 
be paid for “raw” tobacco removed by the German occupation authorities’. Once 
again using information supplied by the Greek tobacco traders' association, a move 
that suggests that the Greek officials were in league with the traders, the Foreign 
Ministry stressed that ‘the term “raw” applied to tobacco held by traders for 
export, contrary to the so-called *producer" tobacco, which was the tobacco sold 
by producers to traders'. Therefore, 'the settlement itself clearly excluded producers 
from the compensation’.°” 

The Greek government also had to deal with Constant, who had concluded 
individual contracts with the two traders' associations, setting his fee, in the event 
that the negotiations had a positive outcome, at 1196 of the total compensation, or 
528,000 deutschmarks. Obviously embittered at the way the Greek authorities had 
removed him from the negotiations, he demanded the immediate payment of this 
amount. Although initially the ministries in Athens seemed unwilling to grant this 
demand, 'following the persistent recommendations of the Ambassador in Bonn, 
Mr Tsatsos, who [..] noted that without Constant's contribution the settlement 
would probably not have been reached', they decided to advance him 400,000 
deutschmarks.*? In reality, however, the decision behind the down payment derived 
from the 'necessity to avoid the settlement's cancellation, for the signing of which 
the German government had set, as a condition, the explicit waiver of all claims 
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that applicants had filed before the competent German authorities. Still, the said 
attorney persistently refused to make such a waiver.'^? 

The German authorities also faced problems, as the signing of the settlement did 
not prevent Greek tobacco companies from extending their claims directly to 
Reemtsma."? The company, having lost its previous sense of confidence, expressed its 
panic that ‘in the event of a conviction, a flood of similar claims would follow’.”' The 
ministries in Bonn were initially inclined to avoid any involvement with the issue at all 
costs.” After all, the Greek companies’ claims were ‘not ruled out’ by the settlement, 
which resolved ‘only claims filed against the Federal Republic of Germany under the 
Uberleitungsvertrag’. However, the Greek companies’ claims were directly filed in Greek 
courts without following the framework provided by the Uberleitungsvertrag and did 
not concern the Federal Republic but a German company. Therefore, they were not cov- 
ered by the Uberleitungsvertrag and, by extension, were not resolved by the settle- 
ment.” Soon enough, the federal authorities changed their approach as they realized 
that Reemtsma’s possible conviction would create a precedent, which might risk expos- 


'7^ to simi- 


ing 'all companies that maintained trade relations with Greece during the war 
lar lawsuits. The Ministry of Finance suggested an intervention to the Greek authorities 
in order to put a definite end to the individual claims.” At that time, Bonn was consider- 
ing granting a loan of 200,000,000 deutschmarks to Athens for the construction of a 
lignite plant in Megalopolis. One of the proposals circulating among German officials 
was 'to make it clear to the Greek government [...] that a key requirement for the pay- 
ment of the loan will be Athens’ readiness’ to put an end to all pending claims.” How- 
ever, the Ministries of Foreign Affairs and Justice appeared more hesitant to adopt such 
measures, which might have had the opposite effect to what was intended, and insisted 
that decisions made by the Greek courts be heard before proceeding with any further 
action." 

Bonn was so wrapped up in trying to figure out how to deal with the pending law- 
suits that it failed to pay attention to the fact that the Greek parliament had not ratified 
the settlement almost four years after it was signed. By January 1966, the bill had 


already been submitted to the vote four times. Its enactment was blocked by 'the 
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frequent political changes' that had taken place during this very turbulent political 
period, especially by the immense objections raised by almost all political parties, who 
demanded that tobacco producers also be included.”* The only party with no objections 
proved to be the conservative ERE, the party in power during the signing of the settle- 
ment, which accused the dissenting MPs of 'demagoguery' and ‘distortion of the truth’ 
in their attempt to exploit the tobacco producers' demands. However, the Centre Union 
and especially the left-wing EDA insisted on their position, emphasizing the fact that 
was widely known that 'tobacco producers do not receive payment for their products at 
delivery but usually after a long time, sometimes six months or a year later'. The ques- 
tion that arose therefore ‘was whether the tobacco, which the Germans seized from the 
tobacco traders’ warehouses, was actually producers’ tobacco which the traders had 
not yet paid for’. In fact, two Centre Union MPs, Anastasios Papadopoulos and Theofy- 
laktos Papapanagiotou, stated that in their constituency (Drama in northern Greece), 
there were many cases of producers who had handed over their tobacco without being 
paid for it. Papadopoulos referred to his own personal experience, as he was a tobacco 
producer himself, while Papapanagiotou submitted, as evidence, telegrams from many 
producers in Drama, protesting the fact that they had been left unpaid.” In addition, 
tobacco traders’ affidavits, submitted to the Greek courts, claimed that they too had 
been paid for the tobacco they had surrendered to the German authorities.*° These testi- 
monials, which clearly disputed the argument made by the 1962 ERE government, that 
the tobacco producers were excluded from compensation as they had already received 
payment for their tobacco, were not enough to trigger a revision in the distribution crite- 
ria. Moreover, in light of the disagreements and speculation, parliament failed, once 
again, to ratify the settlement. 

In January 1967, the bill was resubmitted, while the German authorities watched 
the inability of all Greek governments to ratify the settlement, six whole years after its 
signing, in a state of disbelief. In view of the upcoming elections,"! Bonn was fairly cer- 
tain that the ratification would not take place until ‘the formation of a new govern- 
ment’.* [n the event, however, following the military coup d'état of 21 April 1967, the 
elections never took place. Nevertheless, the Junta viewed the settlement as an opportu- 
nity to boost its image at no cost. In late July 1967, the Ministry of Finance issued an 
activity report, declaring the legislative regulation of several issues that had been 
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‘pending for years’, including ‘the distribution of 4,800,000 deutschmarks that the Ger- 
man government paid to Greece for tobacco seized during the Occupation'.? 

A few weeks later, the ratification of the settlement was published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette. Those entitled to compensation included ‘any natural or legal person of 
Greek nationality, practising the tobacco trade or in possession of commercial tobacco’, 
as long as ‘a) they suffered capital damage during the occupation (1941-4), due to the 
removal or forced sale of tobacco by German occupation authorities or parties autho- 
rized by German trade houses or dealers and b) they had not received compensation for 
this loss from other sources’. All interested parties would have to file their claim applica- 
tions to a committee based in the General Accounting Office of the Ministry of Finance, 
which would be in charge of assessing the damage suffered by ‘each of the claimants [...] 
due to the removal of their tobacco’ and allocating the compensation amounts to the 
beneficiaries. The distribution of the compensation would proceed as follows: applicants 
proving that they had suffered actual damages up to 50,000 drachmas would be com- 
pensated in full, while those showing losses of over 50,000 drachmas would be reim- 
bursed in full for the part of the damages up to 50,000 drachmas and ‘pro rata’ for the 
rest.*4 

Although the committee was established in January 19688° and everything pointed 
to an imminent distribution of the compensation amount, by 1970 the beneficiaries had 
still not received anything. In an article dated March 1970, the right-wing newspaper 
Akropolis accused the ‘recalcitrant state’ of obstructing the distribution of ‘even this 
minute amount of compensation’ that Germany had agreed to pay. In addition, the 
newspaper lashed out against the government’s ‘inconceivable act’ of ‘withholding 30% 
of the compensation paid as export tax’, thereby making the beneficiaries face an 
‘unimaginable ordeal’, and urged the finance minister to intervene in order to put an 
end to this ‘farce’ and ‘restore reason to those responsible for this baffling claim’.*° The 
article also captured the German authorities’ attention, and they initially tried to figure 
out what compensation the article was referring to. Although they were surprised to 
realize that it concerned the tobacco settlement, which they had signed with Greece 
more than a decade before, and that the beneficiaries had yet to receive compensation," 
they decided to stay out of the matter completely, so as to avoid a direct confrontation 
with the Junta, in an effort to protect German interests in Greece. The issue ended 
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formally for the Federal Republic in 1972 with the withdrawal or rejection of the last 
lawsuits pending in Greek courts against Reemtsma.** 

It took an additional four years to distribute the first round of compensation. 
Tobacco producers also submitted applications for claims, which were all rejected.?? 
According to the General Accounting Office, by July 1974 a total of 32,586,079 drach- 
mas were allocated to beneficiaries. Given that the Committee had awarded 
241,694,787 drachmas to 213 beneficiaries, we can assume that each beneficiary 
received only about 15.7% of the compensation that had been awarded.?? Two years 
later, after the payment of the compensation to all beneficiaries and the hearing of all 
appeals had been completed, a total of 5,392,805 drachmas remained available. 
Through a joint decision, the Ministries of Foreign Affairs and Finance approved an 
additional payment of 2.15% on the compensation awarded to beneficiaries.?' 


Conclusion 


Tobacco traders were not the only professional group in Greece to suffer substantial 
property losses during World War II. However, they were the only parties to receive 
compensation, albeit symbolic, from the Federal Republic of Germany. Bonn never 
extended the same courtesy to other groups, even though appeals from various circles, 
such as the Greek ship-owners, who were also considered pillars of the Greek economy 
and had an equal if not stronger influence than the tobacco traders, were numerous and 
continuous. This ‘special treatment’ derived not just from Bonn's desire to handle its 
wartime past. German officials realized that paying a relatively small sum for the trad- 
ers' compensation might lead to greater multiple gains. The Federal Republic would be 
able to preserve and further promote its economic relations with Greece by eliminating 
a nuisance capable of jeopardizing bilateral trade, considering that tobacco was the 
main Greek import into Germany. At the same time, it would also help stabilize Ger- 
many's growing political and economic influence in Greece, a move that was essential 
to Bonn's effort to consolidate its position in the postwar western world. Claims from 
other victims’ groups were therefore ignored, since compensating them would evidently 
not have the same advantages. 
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This article considers the variation in the metres of the ‘donep Eévov epigrams, collected 
in the Database of Byzantine Book Epigrams (DBBE). In its canonical form, these 
epigrams follow a dodecasyllabic metrical pattern. The seemingly unmetrical 
decasyllabic and decatetrasyllabic variants are explained from a cognitive-linguistic 
perspective as the pairing of different cola — 5+5 and 7+7 instead of the usual 7+5 or 
5-7. From this perspective, cola can be equated with the cognitive idea’ or intonation 
units’ (IUs) used in ordinary speech. 
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Introduction 


The study of Byzantine book epigrams had been largely neglected until the recent launch 
of the Database of Byzantine Book Epigrams (DBBE).' This has led to a number of 
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studies by members of the DBBE team,” but much investigation is still required, mainly 
due to the absence of critical editions for many of these texts. The metres of the book 
epigrams have never been studied before, even though this could provide new insights 
into the use and perception of metre in Byzantine times, because of the ad hoc character 
of many of the book epigrams. 

Byzantine metre in general has received more scholarly attention, most notably by 
Maas, Jeffreys, Lauxtermann and Rhoby.? These studies typically aim to determine the 
regular outlines of the two innovative types of Byzantine metre, that is to say, the dodec- 
asyllable and the decapentasyllable, or ‘political verse’ (oAittKdc otixoc), and compare 
them with Classical and/or Modern Greek metrical patterns. Most of the research con- 
cerning the dodecasyllable thus focuses on the development from the (post)classical iam- 
bic trimeter to its Byzantine counterpart and especially on the loss of prosody.* On the 
other hand, studies regarding the decapentasyllable typically concentrate upon its origin 
as a composite verse, that is to say, as a combination of an octasyllable and a heptasyl- 
lable, which explains the fixed caesura after the eighth syllable.? 

This article offers a cognitive-linguistic interpretation of the metrical irregularities 
in the ‘&onep Eévov epigrams, along the lines of Janse (for the Homeric hexameter)? and 
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forthcoming; F. Bernard and K. Demoen, ‘Book epigrams’, in A. Rhoby, N. Zaglas and W. Hórandner (eds), 
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Soltic (for the Byzantine decapentasyllable),’ rather than a revision of the regular Byzan- 
tine metrical patterns. Book epigrams constitute an ideal corpus for this type of research, 
because fewer epigrams maintain the artificial, quantitative prosody of ancient times, 
and many bear witness to the rather limited level of literacy of the scribes who wrote 
them. Not surprisingly, therefore, irregularities and deviations occur rather frequently 
in this corpus. 


Text-related and scribe-related epigrams 


An important distinction to be made when one studies book epigrams is the one 
between text-related and scribe-related epigrams.? Each of these two types of epigram 
has a different context and must therefore be read and understood in a slightly different 
way. 

Text-related epigrams are, in a broad sense, comments on the main text of the man- 
uscript. This may be a metrical paraphrase, a clarifying note to the text, or simply a 
comment by the scribe regarding the content or the author of the text. Text-related epi- 
grams are therefore very much bound to the specific manuscript they are written in and 
to the specific text that they accompany, in that they only make sense next to that text. 
They are sometimes even so closely connected to the main text that they were felt by 
later scribes to be part of it and copied as such. In this respect, text-related epigrams 
are quite fixed and not open to changes by the scribe, who generally copied them as 
faithfully as possible. 

An entirely different and, for us, more interesting type of book epigram is the 
scribe-related epigram. The main topic of these texts is scribal activity, such as a prayer 
by the scribe before he starts copying, an expression of joy as he finishes the manuscript, 
or a metrical colophon. Scribe-related epigrams are much more fluid than text-related 
epigrams because they have very little connection to the main text and can therefore eas- 
ily ‘migrate’ from one manuscript to another. They were not felt to be fixed, which 
caused scribes to adopt and adapt the texts to their own needs. When Christine Thomas 
defines ‘fluid texts’ she asserts that they behave ‘similarly to oral tradition, with each 
manuscript representing a new "performance" of the work in another context. Yet this 
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occurs on the level of written text.” This is certainly applicable to scribe-related book 
epigrams. Despite their fundamentally written character, they share certain characteris- 
tics with oral texts, since they were cited from memory rather than copied from paper, ? 
which in turn leads to a very changeable type of text, with each variant being a perfor- 


mance in its own right and with its own value. 


The ‘@oxep E£vov epigrams 
p 


The popular scribal ‘éonep Eévov’ epigrams,'! which are the subject of the present arti- 
cle, are an example of scribe-related epigrams. The different occurrences of these epi- 
grams abound in variation, including metrical variation on the dodecasyllabic type, 
which will prove to be important for our understanding of the pragmatics of Byzantine 
metre. Treu, Brock and Lemay have collected numerous occurrences of the ‘&onep Eévov 
epigrams and they focus on lexical and grammatical variation." However, none of 
these studies had access to the collection of the DBBE, in which more than one hundred 
and fifty occurrences of this type have so far been collected at the time of writing, '? nor 
did they focus on the metrical variation in the different occurrences. The following 
example, metrically an accentual dodecasyllable, with strong caesura after the seventh 
syllable, has by far the most occurrences (24):'* 


&onep Eévot xatpovow lp; ióeiv x(ac)pió(a)- 
obtws kai oi yp&(qovrtec) Ig BiBAtov téàoc + 
(DBBE 346;'° Oxford, Bodl. Libr., Barocci 102, f. 210v)! 


Just as strangers rejoice in seeing their fatherland, 
So do writers at the end of their book. 


9 C. Thomas, The Acts of Peter, Gospel Literature and the Ancient Novel. Rewriting the Past (Oxford 
2003) 40. 

10 Bernard and Demoen, ‘Book epigrams’, 13, cf. infra under ‘3. The &onep Eévoi epigrams’. 

11 This type of book epigram is called ‘colophon verse’ by M. D. Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from 
Pisides to Geometres: Texts and Contexts (Vienna 2003) 200. 

12 K. Treu, ‘Der Schreiber am Ziel: Zu den Versen “Qonep tévoi yaipovov... und anlichen’, in J. Dummer, K. 
Treu and M. Richard (eds), Studia Codicologica (Berlin 1977) 473-92; S. Brock, "The scribe reaches 
harbour, Byzantinische Forschungen 21 (1995) 195-202; P. Lemay, ‘De functie en de evolutie van de 
verzen onep évo... in Byzantijnse manuscripten’, unpublished MA thesis, Ghent University, 2013. 

13 The 'Gonep čévor epigrams in the DBBE all date from the period 900-1500. 

14 DBBE 22, 275, 799, 800, 1137, 1159, 1362, 1513, 1696, 1758, 1765, 1814, 1871, 2129, 2906, 3004, 
3285, 3495, 3687, 3907, 4505, 4915, 4919, 5633. It should be noted that the exact number of occurrences 
may change in the future, as the DBBE is continually expanding. In April 2017, the total number of 'óorep 
éévov epigrams in the DBBE was set at 159. 

15 Text source by DBBE. 

16 All cited epigrams in this article are what the DBBE calls ‘occurrences’ (as opposed to ‘types’), i.e. the 
faithful transcription of the text as it was found in the manuscript. No normalizations have been applied to 
these texts and all orthographic mistakes/variances are retained. 
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The following, longer, variant with the same metrical structure has an impressive 
amount of occurrences as well (19):'” 


"Oonep évo xaipovow lp; ideiv natpida 
Kai oi PaAattevovtec lg7 ebpeiv Mpéva 
obtw kai oi ypa&@ovtes lg7 BiBAtov téAoc: 


(DBBE 1900;'* Athos, Moné Vatopedi 1486) 


Just as strangers rejoice in seeing their fatherland, 
And those at sea in finding a harbour, 
So do writers at the end of their book. 


The orthographical, lexical and metrical variation on these two examples is vir- 
tually endless, as authors added lines and words with apparently little regard for the 
pattern of the dodecasyllabic metre. The epigram was so popular - with over one 
hundred and fifty occurrences, no doubt we only slightly gain a glimpse of the real 
extent of its popularity"? - that it must have been widely known, and therefore 
scribes must have had its blueprint in the back of their minds as they produced their 
own version of it.*° This may to some extent explain the vast variation in the various 
occurrences, as every scribe could freely add to these epigrams as they pleased. How- 
ever, it is interesting to note that there are discernible patterns in the recurring metri- 
cal deviations, which suggests that something more is going on here than simple 
idiosyncrasies or irregularities. 


Metrical variants 


What we call ‘variants’ are often simply dismissed as mistakes. At first sight, that is 
indeed what they appear to be: mistakes by a scribe who was incapable of composing 
correct dodecasyllables. However, more seems to be at work here. The sheer number of 
deviations is staggering and might make one question whether any of these scribes 
knew what a dodecasyllable looked like at all. Of the one hundred and fifty nine 'Gozep 
Eévov epigrams collected to date, only a mere seventy-nine are written entirely in correct 
dodecasyllables, while the remaining eighty all contain a metrical irregularity of some 
sort. It hardly seems likely that none of these eighty scribes knew how to count up to 
twelve syllables. 


17 DBBE 1116, 1275, 1369, 1393, 1561, 1640, 1733, 1898, 1900, 1921, 1985, 2173, 5920, 5956, 5970, 
6072, 7910, 7979, 8833. 

18 Text source by F. Evangelatou-Notara, XvAAoyr) ypovoAoynuévov onuewouárov éAAgvikàv kwðikov, 1306 ai. 
(Athens 1984) 150. 

19 An interesting parallel can be found in Syriac and Arabic manuscripts, where the same, popular simile 
frequently occurs, cf. A. C. McCollum, ‘The rejoicing sailor and the rotting hand: Two formulas in Syriac 
and Arabic colophons, with related phenomena in other languages', Journal of Syriac Studies 18.1 (2015) 
67-93. 

20 Bernard and Demoen, ‘Book epigrams’, 13. 
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What is even more interesting is that the metrical variants of the ‘&onep čévor epi- 
grams are not random, but instead the same types of ‘mistakes’ keep on recurring. One 
can as a matter of fact neatly subdivide the variants into three groups: decasyllables, 
decatetrasyllables and decapentasyllables. 

We start with the least common variant, which is the decasyllable. The following 
example contains an irregular decasyllabic line in the third verse, whereas the rest of the 
epigram is composed in correct dodecasyllables: 


"Oonep évo xaipovow lp; ideiv natpida 
Kai oi Badattevovtec Ig7 ebpeiv péva: 
oi vocoóvrec dé lgs tvxeiv byeiac, 

obtw kai oi ypa&@ovtec lg7 BiBAtov téAoc. 


(DBBE 2049;7' Athos, Moné Koutloumousiou 246)? 


Just as strangers rejoice in seeing their fatherland, 
And those at sea in finding a harbour, 

And those who are ill in regaining their health, 
So do writers at the end of their book. 


This is yet another argument against the assumed ignorance of the scribes, who 
were supposedly unable to compose correct dodecasyllables. It is clear that this scribe 
knew perfectly well how to do it, as he did it correctly in three out of four lines. Indeed, 
it hardly seems likely that he copied these lines from another manuscript, but made an 
error whilst copying line 3 (resulting in a decasyllable). As mentioned earlier, these pop- 
ular formulas were most often not copied from parchment, but instead reproduced 
from memory. This means that our scribe must have read the extended version of the 
‘donep Eévov’ formula somewhere else, reproduced it, but thought it necessary to change 
line 3 into a decasyllable. He knew what a dodecasyllable should look like (cf. lines 1, 2 
and 4), but seemingly did not mind deviating from it. Should we then consider line 3 to 
be a mistake, or simply a variant? Was this felt by the Byzantine public, who read and/ 
or heard this epigram, to be wrong or not ? 

It is important to notice that the deviating line exhibits a medial caesura, dividing 
the verse into two metrical cola of five syllables. The following, definitely less elegant, 
yet very similar, variant has a decasyllabic first line with the same colometrical division: 


‘Qc ó6ovrópois lgs natpiða PO&oa, 
obtw Kai toic yp&povoty, lg; PiBAtov TéAOG:- 


(DBBE 59; Athos, Moné Vatopedi 314) 


21 Text source by F. Evangelatou-Notara, Xopnyoi-Ktrjtopec-Swpntés oe onperdpata Kwdixwv, TaAcioddyeto 
Xpóvoi (Athens 2000) 257. 

22 A very similar variant is DBBE 2473 (Vatican, Bibl. Apostolica Vaticana - Ross. 887). 

23 Text source by S. D. Kadas, Ta onuewouoro tav xyepoypáqoov trjg iep&c Meyiotys Movrjig Barozauóíov 
(Mount Athos 2000) 57. 
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As it is for travellers to reach the fatherland, 
So is for writers the end of their book. 


Thus we find a pentasyllabic colon on either side of the strong caesura at B5,7* 
which is of course metrically irregular within the framework of the dodecasyllable, but 
nonetheless understandable because the pentasyllabic colon can occur both in pre- and 
post-caesural positions in a regular dodecasyllable. 

The second largest group of metrical variants in the ‘dsonep Eévov epigrams consists 
of the decapentasyllable. Two examples are the following: 


&onep Eévor xaipovtec lg7 idetv 1(at) pid 

Kai oi PaAattevovtec lg7 ebpeiv Mpéva 

(...) 

obtw kai oi DifAoypó«povrec lpg evpeiv BiBAtov ceAoc 

(DBBE 4853;7° Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana Q 14 sup. f. 476v) 


“‘Qonep Eévot xaipovow lp; ideiv natpida, 

xai oi PaAratevovtec lg7 ideiv Auiévot, 

obtw Kai oi BifAoypó«povrec lpg iSetv BiBAtov ceAoc.- 
(DBBE 6320;7° Vienna, med. Gr. 26 f. 118r) 


In both epigrams, the decapentasyllabic line is the last one (if read with synizesis: 
kai oi = xt oi) and both times it is the odd one out in an otherwise dodecasyllabic epi- 
gram. We may assume in these two cases that the last line is meant to be a political verse 
and therefore belongs to another metre entirely. However, the question still remains as 
to why the scribe thought it suitable to suddenly switch from the dodecasyllable, which 
was a very familiar metre for book epigrams and had a rather archaic and therefore edu- 
cated ring to it,” to the political verse, which was felt to be ‘unmetrical’ (uétpov Gpe- 
?5 rather low-brow, and much more suited to didactic poetry and longer 
narratives, such as epics, romances, and verse chronicles. Is it a mistake again or simply 


tpov), 


variation? 


24 Maas, Der byzantinische Zwolfsilber, calls the inner caesura in the dodecasyllable Binnenschluf rather 
than ‘caesura’, as he correctly believes the nature of the dodecasyllabic pause to be different from the caesura 
in prosodic metres. Based on Maas’ terminology, the inner caesura is often referred to with the letter ‘B’ 
followed by the number of syllables preceding the Binnenschluf (B5 or B7). 

25 Text source by E. Martini, Catalogus codicum graecorum Bibliothecae Ambrosianae I (Milan 1906) 
753. 

26 Text source by H. Hunger, Jobannes Chortasmenos (ca. 1370-ca. 1436/37). Briefe, Gedichte und kleine 
Schriften. Einleitung, Regesten, Prosophographie, Texte (Vienna 1969) 72. 

27 The Byzantines continued calling the dodecasyllable ‘iambic trimiter’, as if it was still the very same metre 
of ancient authors. More educated scribes even preserved the archaic prosody in their dodecasyllabic poems, 
in order to maintain the illusion of an archaic metre, cf. P. Maas, Der byzantinische Zwólfsilber; M. D. 
Lauxtermann, ‘The velocity of pure iambs’; The Spring of Rhythm; A. Rhoby, ‘Vom jambischen Trimeter’. 
28 F. Bernard, Writing and Reading Byzantine Secular Poetry (Oxford 2014) 243-4. 
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The last and by far the largest group of metrical deviations is the group of the deca- 
tetrasyllables. No fewer than thirty-nine occurrences display one or more decatetrasyl- 
labic lines. The following occurrence is typical: 


&onep évo xaipovtec lg7 eiv matpida, 
obt(we) (koi) ot ypápovtes lg7 Weiv BiBAtov véAoc:- 
(DBBE 170;?? Paris, BnF, Coisl. 28, f. 269v) 


The two extra syllables in the last line are caused by the repetition of ‘ideiv’ in the 
second line, ‘gegen das Metrum’, as Treu puts it.” This seems to suggest that the repeti- 
tion here is due to inadvertence on the part of the scribe, who may have copied the 
word unwittingly in order to create a stylistic parallelism with the first line, at the 
expense of the metrical regularity of the verse. It looks as if this hypothesis is further cor- 
roborated by DBBE 22, where the second ‘ideiv’ in the last verse seems to have been 
erased, possibly because the scribe realized he had written a decatetrasyllable instead of 
a dodecasyllable.?' 

However, stylistic parallelism does not account for the strikingly large number of 
occurrences with a decatetrasyllable in the last line (31), in which ‘iðeïv’ is sometimes 
replaced by 'eópeiv',? nor for occurrences such as the following, where the decatetrasyl- 
lable occurs in the first line instead: 


&onep Eévor xaipovt(atc) lg7 idetv 2(at)pida yév(ous) 
k(ai) ot PaAattevovtec lg7 éppiv péva - 
obtos kai oi yp&pov(tec) Ig; BiBAtov c£Ao(c) 


(DBBE 1808;?? Kalavryta, Moné Megalou Spelaiou 16, f. 193r) 


In this case, the two extra syllables are caused by the addition of 'yévovc' at the end 
of the first line, without any analogy to explain the metrical irregularity. The following 
occurrence even contains two decatetrasyllables, in the second and third lines 
respectively: 


ğonep Eévor xoípovow lp; ióeiv (at) pida: 
Kai oi óc actebovrec lg7 ebpeiv KaAdV Aowiéva, 
obtoc Kai oi ypóqovrec lg7 ideiv BiBAtov véAoc. 


(DBBE 2611;** Firenze, Bibl. Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 5, Cod. 25, f. 226r) 


29 Text source by DBBE. 

30 Treu, ‘Der Schreiber am Ziel’, 47. 

31 DBBE 22 (Florence, Bibl. Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 60, Cod. 15, f. 205r). 

32 DBBE 22, 170, 801, 876 (evpeiv), 957, 972 (ebpeiv), 1146, 1499, 1700, 1941, 1988, 2284, 2305, 2955, 
3472, 3673, 4055, 4156, 4223, 4572, 4590, 5403, 5514, 5618, 5799, 6049, 6052, 6782, 6907, 7647, 7846. 
33 Text source by F. Evangelatou-Notara, IIoAat0Aóyeiot ypóvoi, 174. 

34 Text source by DBBE. 
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There are eight more occurrences of this type with a decatetrasyllabic line somewhere 
other than in the last line,?? which suggests that it really was not that uncommon for 
scribes to produce decatetrasyllabic lines - with or without an analogy to spur this on. 
Moreover, parallel to the decasyllable, the decatetrasyllable invariably has a strong 
medial caesura at B7, which divides the verse into two heptasyllabic cola. An interesting 
variation on this pattern is the following: 


Gonep Éévot xaipovow lp; ideiv natpidac: 

Kai oi Ó&Aacccebovreg Ig7 ebpeiv Aeyiévoc 

xai orep ot odiypióA oot Igz;s iSetv &AevOepta, 
TOLOVT® kai oi ypóqovrec Ipz;s iSeiv BiBAtov véAoc; 


(DBBE 3616;°° Copenhagen, KB. Fabr. 94.8, f. 218v) 


Just as strangers rejoice in seeing their fatherlands, 

And those at sea in finding a harbour, 

And like prisoners of war in seeing their freedom, 

In the same way do writers rejoice in seeing the end of their book. 


The last two lines of this occurrence, if read without synizesis, consist of an octasyl- 
labic colon before, and a heptasyllabic colon after, the caesura. In other words, they 
would result in two decapentasyllabic verses with strong caesurae after the eighth sylla- 
ble. However, if read with synizesis (koi domep’ = ‘Ki orep’ and ‘totobtw’ = 'rotobto), 
the same lines would again scan like decatetrasyllables, with a heptasyllabic colon on 
either side of the caesura at B7. Given the prevalent stress pattern of the first colon 
(XXXXXXX), it makes more sense to read both lines as decatetra- instead of 
decapentasyllables. 

In this context, it is interesting to note that Lauxtermann mentions a potential pre- 
decessor of these decatetrasyllables, when he cites a ninth-century hymn from Barb. Gr. 
310 that was presented in paired heptasyllables.*” Nevertheless, we must certainly not 
assume that we have stumbled upon a new Byzantine metrical pattern here, since decate- 
trasyllables were, despite everything, still considered to be irregular: there are no exam- 
ples of epigrams written entirely in decatetrasyllables, but instead they are always the 
odd ones out in a dodecasyllabic epigram. In this regard, they were irregular, but still 
not so irregular that it was felt to be problematic to produce them on a relatively fre- 
quent basis. 


35 DBBE 972 (last two lines), 1808 (first line), 1811 (first line), 1956 (second line), 3185 (second line), 4689 
(first line), 5614 (last two lines), 5996 (first line). 

36 Text source by B. Schartau, Codices graeci Haunienses (Copenhagen 1994) 435. 

37 M. D. Lauxtermann, The Spring of Rhythm, 51. On the previous page, he mentions four other hymns in 
the same manuscript: three of them also in heptasyllables, the other one in octosyllables. 
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A cognitive-linguistic analysis 


The occurrence of deca-, decatetra- and decapentasyllabic lines in what is essentially a 
dodecasyllabic epigram is usually explained as being a metrical irregularity or a scribal 
error. As we have shown, however, simply dismissing these irregularities as mistakes is 
not entirely satisfactory. Why do the same types of mistakes keep on recurring? And 
why do they arise so very frequently? How do such ‘errors’ occur exactly? To under- 
stand this phenomenon, we have to take into account the cognitive mechanisms under- 
lying the process of versification. The production (and interpretation) of verse is in 
important respects comparable to the production (and interpretation) of speech. This is 
particularly evident in the case of (conceptually) oral poetry, such as Homer,*® but it is 
also true for fluid texts, such as the ‘donep &évov epigrams. As was already mentioned 
earlier, fluid texts - such as scribe-related book epigrams - are texts with numerous 
changes and variations in their different attestations, as they could often be rewritten 
and adapted to new needs.*” They therefore behave ‘similarly to oral tradition ,*? 
because they were cited from memory rather than copied from paper. In a similar vein, 
Bakker calls the (conceptually) oral poetry of Homer ‘special speech’.*! Like speech, 
poetry is not composed of long, continuous stretches, but of shorter units, called ‘idea 
units’ or ‘intonation units’ (IUs) by the American linguist Wallace Chafe.^? In recent 
years, Chafe's theory of IUs has been consistently and successfully applied to the analy- 
sis of the Byzantine moAttiKdc otixoc poetry by Soltic, who has shown convincingly that 
the cola of the Byzantine metres are the metrical equivalents of IUs.** Cola are in essence 
cognitive units, both conceptually (qua ‘idea’) and formally (qua ‘intonation’), which 
function as the building blocks of the verse, an insight anticipated by Mackridge and 
Lauxtermann.^^ The latter’s ‘principle of pairing ^ explains the origin of the decapenta- 
syllable as the pairing of an octa- and a heptasyllable, two independent metres which 


38 M. Janse, Homerische metriek; Metrical Schemes of the Hexameter; Inleiding tot de Homerische taal en 
metriek. 

39 P. Van Nuffelen, ‘John of Antioch, inflated and deflated. Or: how (not) to collect fragments of early 
Byzantine historians’, Byzantion 82 (2012) 446. 

40 C. Thomas, The Acts of Peter, 40. 

41 E. J. Bakker, Poetry in Speech: Orality and Homeric Discourse (Ithaca 1997). 

42 W. Chafe, ‘Cognitive constraints on information flow’, in R. Tomlin (ed.), Coherence and Grounding in 
Discourse: Outcome of a Symposium, Eugene, Oregon (Amsterdam 1987) 21-51; ‘Prosodic and functional 
units of language’, in J. A. Edwards & M. D. Lampert (eds), Talking Data: Transcription and Coding in 
Discourse Research (Hillsdale 1993) 33-43; Discourse, Consciousness and Time: The Flow and 
Displacement of Conscious Experience in Speaking and Writing (Chicago 1994); ‘The analysis of discourse 
flow’, in D. Schiffrin, D. Tannen and H. E. Hamilton (eds), The Handbook of Discourse Analysis (Oxford 
2001) 673-87. 

43 Soltic, ‘Late medieval Greek vernacular nodutiKdc otiyos poetry’; ‘Distribution of object clitic pronouns’; 
‘Late medieval Greek név’; “Vernacular medieval Greek romances’. 

44 Mackridge, ‘Metrical structure of the oral decapentasyllable’; Lauxtermann, The Spring of Rhythm. 

45 Lauxtermann, The Spring of Rhythm, 51. 
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were often paired to form decahexa- and decatetrasyllabic verses respectively.*° Laux- 
termann very appropriately observes that 'the juxtaposition of two metrical segments 
rather rudimentarily corresponds to certain cognitive processes of the human mind. ^? 

It is interesting to note that this principle of pairing is not something that is only 
limited to Byzantine metrics. This very same concept of pairing together shorter units is 
applied in a similar way in many Byzantine rhetorical and liturgical texts, mostly in 
order to emphasize an antithesis or a parallelism. This is what is called the 'commatic 
style', which is used most often in Asianic rhetorical texts (as opposed to Attic ora- 
tory).^? It is not very surprising that Byzantine oratory and Byzantine accentual poetry 
exhibit striking similarities, since the Byzantines did not consider these two categories to 
be separate from one another, but instead conceived them to be two ends of one contin- 
uum. As Lauxtermann states: ‘In the Byzantine world ... prose and poetry dance to the 
same tune and respond to the same rhythmical rules." ^? 

The principle of pairing suggests that the composition of a verse - any verse - is a 
cognitive process which not only helps poets to produce their verses by stringing 
together cola as cognitive building blocks, that is to say, IUs, but which also assists the 
poets' audiences to process these IUs by tying them together, one after the other. The 
principle of pairing also explains the occurrence of ‘irregular’ verses within what is oth- 
erwise a standard dodecasyllable. The scribes write, or rather compose, their verses by 
pairing cola which, if paired improperly, may result in decasyllables (5--5), decatetrasyl- 
lables (7+7) or even decapentasyllables (8+7), since octasyllabic cola were as common 
as penta- and heptasyllabic cola during the period under scrutiny here. A good example 
is the following occurrence, which combines a dodecasyllable, a decatetrasyllable and a 
decapentasyllable: 


Gomep Éévot xaipovow lp; eideiv (at) pda, 
Kai oi Baratevovtec Ip7 Tob POcoat eic Xipévoc, 
obtw kai oi DifAoypó«povrec lpg ebpeiv PiBAtov veXoc. 


(DBBE 1956;°° Udine, bibl. Arciv. 264 f. 232r) 


The cognitive independence of the colon as an IU is further illustrated by the fact 
that it resembles the formula of epic poetry, as in the following occurrence: 


46 Op. cit., 50. 

47 Op. cit., 85. 

48 H. B. Dewing, ‘The origin of the accentual prose rhythm in Greek’, The American Journal of Philology 
31.3 (1910), 312-28; V. Valiavitcharska, Rhetoric and Rhythm in Byzantium: the Sound of Persuasion 
(Cambridge, 2013). Both Hórandner and Lauxtermann even assume that Byzantine accentual poetry has its 
earliest roots in rhetorical rhythm, cf. W. Hórandner, Der Prosarhythmus in der retorischen Literatur der 
Byzantiner (Vienna 1981); W. Hórandner, ‘Beobachtungen zur Litararüsthetik der Byzantiner. Einige 
byzantinische Zeugnisse zu Metrik und Rhythmik', Byzantinoslavica 56.2. (1995) 279-90; Lauxtermann, 
The velocity of pure iambs; The Spring of Rhythm. 

49 Lauxtermann, The Spring of Rhythm, 77. 

50 Text source by DBBE. 
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&onep Éévot xaípovow lp; ideiv (at) pida, 
xai oi Parattebovtes Iz idetv Mpéva, 

Kai oi otpatevdpevot [7 idetv tò képooq 

Kai oi voow Keipevot lg7 ideiv byetav 

obtw kai oi ypi&@ovtec lg7 idetv BiBAtov téàos. 


(DBBE 2305;°! Thessalonike, Moné Blatadon 93, end of ms.) 


Just as strangers rejoice in seeing their fatherland, 
And those at sea in seeing a harbour, 

And those at war in seeing profit (?), 

And those bedridden by illness in seeing health, 
So do writers in seeing the end of their book. 


The extension of the standard book epigram by several lines - in which seafarers, 
soldiers, sick people, merchants, and sometimes fishermen or prisoners of war underline 
the parallelism with the writers — is quite common and different scribes often opt for dif- 
ferent similes, sometimes only including the seafarers or sometimes inventing even more 
comparisons. However, in this particular occurrence, something seems to have gone 
astray in the third line. The simile with the soldiers is usually the following one: 'koi oi 
oTpatevopevot Ip iSeiv tò vikoc, ^? while the idea of profit commonly occurs in a simile 
about merchants: ‘kai oi tpaypattevovtes Ip; iSeiv tò xép8oc, "^ both of which make 
more sense in terms of content. What seems to have happened here is that the scribe 
mixed up these two very well-known verses in his head and merged them into one.?* 
More precisely, he paired cola belonging to two different verses, which confirms the 
idea of metrical cola as being cognitive units and building blocks of the verse. 


Conclusion 


If one applies the canonical rules of the dodecasyllable to the “dsonep &&vov book epi- 
grams, it seems as if most of the occurrences contain metrical irregularities (of the one 
hundred and fifty-nine occurrences, only seventy-nine are written in correct dodecasyl- 
lables)?? and thus supposedly have very little literary value. From a cognitive point of 


51 Text source by S. Efstratiades, "Aytopevtikóv koótov onpewopoca, 'onyópioc ó Hadauã&ç 3 (1919) 150. 
52. DBBE 60, 1499, 2305, 3472, 3673, 4055, 5514, 6782. 

53 DBBE 1499, 2045, 3472, 3673, 4055, 6907, 7647. 

54 The same phenomenon occurs in DBBE 4156 (Athos, Moné Megistes Lavras © 147, f. 137r), which 
displays a very similar text but with some minor differences: xoípovrec instead of yaipovow in the first line, 
eópeiv instead of iSeiv in the second line, the fourth line is omitted, and fifAtov instead of ifAtov in the last 
line. 

55 There is no clear chronological evolution in the metrical irregularities of the ‘&onep &évov epigrams: 
mistakes occur at random from the ninth to the fifteenth century. Combinations with decapentasyllabic lines 
only emerge from the tenth century onwards (i.e. the genesis of the decapentasyllabic metre) and become 
considerably more popular during the fifteenth century. 
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view, however, it appears as if the Byzantine scribes had a different perception of metre, 
in that they were more concerned with the pairing of existing (penta-, hepta- and octa- 
syllabic) cola than with the resultant metre per se. Deviant metres, such as the deca- and 
decatetrasyllable, were not considered to be very irregular or even wrong, but simply 
resulted from a different application of the principle of pairing. Variatio delectat — as 
long as the ‘edpupia’, the fluency, and eloquence of the verse was not compromised.^? 


56 For more on ebpvOpío and its use in both poetry and prose, see M. D. Lauxtermann, ‘The velocity of pure 
iambs’, 19-20. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


A newly discovered photograph of the tombstone of Patriarch Meletios II 


Since the publication of our article on the tombstone of Meletios II in Muswell Hill, 
London, in Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 41.2 (2017),' a photograph, probably 
taken in the 1920s and showing the tombstone in the garden of North Bank, has come 
to light. At that time, the tombstone was in much better condition than it now is. It had 
not then broken into pieces. The jagged edge at the bottom of the tombstone may be an 
indication that it is not complete. 


Richard Clogg 
St Antony’s College, Oxford 


Charalambos Dendrinos 
The Hellenic Institute, Royal Holloway, University of London 





1 (f+) J. Chrysostomides, R. Clogg and Ch. Dendrinos, ‘The tombstone of an Ecumenical Patriarch in 
Muswell Hill, London: Meletios II (1700-80, r. 1768-9)’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 41.2 (2017) 
229-38 (DOI: 10.1017/byz.2017.1). 
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Amsterdam’s Greek merchants: protégés of the Dutch, beneficiaries of the 
Russians, subjects of the Ottomans and supporters of Greece 


Hasan Colak 
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Merchant diasporas have long attracted the attention of scholars through the narrow 
prisms of ‘nations’ and states. The history of Amsterdam’s Greek Orthodox merchants, 
together with the other cases—who left the Ottoman Empire in the eighteenth century 
and established a seemingly controversial range of networks involving the Dutch, 
Russian, Ottoman and Greek states there—is an oft-quoted example. This article draws 
attention to some of the problematic aspects of these perceptions of the relations 
between states and diaspora merchants. The main tenet of the article is that nation- and 
state-centred perspectives are limited in explaining the full scope of flexibility and 
pragmatism displayed by the diaspora merchants. 


Keywords: Trade; Ottoman Greek diasporas; pragmatism; Amsterdam; the Dutch 
Republic 


These great corporations are a good thing. They are the government of the 
country, they work for their own account and behalf without having to go 
abroad, ... [they provide] work and enable all of them to work. All these things 
cannot be supported under the Turk, nor can they come about, for he is 
without order and justice and if the capital (sermaye) is a thousand, he calls it 
ten times as much, so as to confiscate it, to impoverish the others, not 
appreciating that the enriching of his subjects is the wealth of his Empire. But 
these [the Dutch] maintain with justice and he [the Turk] is wholly unjust and 
cannot achieve anything but spoil.' 


1 N. Andriotis, ‘To Xpovixó tov ApotepdSap’, Néx Eotia 10 (1931) 851. I have used the English translation 
provided in R. Clogg, "The concerns of a Greek merchant: the journal of Ioannis Pringos of Amsterdam', in 
R. Clogg (ed.), Tbe Movement for Greek Independence 1770-1821: A Collection of Documents (London 
1976) 43-44. For an introduction in Dutch, see S. Antoniadis, 'Het dagboek van een te Amsterdam 
gevestigde griekse koopman’, Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis 69 (1956) 57-66. The most detailed study on 
Pringos is V. Skouvaras, Iwávvnç IIpíykog (1725;-1789): H eAAnvixy ropoikía tov Apotepvtap, n oyodý Kou m 
PifAio0rjkm Zayopác) (Athens 1964). 
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Written by a prominent Greek merchant” in Amsterdam, these lines graphically 
express his appreciation of the Dutch infrastructure for international trade, namely the 
presence of large commercial corporations and the possibility of accumulating capital, 
and his equally balanced dissatisfaction with the inability and unwillingness of the Otto- 
man administration to provide such infrastructure. The author of these lines, Ioannis 
Pringos (Johannes Brink in Dutch sources) hailed from the small Ottoman region of 
Zagora, adapted successfully to Amsterdam and amassed a fortune there. During the 
Russo-Ottoman war (1768-74) he had great sympathy for Russia. In Amsterdam, he 
collected hundreds of books and in his native Zagora he established a library where pio- 
neers of the Greek Enlightenment, including Rigas Velestinlis, spent considerable time. 
Taken at face value, the lives and activities of merchants such as Pringos could and did 
serve a number of nationalist perspectives. Kordatos saw in Pringos a pioneer of 
‘Romaic bourgeoisie’ (popéixr] uxtovpGovatía) which, he thought, was essential for an 
understanding of the ‘Romaic nationalism’ in the time of Rigas.? Acknowledging this 
view, Stavrianos claimed that Pringos and other Balkan merchants in Europe ‘tended to 
be radical-minded because of their contacts with the West,’ and made important contri- 
butions to ‘Balkan national development.’ On a broader level, these views were on a 
par with the general image of the Greek merchants as a new social group that made the 
Greek Revolution financially sustainable and helped to spread the ideas of the Enlight- 
enment. This image of the non-Muslim merchants was recognized by scholars of Otto- 
man and Middle Eastern history. They assumed that the non-Muslim merchants 
flourished due to their collaboration with foreigners and that their interests were in har- 
mony with those of the foreigners. Bernard Lewis even associated these merchants with 
the compradors in China.? For a long time, such a negative view of the merchants in 
question in Ottoman studies retained the interpretation of diaspora merchants in the 
way assumed by the nationalist perspectives. 

These nationalist readings have been challenged by a number of scholars from dif- 
ferent fields of history. While the role of the merchants in disseminating the Enlighten- 
ment ideas has been acknowledged by a number of scholars, Richard Clogg questioned 
the view that makes a direct link between diaspora merchants and Greek nationalism 
and stated that the rich merchants who contributed to Greek nationalism were 'very 
much the exception. Similarly, Reşat Kasaba opposed the idea associating the 


2 Inthis article, the term ‘Greek merchant’ refers to both Greek-speaking and Greek Orthodox merchants. 
The Greek merchants in Amsterdam largely differed from the case of some other Greek diasporas which 
involved Greek Orthodox converts to Catholicism, and Orthodox merchants who spoke other languages 
than Greek. 

3  G.Kordatos, Prfyoc depaíog kai n BaAkavikij ouoozovóía (Athens 1945) 7-28. 

4 L. S. Stavrianos, ‘Antecedents to the Balkan revolutions of the nineteenth century’, The Journal of 
Modern History 29/4 (1957) 342-3. 

5 B. Lewis, The Emergence of Modern Turkey (London 1961) 448. 

6 R. Clogg, "The Greek mercantile bourgeoisie: “progressive” or “reactionary”? in R. Clogg (ed.), Balkan 
Society in the Age of Greek Independence (London 1981) 104. 
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Ottoman non-Muslim merchants and the compradors in China and pointed out a number 
of discrepancies between the interests of the Ottoman non-Muslim merchants and the 
British.’ While diaspora studies in Greek academia have regarded the Greek diasporas ini- 
tially as integral components of the Greek state, equally contributing to its emergence and 
maintenance,” a second strand of scholars in the post-junta period in Greece brought 
about an alternative approach and methodology. In this new framework diasporas in 
question began to be analysed not necessarily as part of a phenomenon springing from a 
common source—in this case Greek ‘nation’ and/or state—but also as part of the host 
states to which Greek people migrated. This outlook entailed a new methodology that 
combined Greek sources with those produced by the mechanisms of the related host 
country. Studies by Olga Katsiardi-Hering, starting with her two-volume monograph on 
the Greek diaspora in Trieste," opened new avenues of research for diaspora studies in 
terms of taking the diasporas themselves as the key point of departure regardless of their 
contribution to the Greek state. Herself a prolific scholar, she has contributed to the field 
as an author, supervisor, and editor for books, book series and journals, hence helping to 
create a niche for a new strand of studies analysing the diasporas afresh under the light of 
Greek and European sources. In connection with this development, new research direc- 
tions including migration studies and maritime history began to flourish in this period. 

A particular advantage of diaspora studies is their ability to bring the scholarship on 
Greek diasporas into conversation with non-Greek cases. However, a notable pitfall in 
this approach is its reiteration of a uniform image of diaspora communities—one that 
mimics the nation outside its normative ‘space’! for the sake of comparison. Despite such 
developments within the secondary literature, however, nationalist readings have not 
ceased to exist even in some of the revisionist approaches. While proposing to challenge 
the ‘national historiographies’ which ‘have masked the significance of trade diasporas and 
their entrepreneurial networks’,'* a recent publication involves, alongside a more nuanced 
vision of the Greek diasporas, perspectives that see a direct link between the Greek state 


7 R. Kasaba ‘Was there a compradore bourgeoisie in mid-nineteenth century Western Anatolia?', Review 
(Fernand Braudel Center) 11/2 (1988) 215-28. 

8 On the reluctant attitude towards diaspora studies in Greek context, see D. Tziovas, ‘Introduction’, in D. 
Tziovas (ed.), Greek Diaspora and Migration since 1700: Society, Politics and Culture (Farnham 2009) 1- 
15. 

9 Olga Katsiardi-Hering, H eAAgvikij zapoiío tng Tepyéotns (1751-1830) (Athens 1986). 

10 For a recent edited volume displaying the current state of research see O. Katsiardi-Hering and M. A. 
Stassinopoulou (eds), Across the Danube: Southeastern Europeans and Their Travelling Identities (17th- 
19th C.) (Leiden 2017). For two literature reviews on diaspora studies in the Greek context, see I. K. 
Chassiotis, Ezwkózgon tns iotopiacg tg veoeAAgvukrg Ówxonzopág (Athens 1993), and L. Korma, ‘The 
historiography of the Greek diaspora and migration in the twentieth century', Historein 16 (2017) 47-73. 
11 A. Liakos, ‘Historical time and national space in modern Greece’, in H. Tadayuki and H. Fukuda (eds), 
Regions in Central and Eastern Europe: Past and Present (Sapporo 2007) 215-16. 

12 I. Baghdiantz McCabe, G. Harlaftis and I. Pepelasis Minoglou, ‘Introduction’, in I. Baghdiantz McCabe, 
G. Harlaftis and I. Pepelasis Minoglou (eds.), Diaspora Entrepreneurial Networks: Four Centuries of 
History (Oxford 2005) xvi. 
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and the Greek diaspora merchants, as though Vienna and Amsterdam, or Odessa and 
Marseille were necessarily the same. This uniform view of the diasporas has been noted 
by a group of scholars such as Seirinidou and Grenet, who present a more diverse view of 
the individuals and strategies in the Greek diasporas.'* On the other hand, Ottomanists 
such as Murphey have exposed to serious criticism the common wisdom about the con- 
nection between the interests of the early modern states and the merchants. "° 

Following this line of research, this article proposes that rather than being a mere 
element of the diasporas, it is this very diversity in the identities, networks, and policies 
of the communities, families, and even individuals in the diasporas that explains their 
flexibility and flourishing. It seeks to achieve this purpose by studying the rather prag- 
matic relations that the Greek merchants of Amsterdam established—sometimes in a 
seemingly controversial fashion—with the Dutch, Russian, Ottoman and Greek states 
from the eighteenth until the mid-nineteenth centuries. It is when we see these seemingly 
controversial relations in a holistic fashion that we have a more comprehensive and real- 
istic understanding of the diaspora phenomenon. 


Amsterdam Greeks as protégés of the Dutch Republic 


Immigration of Greek Orthodox merchants from the Ottoman Empire to Amsterdam 
has its roots in the beratli/protection system. As a result of the agreements known as 
abdnames and capitulations,'® the Ottoman administration gave the ambassadors of 
the foreign state in question the right to employ interpreters from among the Ottoman 
non-Muslims.” As is stated in the appointment documents (berat) of these inter- 
preters,'® their new status as a berath/protégé of a foreign country gave them some 


13 Op. cit., xx. I. G. Harlaftis, 'Mapping the Greek maritime diaspora from the early eighteenth to the late 
twentieth centuries, in Baghdiantz McCabeHarlaftis and Pepelasis Minoglou (eds.), Diaspora 
Entrepreneurial Networks, 148. 

14 V. Seirinidou, ‘Grocers and wholesalers, Ottomans and Habsburgs, foreigners and “our own”: the Greek 
trade diasporas in Central Europe, seventeenth to nineteenth centuries’, in S. Faroqhi and G. Veinstein (eds), 
Merchants in the Ottoman Empire (Paris 2008) 81-97, and M. Grenet, ‘Entangled allegiances: Ottoman 
Greeks in Marseille and the shifting ethos of Greekness (c. 1790-c. 1820)’, Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies 36/1 (2012) 56-71. 

15 R. Murphey, ‘Merchants, nations and free-agency: an attempt at a qualitative characterization of trade 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, 1620-1640’, in A. Hamilton, A. de Groot, M. van den Boogert (eds), Friends 
and Rivals in the East: Studies in Anglo-Dutch Relations in the Levant from the Seventeenth to the Early 
Nineteenth Century (Leiden 2000) 25-59. 

16 H. İnalcık, "Imtiyázát', Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd edn, III (Leiden 1971) 1178-89. M. H. van den 
Boogert, The Capitulations and the Ottoman Legal System: Qadis, Consuls and Beratlis in the 18th Century 
(Leiden 2005) 19-63. 

17 Boogert, The Capitulations, 8. 

18 For a facsimile publication of an interpreter's berat see H. P. Almkvist, Ein türkisches Dragoman- 
Diplom aus dem vorigen Jahrhundert: Nachtragliche Bemerkungen (Upsala 1895). For a few of the berats 
given through the mediation of the Dutch see Prime Ministerial Ottoman Archive [hereafter BOA] BOA.A. 
DVN.DVE.d.22/1; 83, 130, 425, 458, 519. 
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symbolic advantages such as exemption from the cizye, a per-capita tax defining the sta- 
tus of a zimmi as a subject of the Ottoman Empire. Although some Ottoman Greeks, 
for instance some members of the illustrious Phanariot Karatzas family, dominated the 
ranks of interpreters for the Dutch ambassadors during the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries," in many cases the main reason for seeking Dutch protection was 
related to the commercial advantages that the berats entailed. Therefore, in effect, most 
of the beratlis were engaged not in the diplomatic affairs of the embassies and consulates 
but in trade, benefiting from the privileges accorded to the Dutch Republic.”° 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, controlling the number and activities of 
the beratlis became unfeasible, whereupon the beratlis began to attract the resentment 
of Ottoman authorities, especially in local contexts. Coupled with a number of other 
factors including the duty concessions of the Dutch diplomatic and commercial 
agents," Ottoman officials exerted their energies to extort more profits from the berat- 
lis, leading to a large corpus of complaints by the ambassadors about the breach of the 
berat terms. Incidents of this sort culminated eventually in the establishment of the com- 
mon wisdom that the interests of the beratl: merchants had close affinity to those of the 
European states that offered protection to them.” More detailed studies of the Dutch 
correspondence, however, have shown that from the beginning of the eighteenth century 
onwards, Dutch merchants trading in the Levant were, in fact, alarmed by the increasing 
involvement of the beratlis in Ottoman-Dutch trade by benefiting from the same 
privileges.” 

Against the backdrop of this complicated combination of privileges and reserva- 
tions towards the Greek merchants in the Mediterranean context, some Greeks enlarged 
their networks to the Dutch Republic and began to settle in cities such as Amsterdam. 
The initial motive was probably related to the free-trade policy pursued in the Levant 
by the Dutch, who, in stark contrast with the English and French, excluded it from the 
monopoly of the Fast India Company. The Dutch Directorate of Levant Trade acted as 
an informal advisory service, and as would be seen in the coming years, its suggestions 
were not necessarily followed in the Republic.” 


19 G. R. B. Erdbrink, At the Threshold of Felicity: Ottoman-Dutch Relations during the Embassy of 
Cornelis Calkoen at tbe Sublime Porte, 1726-1744 (Amsterdam 1977) 132-3. In the Ottoman registers in 
question there is also reference to two other Karatzas registered as interpreters for the Dutch ambassador: 
Yorgaki Karaca whose berat was renewed in 1695, and his grandson, another Yorgaki Karaca, who 
replaced his grandfather upon the latter's death in 1734. BOA.A.DVN.DVE.d.22/1; 236 and 248. 

20 K. Theodoridis, 'OAAav8olt mpdéevor Kat npootatevópevoi otn OeocoAovixr tov 180v atóva: H vrróOsor 
tov Avaotaotou KavédAn’, Makeóoviká 41 (2016) 181-194. 

21 Erdbrink, At the Threshold of Felicity, 127. 

22 B.Lewis, The Emergence of Modern Turkey (London 1961) 448. 

23 Erdbrink, At the Threshold of Felicity, 202-3; I. H. Kadi, Ottoman and Dutch Merchants in the 
Eighteenth Century: Competition in Ankara, Izmir and Amsterdam (Leiden 2012) 237-74. 

24 Kadi, Ottoman and Dutch Merchants, 198-237; 145-70. 
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These conditions provided the Greek merchants with channels for obtaining the full 
status of a Dutch citizen (i.e. Amsterdam burgher). While one may assume that when 
Ottoman non-Muslims became protégés of a European ambassador or consul, by defini- 
tion this status gave them the citizenship of the European state in question, only a hand- 
ful of those Ottoman non-Muslims who were settled in European cities such as 
Amsterdam were accorded citizenship. In the absence of an Ottoman law on citizenship 
until 1869, the status of these merchants was not defined in strict terms.’ Attaining 
Dutch citizenship would have removed any possible advantages that their Dutch com- 
petitors had over them in Dutch and Ottoman contexts. Some of the early Ottoman 
Greek beratlis began to send one of their associates, often from among their relatives to 
Amsterdam, and they began to apply for citizenship in Amsterdam. This policy proved 
successful for only some of these merchants, the example of Antonios Zingrilaras being 
a case in point. Having moved to Amsterdam, Antonios obtained Dutch citizenship 
and, in breach of the customs of his fellow Greeks, he even married a Dutch woman. 
Despite the opposition of the Directorate of the Levant Trade, eventually, in 1759, he 
managed to have the States-General declare his firm in Izmir—together with three other 
Greek merchant houses that he merged with it in the meantime—as a Dutch firm.*° Like- 
wise, in their correspondence with the Dutch authorities the prudent members of 
Amsterdam's Greek merchant community such as Stephanos Isaias (or Isaiou; Stephane 
d'Isay in Dutch sources) advocated the idea that their interests were in harmony with 
those of the Dutch merchants.”” 

In addition to the pragmatism employed in commercial spheres, one should also 
take into account the patterns of relationship that these merchants established with 
Europe and the Dutch Republic in the cultural and intellectual realms, and the possible 
connotations that these patterns may have had with their position towards states. The 
peculiar and unique relationship that Adamantios Korais, in his earlier years as a mer- 
chant in Amsterdam, ?? established in the cultural and intellectual atmosphere of Dutch 
society, as it is observed in a dismissive fashion by his less literate associate Stamatis Pet- 
rou, presents a useful window. The son of a merchant from Chios, Korais was born in 
Izmir and was brought up in this already-cosmopolitan city having access to a large 
library owned by his maternal grandfather. The transformation of Izmir into an interna- 
tional commercial entrepot”? attracted not only merchants like his father but also other 


25 C. Osmanağaoğlu Karahasanoğlu, ‘Zimmi esnaf ve tacirlerin yabancı devlet vatandaşlığı iddialarının 
Osmanlı hukukuna etkisi’, in F. Demirel (ed.), Osmanli'dan Cumhuriyete Esnaf ve Ticaret (Istanbul 2012) 
105-26. 

26 Erdbrink, At the Threshold of Felicity, 201. 

27 Kadı, Ottoman and Dutch Merchants, 226-8. 

28 B. J. Slot, ‘Commercial activities of Koraïs in Amsterdam’, O Epaviotifs 16 (1980) 55-139. See also V. 
Kremmydas, ‘O Kopańs oto Apotepõap. H póror otous kóopovc tov Atapwtiopod xot ot avtiotéotic , in C. 
Loukos (ed.), Koivovikot ayóveç kou Atapatiopéc: MeAéreg apiepapéves otov Pidinno HAuov (Irakleio 2007) 1-13. 
29 D. Goffman, ‘Izmir: from village to colonial port city’, in E. Eldem, D. Goffman and B. Masters (eds), 
The Ottoman City between East and West: Aleppo, Izmir, and Istanbul (Cambridge 1999) 79-135. 
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men of humbler background as agents of bigger merchants. One such man was Petrou 
from the island of Patmos, who began to work for Stathis Thomas, the trade partner of 
the Korais family. Korais’ desire to pursue his studies in Europe coincided with the time 
when his father and Thomas decided to open a branch in Amsterdam. Eventually their 
decision to send Korais and Petrou to Amsterdam brought together the fates of these 
two conflicting figures in one house for the next few years in Amsterdam. ? During that 
time, Petrou dispatched thirteen letters to Thomas, mostly complaining about Korais, of 
which complaints those regarding the latter's affiliation with ‘Europe’ are particularly 
useful. As Olga Augustinos puts it, in line with his appreciation of Enlightenment ideas, 
for Korais the material and non-material cultures were intertwined. For Petrou, how- 
ever, the material culture of Europe enabled by the Ottoman-Dutch trade could not and 
should not interact with the non-material culture that he brought with him.?! On a later 
occasion Korais would mention a direct connection between the Greeks’ importation of 
textiles, metals and other products of European industry and that of books and knowl- 
edge from Europe and in particular from France.” For Petrou, however, ‘the diabolic 
French books’ that Korais read turned him into ‘a prodigal son.'?? Korais’ close pursuit 
of the fashion for wigs in north-west Europe (known in Dutch as pruikentijd) ^ presents 
another field of friction between them. The following remarks by Petrou display the 
divergent receptions of individualism and freedom, two venerated ideals in Enlighten- 
ment Europe: ‘Here, he found his freedom and, what is more, he liked himself. For this 
reason, Europe is not for us. For it dresses the youth and may holy God help us.'?? Like- 
wise, Korais' expenses in the art auctions, operas, and private lessons, including one for 
learning how to play ‘the guitar, an English instrument,’ were nothing but a waste of 
money. His adoption of ‘Frankish attire’ including such components as ‘a cloth with 
golden stripes’, ‘a golden hat’, and ‘a long sword"? at the expense of his traditional 
kaloupaki?? and long Oriental clothes are among the other criticisms that Petrou lev- 
elled against Korais. If we are to believe Petrou, a Greek complained to the Orthodox 


30 H. Çolak, ‘Bir ev iki dünya: on sekizinci yüzyıl Amsterdam Osmanlı Rum tüccar cemaatinde yol ayrimr, 
in H. Çolak, Z. Kocabiyikoglu Çeçen and N. I. Demirakin (eds), Ayşegül Keskin Colak'a Armağan Tarih ve 
Edebiyat Yazıları (Ankara 2016) 63-79. 

31 O. Augustinos, ‘Philhellenic promises and Hellenic visions: Korais and the discourse of the 
Enlightenment’, in K. Zacharia (ed.), Hellenisms: Culture, Identity, and Ethnicity from Antiquity to 
Modernity (Aldershot 2008) 182. 

32 B. Trencsényi and M. Kopeček (eds), Discourses of Collective Identity in Central and Southeast Europe 
(1770-1945): Texts and Commentaries, I. Late Enlightenment - Emergence of the Modern ‘National Idea’ 
(Budapest 2006) 145. 

33 F. Iliou, l'oduporo anró ro Auotepvragi (Athens 1976) 41. 

34 B. J. Slot, ‘Een Amsterdamse Griek in de pruikentijd', De Tweede Ronde 4 (1983) 79-84. 

35 Iliou, I'páuporo, 13. 

36 Op. cit., 7. 

37 Op. cit., 27. 

38 Op. cit., 12. 
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priest that Korais would be ‘Turkified’ easily,*” i.e. he would lose his pre-departure val- 
ues. In short, on the cultural and intellectual levels, the diaspora experience of the Greek 
merchants in Amsterdam created not only staunch protagonists of European culture, 
but also strong opponents to change. 

Despite the rather difficult relationship established by the majority of Greek mer- 
chants with European culture in Amsterdam, for some merchants their diaspora experi- 
ence offered them other opportunities. For example, in the list of Dutch diplomatic 
representatives prepared by Schutte, for the island of Patmos there appears the name of 
a certain ‘Stamati di Petro, merchant from Amsterdam’, who swore his oath in 27 July 
1797 as consular agent in Patmos.^? Although the Dutch employed a number of Otto- 
man Greeks in their consular apparatus,*! this particular appointment presents a curi- 
ous case from a number of perspectives. First of all, cases of merchants who moved to 
the Dutch Republic from the Ottoman Empire and returned as representatives of the 
Dutch Republic are rare if not unique. Secondly, this post must have been created specif- 
ically for Petrou, since there was no earlier Dutch consular representation for Patmos. 
Thirdly, if the vice-consul is indeed the same Stamatis Petrou who wrote a number of 
negative statements about Dutch and European culture and ideals, his appointment 
becomes even more important in terms of showing the level of pragmatism employed by 
diaspora merchants. 

I think that the two names must refer to the same Stamatis Petrou. In the later stages 
of his life Petrou established his own company ‘Stamati Petro en co.’ in Amsterdam, and 
according to the documents of the Levant Trade, he conducted trade in Amsterdam 
between 1778 and 1793.** According to Iliou, Petrou must have returned to Patmos 
between 1793 and 1800, which coincides with the appointment in question in 1797. 
Likewise, on the basis of the Codex of the Orthodox Church of Amsterdam, Iliou 
found only a second person with the same surname: Vasileios Petrou from Patmos,** 
which is also confirmed by the familiadvertenties of the Dutch Centre for Family 
History. 

The disjunction between the interests of the Dutch Republic and the pragmatism 
employed by diaspora merchants appears to have continued during Petrou's tenure, 


39 Op. cit., 19. 

40 O. Schutte, Repertorium Der Nederlandse Vertegenwoordigers, Residerende in bet Buitenland, 1584- 
1810 (The Hague 1976) 347. 

41 Schutte's list of Dutch diplomatic representatives includes a number of Greek names, especially for the 
islands in the Eastern Mediterranean. Slot has studied some of them: B. J. Slot, ‘OAAavSoi npótevot MijAov- 
KiioAov', KiioAiaxé 8 (1978) 157-267. 

42 J. G. Nanninga (ed.), Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis van den Levantschen Handel, 1765-1826 (The 
Hague 1966), IV, 1727-1765, part 1, 263-5, 324-6, 517-19, and part 2, 1358, 1362. 

43 Gemeente Amsterdam Stadsarchief: 5001/399. 

44 Iliou, Tpáupara, 71. 

45 Centrum voor Familiegeschiedenis: VFADNL 104506: fiche 5339, 1. 
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which lasted until 19 July 1799, when he was dismissed from this post.*° Dissatisfaction 
with his services sets the tone in his letter of dismissal issued by the Dutch Ambassador, 
van Dedem. Among the first two reasons for his dismissal, van Dedem stated that Petrou 
deserves ‘no confidence’ as a public officer who failed ‘in his duties and in the fulfilment 
of his instructions’, and remarked that the latter ignored van Dedem and failed to main- 
tain a correspondence with him. Petrou’s dismissal came at a time of a more global phe- 
nomenon that affected the whole of Europe and the Eastern Mediterranean, namely the 
Napoleonic Wars. After Napoleon invaded the Dutch Republic in 1795, he landed his 
army in Ottoman Egypt in 1798. This sequence of events worked to the effect that the 
Ottoman administration adopted a policy of associating the Dutch with the French and 
treated them accordingly. One major result of this policy shift was the (temporary) sus- 
pension of political relations between the Ottoman Empire and the Batavian Republic 
that was formed following the Napoleonic invasion of the Dutch Republic.*” Interest- 
ingly, this political crisis is mentioned only as the third and last reason in van Dedem’s 
letter. Additionally, although no official appointment was made to replace Petrou, the 
fact that his unfulfilled duties were transferred to a foreigner, the Prussian consul Gilly, 
may point to the level of disjunction between the interests of the Republic and Petrou. 
Petrou’s background as a man with a closed system of values opposing many aspects of 
Dutch and European culture, his controversial appointment as the Dutch representative 
in his native Patmos, and his dishonourable dismissal are indicative of the need to con- 
sider the intricate relationship that a diaspora merchant could establish with his host 
state in the light of diaspora merchants’ pragmatism. 

If we return to Pringos’ positive remarks about the Dutch trade infrastructure, par- 
ticularly the great corporations, the other examples stated above may help us in looking 
at his pro-Dutch discourse from the point of pragmatism, as well. However, in order to 
have a more complete idea about his particular pragmatism, it is worth taking a look at 
his attitude towards Russia and the implications of such an attitude for the Greek mer- 
chant community in Amsterdam. 


Amsterdam Greeks as beneficiaries of the Russian Empire 


The relationship formed by the Greek merchants of Amsterdam with the Russians is 
related to the issues of the establishment and maintenance of an Orthodox church in 
Amsterdam, and the prospects of Greek independence. In 1758, thirteen Greeks wrote a 
letter to the Russian tsarina Elizabeth Petrovna. Drawing on their common Orthodox 
faith, they asked for her help in establishing an Orthodox church in Amsterdam. The 
petitioners included prominent members of the community such as Ioannis Pringos. A 
striking aspect of this letter is the politically engaged manner with which the petitioners 
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identified themselves vis-a-vis the Russian Empire: ‘the Romaioi of the city of Amster- 
dam, humble servants of your imperial highness.'^? In other correspondence with Rus- 
sian authorities, they retained a similar terminology in identifying themselves: ‘the 
humble supplicant servants of her highness’,*” ‘sailors of Amsterdam, humble and ... 
servants of your magnificent Empire’.°° Unexpectedly, however, the required money for 
the establishment of an Orthodox church came neither from the Russians nor the said 
Greek merchants themselves. 

In 1762, two Greek lawyers from Ottoman Filibe (modern Plovdiv) arrived at 
Amsterdam claiming the inheritance of their clients’ fathers who had died while trad- 
ing in Dutch Batavia. The two merchants had worked under Dutch protection in the 
Indian Ocean and following their death, their inheritance was moved to the Wee- 
skamer, the Dutch institution that dealt with the inheritance of those who died with- 
out a (known or reachable) spouse or child. Due to the difficulties that the two 
representatives faced in confirming their authenticity, the archimandrite of the Patri- 
arch Silvestros of Antioch, Nektarios, who happened to be in the city and was then 
leading the ceremonies of the Greek Orthodox community in a house in Amsterdam, 
came up with an idea. He would request help from one of his friends, an influential 
member of the community, Antonios Zingrilaras, who for the esteem that he held 
for Nektarios would stand surety for the said representatives together with his Dutch 
friend Herman More, a lawyer. However, Nektarios set a condition for his media- 
tion: around one third of the inheritance would be reserved for the community in 
Amsterdam with the purpose of buying a house that would serve as the first church 
of the Orthodox flock in Amsterdam. The plan was to dedicate this church to St 
Nikolaos in appreciation of his miracles on behalf of sailors.?! In 1763 the building 
that would function as the church was bought by the aforementioned Antonios Zing- 
rilaras, and the church began to function in 1764.°* 

Seemingly a fruitful result of the policies of the Greek Orthodox community in 
Amsterdam, in the coming years this church would function as the core element of a 
Greek-Russian rapprochement. This rapprochement would bring to the fore the efforts 
of individuals such as Ioannis Pringos who had not forsaken his generous words about 
the Dutch infrastructure for trade. Conveniently for the pro-Russian policies, this was a 
time of Russo-Ottoman wars (1768-74) during which the weakness of the Ottoman 
side became apparent, also among the subjects of the Ottoman sultan. Then, the Greek 
merchants reintroduced their policy of receiving the support of the Russian embassy, 
which was also in harmony with the new Russian policies adopted by Catherine the 
Great (1762-96) towards the Orthodox population of the Ottoman Empire. Hence, in 
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1766, the building was transferred to Count Woensoff, the Russian minister, and Ioan- 
nis Pringos ‘for the use of the Greek and Russian community which will be or come 
here from time to time.” Reflecting this policy change, the church was dedicated not to 
St Nikolaos as initially planned and probably announced to the families of the deceased 
merchants, but to St Catherine, a prudent correlation with the then Russian tsarina 
Catherine the Great. Especially after 1816 when Dutch-Russian relations were sealed 
with the marriage of the Russian princess Anna Pavlovna (d. 1865) and the Dutch 
prince William (later King William II, 1840-1849) the church would be popularly 
known as the Russian-Greek church, and would benefit from the benevolence of the 
Romanov dynasty. The archives of Anna Pavlovna refer to at least four instalments of 
£300 for the years 1831, 1832, 1833, and 1837 for the church in question.?^ Likewise, 
the church was presented with gifts by the Russian tsar Nicholas, Anna Pavlovna’s 
brother, which had connotations with regard to the political concerns of both Russia 
and the Kingdom of the Netherlands. Epitomes of this relationship were two plaques 
commemorating the victories of the tsar and prince William against Poles and Belgians 
respectively in 1831. A watercolour painting of the inside of the church from 1840 dis- 
plays these plaques on the walls of the church.?? 

In his diary, Pringos made his pro-Russian stance evident in several places. For 
instance, he saw in the Russian Empire the possible liberation of the Orthodox from ‘the 
heavy and insupportable yoke, the unjust, the plunderer, the infidel Turk’°° On another 
occasion, his support for Russia during the Russo-Ottoman war of 1768-74 gave Prin- 
gos the opportunity to draw on the prophecies attributed to the Byzantine emperor Leo 
the Wise about the fall of Constantinople and the end of the world: “The Turk shall 
remain for 320 years in the City [Constantinople]. And now it is 317 years from 1454 
[sic] when they took the City until now, 1771. The Lord during these three years has 
made it possible for them [the Russians] to throw the Turk out of Greece and out of 
Europe.’ Likewise, he asserted that ‘the Turk in the City’, i.e. the Ottoman sultan, inter- 
preted the defeat of his loyal pasas against the unruly Ali Bey of Egypt as a fulfilment of 
the eschatological prophecies of the Seyids about the end of his Empire." In a manner 
reminiscent of his allusion to the prophecies of Leo the Wise and the Seyids, Pringos also 
used Voltaire's criticisms of the Ottomans as part of his discourse: “Voltaire ... says, 
all the rulers of Europe have the right to unite to expel the Turk from Europe.”® 
Was the twenty-second chapter of Voltaire's Treatise on Tolerance, entitled ‘On univer- 
sal tolerance’—inviting the Christians to regard the “Turks’ and people of other faiths on 
equal terms—also part of the pool of information to which Pringos had access? One can 
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only speculate if he had access to this chapter through written or oral means.?? Even if 
he did, such concerns probably did not have any place in the discourse of figures like 
Pringos. 

As important as the pragmatic expectations behind Pringos’ support for Russia is 
his emerging resentment of Russian policies with respect to Greeks of the Ottoman 
Empire following the Treaty of Küçük Kaynarca. The most concrete result of the Treaty 
for the Greek Orthodox merchants was that they could now trade under the Russian 
flag. This was particularly important for the Black Sea trade because with this Treaty, 
there emerged a theoretically independent Crimean Khanate, nominally under Russian 
control only to be annexed by Russia in 1783.°° On Russian initiative some Black Sea 
trading ports were invigorated by the participation of a number of Ottoman Greeks. 
The overall results of the Treaty also appear to have wiped out the hopes of some of the 
Greeks who saw in the war the prospect of a Greek state, free from the Ottoman Empire 
and probably under Russian protection. In a note written around one and a half months 
after the conclusion of the Treaty, Pringos condemned the ‘ignorance’ of the Greeks, and 
accused them—probably including himself—of pinning their hopes on Russia rather than 
on God. He also criticized the Russian policies in creating trading ports by giving Rus- 
sian passports, land, and building materials to mostly Ottoman Greeks: ‘Russia looks to 
her interest. She insisted on and succeeded in [obtaining] free travel to move Greeks to 
her lands, to inhabit her deserts [...] Russia should have held a free area of land in the 
Dodecanese as a refuge for the Greeks. But she cared little for them." Pringos’ negative 
views on these trading ports present an interesting irony in that the future examples of 
the Black Sea trading ports such as Odessa, where the key initiator of the Greek revolu- 
tion, the Philiki Etaireia, would be established, were to provide an important stronghold 
for Greek nationalism. 

Let us set aside the above examples of Pringos’ anti-Ottoman discourse and return 
to his remark about the absence of an Ottoman infrastructure that would enable mer- 
chants like himself to accumulate more wealth through trade. Alongside an abundant 
number of negative attributes to ‘the Turk’, he laments that the Ottoman sultan does 
not see the parallelism between the interests of his subjects and his Empire.? One can 
only imagine how Pringos, who had died in Zagora in 1789, would have acted if the 
Ottoman sultan indeed sought ways to facilitate the newly-flourishing commercial 
groups in and from his domains. Yet, some of his fellow Greeks in Amsterdam, who 
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signed a number of petitions to the Dutch and Russian authorities alongside Pringos, 
had this experience with Ottoman bureaucracy in the course of a few years. 


Amsterdam Greeks as subjects of the Ottoman sultan 


Early in his reign, the Ottoman sultan Selim III (1789-1808) handled the issue of the 
berath merchants within his broad programme of reinstating the Ottoman state in the 
international arena following the Treaty of Kügük Kaynarca. In 1791, he dispatched a 
decree to his administrative officials in places with large groups of beratli merchants, 
pointing to a number of divergences from the traditional protection system: foreign 
states have been appointing ‘the cizye-paying subjects’ of the sultan as their consuls and 
vice-consuls, and distributing ‘papers called patente’ that placed the Ottoman merchants 
outside the reach of the state. He asked his officials to put an end to these practices 
which would subvert the ‘order of the country’ (nizâm-ı memleket), and asked them to 
inspect the authenticity of their documentation.?? In parallel to the rather holistic fash- 
ion in which Selim viewed the matter, and in contravention of classical Ottoman politi- 
cal theory, some Ottoman intellectuals of the time such as the court historian Ahmed 
Vásif Efendi began to voice mercantilist views inviting wealthy Ottoman statesmen to 
invest in shipping and trade. In his later correspondence with his bureaucrats, includ- 
ing the Kapudan Pasha and his dragoman Panagiotis Mourouzis, a Phanariot Greek, 
Selim himself admitted that there were not enough Ottoman merchant ships.°° As such 
details show, the pressing concern was the rapid shift of the non-Muslim Ottoman sub- 
jects into the orbit of Russian commercial-cum-political expansion in the Black Sea and 
the consequent shrinkage of the Ottoman merchant marine. The immediate measures 
were aimed at addressing this very problem, hence creating the system of Avrupa tüccári 
(merchants of Europe) that offered the Ottoman non-Muslim merchants who were trad- 
ing with Europe similar rights to those in the traditional protection system, but with the 
novelty that it was the Ottoman state which sold these berats at a cheaper price. Simi- 
larly, the Ottoman administration made notable contributions to facilitate the growth 
of a merchant marine, a major portion of which was owned by Ottoman Greeks.^ 
These immediate measures were also coupled with the broader policy of establishing a 
permanent ambassadorial and consular presence in Europe. Thus, these reforms caused 
the agendas of the Ottoman state and Ottoman mercantile groups such as the Greeks in 
Amsterdam to overlap. 
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Under such circumstances, and in reaction to the newly introduced municipal taxes 
in Amsterdam, a group of Greek merchants made the pragmatic claim that they should 
be exempt from these taxes because they were, in fact, the subjects of the Ottoman sul- 
tan. Eventually, they also brought the issue to the attention of the Ottoman administra- 
tion, most probably through their Phanariot connections. Readily adopting this case, 
the Ottoman administration issued two memoranda, the second and more decisive one 
written by the Phanariot chief interpreter of the Porte, Konstantinos Ypsilantis. The 
Ottoman argument was that these petitioners were the sultan’s genuine subjects and 
hence should be exempt from taxation just like the Dutch citizens in the Ottoman 
Empire. The Dutch point was that they were Dutch citizens who even paid to acquire 
this status.” The eventual result of the political crisis, which, coupled with the Napo- 
leonic Wars, paved the way for Stamatis Petrou’s dismissal from the vice-consulate of 
Patmos, presents a fruitful gain for the case of the Greek merchants. In 1804, the Otto- 
man administration appointed Nikolas Marcella, one of the Greek merchants of 
Amsterdam who negotiated the case, as the first Ottoman consul (sebbender) in Amster- 
dam with the purpose of coordinating with the Dutch authorities and facilitating the 
actions of Ottoman merchants in and visiting Dutch ports.°* In short, when the appro- 
priate conditions emerged, the Greek merchants of Amsterdam fully benefited from the 
offers of the Ottoman administration to the degree that they managed to represent the 
Ottoman state itself in Amsterdam. 

A remarkable aspect of Marcella's rise from an ordinary merchant to the represen- 
tative of the Ottoman state in Amsterdam was the mechanisms he utilized. The key con- 
nection was probably his earlier employment by Nikolaos Petrou Mavrogenis, who 
later became the prince of Wallachia (1786-9).5? Despite being born not in Istanbul but 
in Paros, and resented in Phanariot circles as a 'crude islander', Mavrogenis filled one of 
the most influential positions in Ottoman bureaucracy, just as the preceding Phanariot 
bureaucrats had done.” These bureaucrats, as an integral component of the Ottoman 
state,” were at the forefront of the transformation that Selim had placed on his agenda, 
and half a century before, they proved to be instrumental in curbing the Catholic influ- 
ence within the Orthodox Church in the Ottoman Empire. With his earlier 
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cooperation with a notable bureaucrat, Marcella was one of the most suitable people 
not only to bring the issue to the attention of the Ottoman administration but also to 
receive its approval for his future appointment as a representative of the Ottoman state. 
Marcella’s appointment was part and parcel of a broader Ottoman policy to create a 
permanent diplomatic presence in Europe, which was filled almost exclusively by Greek 
merchants from the Ottoman Empire, as registered in a separate notebook series in the 
Ottoman archives called ‘Notebooks on Consuls’ (Sebbender Defterleri). Initially, a 
Greek from the island of Kefalonia was appointed as the first Ottoman consul in 
Naples,” and other examples followed suit. Hence, the first Ottoman consuls in Euro- 
pean cities were mostly Greek merchants trading there: Thodoraki in Malta, Dimitrios 
of Thessaloniki in Marseille, Kyriakos Thodori in Trieste, Thodori of Crete in London, 
and some others in Genoa and Venice, Messina, Livorno, Lisbon, and Alicante. * 

A highly interesting and yet overlooked aspect of the resistance led by Marcella 
against the newly introduced Dutch taxes is the people who signed the petition along- 
side him. One of the most notable figures is Stephanos Isaias, who had endeavoured to 
show his interests in the Eastern Mediterranean to be compatible with those of the 
Dutch merchants, and who was one of the petitioners flirting with a politically-engaged 
language in writing to the Russian authorities. In parallel to these actions, we see the 
same Isaias defending the equally pragmatic idea that the Greek merchants in Amster- 
dam were the subjects of the Ottoman sultan and hence should be exempt from the 
recent taxes imposed by the Dutch authorities. If one pursues the same research track 
and looks further into the personalities and networks of the people who signed the peti- 
tion claiming that they are the genuine subjects of the Ottoman sultan, it is possible to 
see even more controversial cases ignored by scholars who have written on Marcella's 
appointment. 


Amsterdam Greeks as supporters of Independent Greece 


A particularly interesting link among the Greek negotiators who secured the backing of 
the Ottoman state is provided by Anastasios Tomasachi, the father of Georgios Toma- 
sachi (also referred to as Tomasinos), who would be a prominent supporter of the Greek 
Revolution against the Ottoman Empire. Established in 1814 in Odessa, the Philiki 
Etaireia quickly attracted followers among Greeks outside Russian and Ottoman 
domains too. Although Frangos' survey of the members of the society does not mention 
any connection between the Philiki Etaireia and the merchants of Amsterdam, ^ Koster 
has published a number of documents showing a direct connection between the philikoi 
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and some Greek merchants in Amsterdam." One of these merchants was Georgios 
Tomasachi. That a member of the Greek merchant community in Amsterdam provided 
material support for the Greek Revolution was definitely not a unique incident. We 
know that the Greek Revolution attracted the support of Greeks, including merchants, 
across Europe in varying degrees.” However, the extent of the family and business net- 
works of Georgios Tomasachi turns his connection with the Greek Revolution into a 
particularly curious case. Apart from his father, he was related to at least two other peti- 
tioners who negotiated their status as the subjects of the Ottoman state and avoided 
paying the taxes imposed by the Dutch authorities. He was the grandson of Stephanos 
Isaias, who himself signed several petitions to benefit from the support of the Dutch, 
Russian and Ottoman states for various purposes. More importantly, however, Toma- 
sachi’s uncle-in-law, and Isaias’ son-in-law, was none other than Nikolas Marcella, the 
Ottoman consul in Amsterdam. What makes the relationship between the two families 
particularly remarkable is that they merged their companies into one called Tomasachi 
& Marcella, which continued until Marcella’s death in 1814.”* In this way the family 
names of both a consul of the Ottoman state and a future proponent of the Greek insur- 
rection against Ottoman rule were represented within the same company. In short, those 
who avoided Dutch taxation by successfully negotiating their Ottoman status and the 
supporters of the Greek Revolution against the Ottoman Empire were related not only 
through family but also commercial networks. 

The second member of the Greek community of Amsterdam who stood out with his 
engagement with the Greek Revolution was Stephanos Palaiologos. Like Tomasachi, he 
was one of the eleven members of the Philhellenic Committee in Amsterdam. The other, 
exclusively Dutch members included two notaries, a professor of law, three clergymen 
from Protestant and Catholic denominations, and three Dutch merchants trading in the 
Levant. Jan Fabius, a notary, acted as the president of the Committee." As noted by 
Koster, in addition to coordinating the collection and dispatch of war materials and 
money possibly from several European ports to the revolutionaries, Palaiologos also 
contributed support in the form of cash from his own account.*° Conveniently for the 
intrinsic relation between the Greek community and the benefactor of the Orthodox 
church of Amsterdam, the Russian princess at the Dutch court, Palaiologos owned a 
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frigate called the Anna Pavlovna. Both the Anna Pavlovna and the Briseis, a brig owned 
by Emmanuel Xenos, made seven journeys each between the years 1820 and 1826 into 
the Eastern Mediterranean.*' Two letters of gratitude dispatched by the insurgents in the 
island of Hydra and the provisional Greek Ministry of Religion? address both Palaiologos 
and Tomasachi, which ended up in the personal archive of Jan Fabius, the president of the 
Committee. Alongside these links with their Dutch collaborators, however, when it came 
to the official Dutch authorities, Palaiologos kept his connections with the Greek revolu- 
tion a secret. Àn interesting example is a joint petition that Palaiologos signed with Stepha- 
nos Isaias and Anton Curtovich, both of whom also took part in securing the support of 
the Ottoman state against Dutch taxation. In this petition, they requested the Dutch minis- 
try of foreign affairs to grant protection to Ioannis Xenos, another Greek merchant from 
Amsterdam who had set sail for Istanbul and Izmir around the time of the Greek revolu- 
tion in 1821. As a mark of their ability to manoeuvre pragmatically in the intense interna- 
tional atmosphere, they mentioned specifically that although Xenos was not a burgher of 
Amsterdam, he ‘had behaved and had been considered as a Dutchman.'?? Likewise, in his 
letter to Gaspard Testa, the translator of the Dutch ambassador, he presented the Greek 
insurrection as a curse that had struck his ‘unfortunate nation’ and condemned them with 
the words: ‘may heaven punish the chiefs and instigators of the insurrection’.** 

Of particular importance was the role of mediation that Palaiologos offered in 
order to secure the first foreign loan for the Greek state from the Dutch, which eventu- 
ally did not take place as the preference was made for the London Stock Exchange. 
Often presented within the narrow confines of patriotism?—the questioning of which is 
beyond the scope and intention of this article—I believe that the role that he sought to 
undertake can and should also be seen as an act of brokerage. In this way, a merchant 
underwent a formation into a political figure by also benefiting from the offers of his 
commercial vision and experience in the Levant. In his letter of 1823, offering his avail- 
ability and willingness to act as mediator for a Dutch loan, he laid out a number of reve- 
nues that the Greek state would be able to receive in the coming five or ten years after 
achieving independence. He calculated, for instance, that a loan of five million Dutch 
florins at 6% interest would generate a yearly interest of 300,000 Dutch florins. Appar- 
ently familiar with the economic resources of the region, as can also be exemplified in 
his commercial activities there, he suggested that this yearly interest could be paid 
through trade 'in currants, silk, and other products of the region' which, according to 
his calculations, would generate a yearly profit of 500,000 Dutch florins.*° 
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The actions of Tomasachi and Palaiologos continued after the recognition of the 
Greek state, as evidenced by their correspondence with Ioannis Kapodistrias, the first 
Greek president.*” The main context of their exchange of letters was the financial and 
material support of the Philhellenic Committee. The role of a broker, which researchers 
like Koster have limited to ‘working in the interest of Greece’,®* is also evident in the 
nature of actions Palaiologos and Tomasachi offered to assist."? In 1830, Palaiologos 
wanted to get involved in providing the Greek navy with warships by sending some 
sketches to Kapodistrias, and offered, yet again, his mediation for a Dutch loan. Even 
though Kapodistrias hinted at the importance of warships for Greece, his murder in the 
coming year halted the potential of such cooperation. Regarding the latter offer, how- 
ever, he stated quite clearly that the decision to receive a new loan no longer depended 
on himself on account of the earlier debts. Despite ‘the unfortunate circumstances’ 
regarding his business activities, within the same year, Tomasachi also offered to get a 
Dutch loan, which Kapodistrias declined for the same reason. 

As the above incidents indicate, the interests of these individuals were not limited to 
the field of commerce because they began to enlarge their activities beyond its normative 
confines by intertwining their activities with politics. A manifest reflection of this rela- 
tionship between trade and politics was the rapid rise to power of Stephanos Palaiolo- 
gos’ nephew, Stephanos Palaiologos junior. Son of Athanasios Palaiologos, who was 
also a member of the Philiki Etaireia and was trading in Crimea, Stephanos came to 
Amsterdam only in 1835, shortly before his uncle’s death, as the vice-consul of the 
Greek state in Amsterdam. He worked in this capacity until 1874, at which time he 
became the consul-general and occupied this post probably until his death.?? 


Conclusion 


As I sought to indicate through the case of Greek merchants in Amsterdam, the policies 
of the diaspora merchants were often motivated by pragmatism and were so flexible 
that they could accommodate to and even benefit from the emerging commercial and 
political developments quite successfully. In the commercial, social and diplomatic 
spheres, the received wisdom about the alleged affinity between the host Dutch state 
and diaspora merchants is dubious, to say the least. Despite a set of positive and nega- 
tive attitudes towards themselves, the merchants sought to pursue an active policy of 
associating themselves with the host state and society through a number of mechanisms 


87 Koster, 'Dutch Philhellenism', 54-7. 

88 Op. cit., 49. Koster mentions in one instance that Tomasachi and Palaiologos "were not ignorant of their 
own commercial interests’ and that 'philhellenism also meant business’ (op. cit., 40). However, their 
‘patriotic activities’ and ‘patriotic feelings’ set the tone of his narrative (op. cit., 40, 36, 48 and 49). 

89 Op. cit., 57 and 56. 

90 B. J. Slot and D. Koster (eds), Dutch Archives and Greek History: A Guide to Dutch Archives and 
Libraries Concerning the History of the Greeks and the Greek World between 1250 and 1940 (Athens 
2007) 69. 
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by seeking to assume the position of protégés, citizens and consular agents. The main 
reasons appear to be of a pragmatic nature, and as seen, this pragmatism was extended 
to other states, too. The patterns of both positive and negative relations that the Greek 
merchants established with Russia, interpreted by the merchants mostly on the basis of 
the extent of Russian benevolence provide another example of pragmatism as a key 
motive in state-merchant relations. When the conditions of similar benevolence were 
present from the Ottoman side, a number of the merchants in question took part in 
negotiating their status as Ottoman subjects and one of them became the representative 
of the Ottoman state. One of the two notable figures who provided material support to 
the Greek insurrection against the Ottoman administration was tied to the negotiators 
of Ottoman identity with family and commercial bonds. That is not to dismiss the very 
presence of the support by some of the Greek merchants in Amsterdam to the Greek 
Revolution. However, it is also equally impossible not to note the same element of prag- 
matism in the activities of the Greek merchants who supported the Revolution. The fact 
that all these changes occurred over a long time span bears testimony to the enduring 
ability of these merchants to adapt to the changing political developments. Rather than 
showing weakness, this diverse composition of the diaspora merchants and their seem- 
ingly controversial policies at the individual or communal level are the key to their flexi- 
bility and rise, which cannot be fully comprehended within the narrow confines of 
nation- and state-centred perceptions. 
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After an introduction considering the reception of Aristophanic comedy and the 
significance of shadow theatre in modern Greek culture, this article explores the 
possibilities of adapting Aristophanes’ plays to the latter art form. Using Evgenios 
Spatharis’ shadow performances of Peace (c. 1986) and Frogs (1978) as case studies, I 
examine the way obscenity is handled and roles are allocated. These adaptations are 
viewed in relation to the generic prerequisites rather than just the medium of Greek 
shadow theatre, which is characterized by a high level of codification. 


Keywords: Aristophanes; Greek shadow theatre; Karagiozis; Evgenios Spatharis; 
adaptation theory 


Aristophanic comedy is a common and vibrant point of reference in modern Greek cul- 
ture, diffused across all demographic groups and throughout the arts. It holds a signifi- 
cant position in modern Greek theatrical life, with a plethora of translations on the 
market, a regular presence at the annual summer Athens and Epidaurus Festival (often 
featuring more than one production of the same play), and the perpetuation of Karolos 
Koun’s and Alexis Solomos’ legacy in drama schools. It has also inspired artistic crea- 
tion in other genres and media with great success, from Manos Hadzidakis' and Diony- 
sis Savvopoulos’ musical compositions for performances of drama, to Tasos Apostolidis 
and Yorgos Akokalidis’ best-selling adaptations in comics and Evgenios Spatharis’ 
shadow-theatre performances. Last but not least, Aristophanes’ oeuvre holds a signifi- 
cant position within the modern Greek education system. Even in primary schools, it is 
a popular source for school adaptations; it is included in the curriculum of secondary 
schools, alongside Sophocles and Euripides; it constitutes an undergraduate course in 


1 This is a revised form of a postgraduate paper I wrote under the supervision of Prof. Fiona Macintosh, to 
whom I owe a debt of gratitude. Special thanks are also due to Prof. Ioannis Konstantakos, Prof. Anna 
Stavrakopoulou, and Thomas Agrafiotis for providing important bibliographical help, to Dr Armand 
D’Angour for correcting my English in the latest draft, and to the anonymous reviewers and the editor of the 
journal for their invaluable feedback. 
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all faculties of Literature in the country, and has been the subject of many doctoral the- 
ses and articles. 

Equally established in the modern Greek consciousness is Karagiozis, both as a 
genre (the Greek version of shadow theatre) and a character (the eponymous protago- 
nist, and the archetype of the Greek temperament). The genre constitutes an example of 
authentic folk art shaped through the ages and, despite its frequent omission from theat- 
rical historiography, rooted in national identity.? On the prepvrég, which is a white, illu- 
minated sheet of fabric, we see Karagiozis’ shack on the left (the West) and the Pasha’s 
Seraglio on the right (the East); the narrative time is supposedly the Ottoman occupa- 
tion, broadly speaking, whereas the place is totally undefined. There are about fifteen 
stock characters, whose puppets are two-dimensional figures made of papier máché, 
hardened leather, or plastic; the action is developed linearly and on-screen (no flash- 
backs, flash-forwards, or parallel stories), usually representing the events of one day, 
and the form is always dialogic (there is no narration). Behind the screen, the performer 
(KapayKioCoraiytys), either alone or with his assistants, manipulates the puppets and cre- 
ates their voices. Usually it is he himself who constructs the sets and the puppets and 


2 Fora detailed discussion of the reception of Aristophanes in modern Greece, see G. Van Steen, Venom in 
Verse: Aristophanes in Modern Greece (Princeton 2000), esp. prologue and epilogue. For performances see 
also M. Mavrogeni, ‘O Aptotopévns otn véa eAAnvixy oknvń’, Ph.D. thesis, University of Crete, 2006; E. 
Hall and A. Wrigley (eds), Aristophanes in Performance, 421 BC-AD 2007: Peace, Birds, and Frogs 
(Oxford 2007); and K. Diamantakou, ‘H efíoor| xoa avofoor] tov Apiotoo&vr pe óxnpo tov IAoíro', in I. 
Vivilakis (ed.), Xrégavog: Tutik mpoopopé otrov BáArep IIoóyvep (Athens 2007) 423-32. For the graphic 
novels, see T. Apostolidis and G. Akokalidis, O1 xcjicóíeg tov Apiotopdvn oe kójikc, 11 vols. (Athens 1983- 
6); C. Antoniou, H petapopd rcv Kkapadidv rov Apicrogávg oe kójukç (Athens 1989); E. Kalkani, ‘Apyaia 
KOPOSia xoa zo6wó BiBAto: ot StaoKevés Tov Apiotogávn’, Ph.D. thesis, University of the Aegean, 2004; and 
K. Knopp, ‘O Aptotopavng oe kópukc oc e&oyoyiuio motiotikó zpoióv', in A. Markantonatos and Th. 
Pappas (eds), Arruej Kapwdia: mpdowna Kou mpoctyyíoeig (Athens 2011) 860-84. For case-studies of 
Aristophanes' reception in various countries, see S. O. Douglas (ed.), Ancient Comedy and Reception. 
Essays in Honor of Jeffrey Henderson (Berlin and New York 2013); P. Walsh (ed.), Brill's Companion to 
the Reception of Aristophanes (Leiden and Boston 2016). For reception in Britain specifically, see A. 
Wrigley, Performing Greek Drama in Oxford and on Tour with the Balliol Players (Exeter 2011); P. A. 
Walsh, ‘Comedy and Conflict: The Modern Reception of Aristophanes’, Ph.D. thesis, Brown University, 
2008. For the United States, see S. C. Day, ‘Aristophanes' Plays in the United States: A Production History in 
the Context of Sociopolitical Revelations’, Ph.D. thesis, Tufts University, 2001. For France see R. Piana, ‘La 
Réception d’Aristophane en France de Palissot 4 Vitez 1760-1962’, Ph.D. thesis, University of Paris, 2005. 

3 Exceptions are T. Hadjipantazis, Aró rov NeíAov uéypi tov Aovváfieoc, B1 (Heracleion 2012) 215-233; T. 
Hadjipantazis, Aidypayyia totopiac rov veoeAAnvikoó Oe&rpov (Athens 2014) 269-303; G. Sideris, ‘Ogatpo Kou 
Kapaykiótr: pa por paci otn oxéor] tovg’, O¢atpo 10 (1963) 35-39. Karagiozis is also included in K. 
Dimaras, Iotopia tno veoeAAnvixric Aoyoteyviac, 6 edn (Athens 1975) 248-9. ‘The theatrical history of 
modern Greece has no other similar phenomenon of successful assimilation of a foreign model with such a 
universal acceptance and such a social functionality. [...] The isolation of shadow theatre from the history of 
modern Greek theatre is methodologically unjustified and historically unfair’: W. Puchner, 'H Béon tov 
Kapayxiótr otv totopia tov veoeAArvixoo Bectpov’, in EAAnvixy Oeatpodoyia: ócóeka. pedetipata (Athens 
1988) 413, 416; the translation is my own. 
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writes the script. Musicians or recorded music accompany the show, which starts with a 
oépPikoc and ends with a kadapatiavos. 

A Greek’s initiation into Karagiozis begins from a very young age, and is already 
institutionalized in Year One textbooks where one meets the main characters and reads 
an extract from Spatharis’ O Méyac Adééavdpoc kai ro Katapapévo qíóL^ In summer tour- 
ing performances and permanent theatres, through government-approved performances 
for schools, via the Spathario Museum and its annual festival, through adaptations on 
state television, in theatre (with actors), and in illustrated books and comics, and even 
through folkloric souvenirs for tourists, Karagiozis becomes part of common Greek 
experience and identity. And despite the clear turn of modern shadow theatre towards 
children’s entertainment, Karagiozis has also inspired ‘mature’ fine arts such as Kamba- 
nellis’ play To peyéAo paç roípko," Koun's direction of the Acharnians, and Savvopoulos' 
song Lav rov Kapayxidéy.° Academic interest in the topic, nationally and abroad, is also 
on the increase; indicatively, the Centre of Byzantine, Modern Greek and Cypriot Studies 
in Granada (founded by the Greek state through its embassy in Spain in July 1998, and 
supported by the Onassis, Niarchos, and Ouranis Foundations) is running a project 
under the auspices of the Hellenic National Commission for UNESCO to support Gree- 
ce’s claim for the recognition of Karagiozis as part of its Intangible Cultural Heritage.” 

As mentioned above, Aristophanes and Karagiozis have been occasionally corre- 
lated on a theoretical level through scholarly works and on a practical level through 
artistic creation. The correlations between Karagiozis and Aristophanes noted by schol- 
ars refer either to the aesthetic similarities or the genealogical relationship between the 
two comic genres. In the first group, Whitman’s work on the common nature of the 
comic hero is typical,? while Kakridis highlights the structural resemblance of the plots, 
and Myrsiades the connections on the level of political satire.? The attempts of the 


4 E. Karantzola, K. Kyrdi, T. Spanelli and T. Tsiagani, MAdooa A’ Anpotixov: ypdpparta, Aéteic, tatopiec, I 
(Athens [2006]) 46-50; T. Tsilimeni, N. Grekos, L. Kesaris and M. Kaplanoglou, Av6oAóyio Aoyoreyvikóv 
xepévov A’ xoi B’ Anpotixot ‘to óeAgíw (Athens [2006]) 132-4. 

5 The second part of the play starts with the act ‘O Kapayxiótno Baovuéc', with all shadow-characters 
played by actors. In the original performance (1973-4) the actors were instructed by Spatharis for this act. 

6 Art Theatre - Karolos Koun, Acharnians, video of live performance (1976), available at https://www. 
youtube.com/watch?v-HGP72ad2a614 [accessed 7/7/2017]. 

7 Fora detailed bibliography on Greek shadow theatre, see W. Puchner, ‘Sbvtopn avadvtucry PiBAtoypapic 
tov Oeatpov Xxwov otv EAAGSa’, Aaoypagia 31 (1976-8) 294-324, and 32 (1979-81) 370-8. In English, 
two informative introductions are L. Myrsiades and K. Myrsiades, Karagiozis: Culture & Comedy in Greek 
Puppet Theatre (Lexington 1992); and R. Gudas, The Bitter-Sweet Art: Karaghiozis, the Greek Shadow 
Theatre (Athens 1986). 

8 C. Whitman, Aristophanes and the Comic Hero (Cambridge, MA 1964) 281-93. 

9 Ph. Kakridis, 'Karagiozis und Aristophanes. Gedanken zur Form griechischer Volkskomodien', 
Hellenica I (1972) 18-20; L. Myrsiades, ‘Aristophanic comedy and the modern Greek Karagkiozis 
performance’, Classical and Modern Literature 2 (1987) 99-110. For similarities, see K. Nitsos, ‘To 0éatpo 
OKLOV xat n APXaia attıký kopoðia: o Apiorogá&vng zpóópopoc tov KHPWSLaV tov Kapaykióón', Pdda 18 
(1969) 8-9; and G. Andreadis, Aró rov AioyóAo otrov Mnpeyt óAoc o kóoyoc ua oxnvy (Athens 2008) 387-404. 
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second group, which notes a genealogical relationship (notably represented by Reich), 
remain speculative.'° As for the creative, bi-directional, encounter of the two genres, the 
most direct and elaborated instances have been Koun’s directorial approach with the 
Acharnians (1976), and the adaptations of Aristophanes’ plays for Spatharis’ shadow 
theatre produced by ERT (state radio and television).'' 

The first traceable encounter between the two genres is the 1919 script O 
Kapayxidéng uéyag Betópgc. With its scenario of women taking over government offices 
under Karagiozis’ role as Grand Vizier, it clearly draws on the Ecclesiazusae and Lysis- 
trata. The script was published as serial episodes in the newspaper Axpémodic (27 Sep- 
tember-13 November 1919) and bears the signature of the puppeteer Antonis Mollas. 
However, the content shows that the author could not have been the poorly educated 
puppeteer but someone highly educated." This script was not destined to be performed. 
As far as performances are concerned, it is noteworthy that whereas ancient Greek trag- 
edy invaded shadow theatre in the 1930s (with versions of Oedipus Rex by Vasilaros, 
Voutsinas and Kouzaros),'? Aristophanes had to wait until the 1970s. This delay can be 
attributed to the Metaxas dictatorship, the military junta, and the entire polarized politi- 
cal situation in between. Even in KAacoixé eicovoypaqnuéva (1950s), the Greek equiva- 
lent of the American Classics Illustrated series and, an important source of inspiration 
for Karagiozis artists,'* only Wealth was included, i.e. the least political of Aristo- 
phanes' comedies (with a script by Vasilis Rotas). Thus it is not surprising that the first 
adaptation of an Aristophanic comedy for shadow theatre should have taken place 
abroad: the Birds, performed by Panayiotis Michopoulos at Harvard University in hon- 
our of Cedric Whitman (9 May 1971).'° Within Greece, it was the peramoditevon and 


10 H. Reich, Der Mimus: ein litterar-entwickelungsgeschichtlicher Versuch (Berlin 1903) 686-93; for an 
overview of genealogical approaches see Myrsiades, ‘Aristophanic comedy’. As for G. Caimi, Kapayxidéyc ij 
H apyaia Kwpwdia orv Vuyrí rov 0tárpov oxidv (Athens 1990; the French original, Athens 1935, had the 
phrase ‘Comédie grecque’ in the title), it never makes any correlation between the two comic genres. See K. 
Diamantakou, K. Liontaki, and N. Tzivelekis, ‘Aptotopévys xoa KAPAYyKIÓÇNG: ovravokA osi KAL oopiootig 
oto Oéatpo Téyvnc', in M. Morfakidis and P. Papadopoulou (eds), EAAgvikó bgatpo oxiv - AvAn roArmorikii 
kAnpovojuá- IHpoc riv tov BáArep IHoóyvep (Granada 2016) 294-5. 

11 For the Karagiozis tradition in Koun's productions see Van Steen, Venom in Verse, 169-78; M. 
Kotzamani, 'Karlos Koun, Karaghiozis and the Birds: Aristophanes as popular theatre', in D. Robb (ed.), 
Clowns, Fools and Picaros: Popular Forms in Theatre, Fiction and Film (New York 2007) 179-94; and 
Diamantakou et al., 'Apvoxoqé&vng xot Kapaykióčng’, 293-312. 

12 I. Papageorgiou, ‘O OiBitovg Tópavvog tov XogokAr oto edAnviKd Oéotpo oKiwv’, Aoyeíov 2 (2012) 
230-1. 

13 See Papageorgiou, ‘O Odinov Tópavvoc', 231-6. 

14 T. Hadjipantazis, Tpooappoyr Aoyíov keyié£vov oto ópapocoAóyio tov KapayxióGn, in Oye tye Aaikifc 
Kau Tç Adyiac veoeAAmvikrjc Aoyoreyvíag: Sy emorrjuovikij Xvv&vrgor apiepapévy otov I't&vvr AnootoAdKy (14-16 
Maïov 1992) (Thessaloniki 1994) 121; Papageorgiou, ‘O Oi8tztovc Tbpavvoc’, 232-3. 

15 P. Michopoulos, ITévre kcyioóíeg kou úo npwixé (Athens 1972) 9. 
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Fig. 1. (Colour online) Spatharis (2000), Bárpayor rov Apiotopévn, tempera on cardboard 
44 x 60. From left to right: Euripides, Aeschylus, Karagiozis, Nionios, Charon. Christos 
and Polly Kolliali Collection, by kind permission of Polly Kolliali. 


the dynamic role of ERT during that era that brought Aristophanes to the shadow- 
screen: Spatharis’ performance of Yorgos Pavrianos’ adaptation of Frogs (1978) and 
Marianna Koutalou's adaptations of Wealth, Peace, Birds, and Acharnians (1985-9).!6 

Evgenios Spatharis (1924-2009) was a painter (see Fig. 1) and the most prominent 
performer of Greek shadow theatre. Inspired by his father Sotiris Spatharis, himself a 
famous puppeteer, he began his career in Athens during the German occupation. From 
1966 to 1992. he performed on state television, bringing Karagiozis to mass audiences, 
and collaborated with many theatres in staging Karagiozis with actors. He also made 
many audio and video recordings of his performances and published illustrated scripts 
as well as his book O Kapaykiótg vov Xza6áprócov.'^ He also took his performances on 
tour and participated in many exhibitions and conferences abroad, receiving several 
awards and establishing international recognition of the genre. In 1991 he created the 
Spathario Museum in Maroussi, which offers special programmes for schools and 
organizes an annual festival. As a result, Spatharis’ voice has been linked in public 


16 For Spatharis’ television performances see A. Chotzakoglou, ‘T.V. Performances (1978-early 1990s) by 
E. Spatharis: the significance of *public educational television" in the course of the steps from folk to art 
shadow theatre', in International Scientific Conference eRA-9, 22-24/9/2014 (Piraeus 2014) 1-8, especially 
n. 5 and 13. Unfortunately, the majority of these video tapes have been lost or erased. 

17 G. Soldatos (ed.), O Kapaykiótgg tov Xzatáprócov: kopwðieç rov Oedtpov okióv Kat qryoípeg (Athens 1979). 
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consciousness with Karagiozis’ character, and his name has become virtually synony- 
mous with the genre. 


Adaptation and codification 


Although adaptation theory has almost exclusively dealt with literature-into-film 
case studies and does not yet have a generally accepted terminology, it offers some 
useful insights.'* Central to my discussion of Aristophanes in Greek shadow theatre 
will be the concept of transcoding. Hutcheon defines it as intersemiotic transposition 
from one sign system to another, as necessarily a recoding into a new set of conven- 
tions as well as signs.'? She distinguishes transcoding on the level of form (shifting a 
work from one medium or genre to another) and cultural transcoding (shifting a 
work from one cultural context to another). She labels the latter kind of transcoding 
as ‘indigenization’, but this term only explains geographical displacements and 
neglects the temporal axis of cultural differentiation (ancient Greece — modern 
Greece).”° As for the form, which is the aspect that concerns me here, Hutcheon 
takes account of various adaptations from one medium to another (print texts, the- 
atre performances, films, television series, radio plays, operas, musicals, ballets, 
graphic novels, video games - one transcribed to another) but only sporadically 
refers to the mixture of genres. 

Shadow theatre is of course a medium. Instead of actors performing on a stage in 
front of an audience, actors’ or puppets’ shadows are displayed through a white curtain 
to the audience. As a medium, as a technique in other words, shadow theatre is common 
all over the world and may well present any play script. But Greek shadow theatre is 
definitely a genre, with specific structural, narrative, characterological, pictorial and 
ideological conventions. As such, it ‘both constrains and enables; it both limits and 
opens up new possibilities’ when it comes to adapt other works.?' Specifically with 


18 For a good overview of theorists and terminology, see J. Sanders, Adaptation and Appropriation 
(London 2006) 1-25, 161-4. 

19 L. Hutcheon, A Theory of Adaptation (New York and London 2006) 16. Translation theory has also 
offered relevant terms, especially Jacobson’s ‘intersemiotic translation’ or ‘transmutation’ (an interpretation 
of verbal signs by means of signs of nonverbal sign systems) and Lefevere’s ‘translation as rewriting’ (a text 
adapting another text in the direction of certain ideology or poetics). “Transcoding’ differs from such 
theories and terms in that it does not require a text as the source or the outcome of the adaptation. Instead, 
any medium or genre is applicable. On this trait of adaptation studies, see R. Emig, ‘Adaptation in theory’, 
in P. Nicklas and O. Lindner (eds), Adaptation and Cultural Appropriation: Literature, Film, and the Arts 
(Berlin and Boston 2012) 14-24. In our case, adapting Aristophanes into shadow theatre is not merely a 
matter of ‘translating’ a script (verbally and culturally), but also ‘translating’ a theatrical practice (from 
actors to figures, from ópyrjorpa to urepvréc etc.) 

20 Hutcheon, A Theory of Adaptation, 148. 

21 Op.cit., 35. 
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regard to Aristophanic comedy, the overlaps enable and invite the combination of ele- 
ments characteristic of both traditions. 

The two comic genres have indeed a lot in common - principally both are per- 
formed and both are comic. In previous decades, the ‘heroic’, ‘historic’, ‘social’ and 
‘brigand’ plays, where the end was usually tragic, represented about half of the reper- 
toire of Greek shadow theatre - the other half being the comedies. But in its contempo- 
rary form (late twentieth century onwards, which is the scope of this article), the 
standard comedies predominate (i.e. those where Karagiozis undertakes a job and mes- 
ses up). In these comedies, just as in Aristophanes' comedies, the gastronomic and the 
fantastical elements dominate along with social and political satire, and we can name a 
plethora of multifarious secondary themes they have in common, such as jobs, nos- 
trums, utensils, and animals.** The comic protagonists - always Karagiozis in shadow 
theatre - have the same properties (fluency, humour, irony, comic inspiration etc.) and 
stylistically identical idiolect (comic accumulations, compound words, invention of 
names, jokes zapc& mpoodoxiav etc.).^? But there are also significant differences, such as 
the absence or concealment of the sexual element in Karagiozis. Most of these are 
related to the differing extent of codification of each genre. 

Greek shadow theatre is a highly codified genre in most respects - something 
that may be attributed to its traditional character. Even though the puppeteers partly 
improvise during the show, there is a standard repertoire which imposes a strict 
structure. Following Propp, Sifakis uses the term 'functions' for the successive epi- 
sodes of Karagiozis’ comedies, which are: (a) the Pasha lacks something or needs a 
task to be done; (b) Hadjiavatis intercedes; (c) Hadjiavatis and Karagiozis work 
together to find someone to undertake the task; (d) Karagiozis eventually undertakes 
the task; (e) he ridicules the other characters, something that Sifakis regards as the 
core function; (f) Karagiozis gets into trouble and finally triumphs.** Most of the 
characters (and in particular the leading ones) are stock characters: their 
names, appearance, speech, status and relationships are standard. The same is true 


22 The presence of animals in Greek shadow theatre is less common. They appear in To payeyévo óevrpí, 
where the characters are transformed into half-animals by a daemon, in some versions of O yápoç rov 
Kapayxidcy as part of the dowry - both plays come from the Ottoman repertoire - and in the few plays of 
the group O Kapaykiótmg otn CobykÀAo. Sometimes Karagiozis rides on a donkey, which he calls his car. 

23 For linguistic similarities between the two genres see I. Tresoroukova, ““Ntémtog and tov kapó tov 
Alo@mov” - xapaktrpiotik& oroeia THS YAoocac tov Apiotogávr otis kopoóteg Tov Kapaykiótn, in K. 
Dimadis (ed.), O eAAnvixds kóopog aváyeco oTHV ETO% rov Alapwtiopov kai otov eicootó &uóva (IIpakriká tov I" 
Evponaixot Xvveópíou NeoeAAgvikóv Xrovôóv EENX), III (Athens 2007) 187-94; and K. Yangoullis, 
'MaxpooxeAetc AéEeig otov Apiotog&vr, otov Kapaykiótr kot otovg toumtapndec’, O KókAoc 6 (1980) 207-8. 
24 G. Sifakis, H xapadooiaxy Spapatoupyia rov Kapaykıóčy (Athens 1984) 27-52. ‘In the plays we consider as 
genuine [= not of Ottoman origin], this structure is more strict: G. Petris, O Kapayxidénc: óok(uo 
koivovioAoyikó (Athens 1986) 148; the translation is my own. 
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of iconography: shadow-puppets are always displayed in profile, and buildings are 
always arranged frontally. Similarly, its ideology is simple and designed to give com- 
fort to the audience: though Karagiozis is amoral, his compassion towards and for- 
giveness of the poor are unquestionable.” 

Aristophanic comedy, on the other hand, is much less codified, and can verge on 
the anarchic. Characters may be of a type or function (eipwv, &Aatóv, Bapoddyos) 
and their masks may have been standardized in Aristophanes’ time (at least for com- 
mon roles, like slaves and old women), but as characters they are not stereotyped.*° 
Plots follow a general structure (problem - comic plan - result) which is comparable 
to that of shadow theatre, but each comedy organizes its sections differently and 
with great flexibility.2” The settings range from the underworld to the sky. The ideol- 
ogy is anything but obvious or one-dimensional: it is never clear whether the poet 
promotes or satirizes the proposed idea, and whether this idea leads to a utopia or a 
dystopia.” 

In the following sections, I examine both genres in order to argue that performing 
Aristophanes as part of Greek shadow theatre involves more than an unconditional shift 
of medium. Instead, I explore the transcoding possibilities, focusing on two aspects: 
obscenity and role allocation (casting). Other equally crucial aspects include plot struc- 
ture or iconography, but space will not permit these to be addressed here. Since ‘theoret- 
ical generalizations about the specificity of media [and genres, I would add] need to be 
questioned by looking at actual practice’,”’ I focus here on Evgenios Spatharis’ shadow 


25 For the conventions of shadow theatre see Sifakis, H napadooiaxy Spapatoupyia; Petris, O Kapayxidcns, 
99-106, 139-61, 180-95; and G. Kiourtsakis, Tpopopixy napáðoon kou ouaðıký Snpuoupyia: ro mapddetypa rov 
Kapayxidcy, 2"* edn (Athens 1996) 21-4. 

26 Even the ‘stock’ name EavOiac (Ach, Vesp, Av, Nub, Ran) is not used for all domestic slaves. 

27 Aristophanes omits, shortens, extends, duplicates or reorders parts. In shadow theatre, only shortenings 
and extensions are possible; see Sifakis, H rapaĝociaký ópoiarovpyío, 46. 

28 K. J. Dover, Aristophanic Comedy (Berkeley 1972) still remains the most acclaimed introduction to 
Aristophanes, with emphasis on fantasy vs politics; also M. S. Silk, Aristophanes and the Definition of 
Comedy (Oxford 2000), with emphasis on style. For structure see B. Zimmermann, Untersuchen zur Form 
und dramatischen Technik der Aristophanischen Komódien, 3 vols. (Kónigstein 1984-7); for ritual A. 
Bowie, Aristophanes: Mytb, Ritual and Comedy (Cambridge 1996); for ideology D. Konstan, Greek 
Comedy and Ideology (New York 1995); for freedom of speech S. Halliwell, ‘Comic satire and freedom of 
speech in Classical Athens’, JHS 111 (1991) 48-70; for characters Whitman, Comic Hero, and M. S. Silk, 
‘The people of Aristophanes’, in C. Pelling (ed.), Characterization and Individuality in Greek Literature 
(Oxford 1990) 150-73; for language A. Willi (ed.), Tbe Language of Greek Comedy (Oxford 2002); and A. 
López Eire, La Lengua Coloquial de la Comedia Aristofánica (Murcia 1996); for production A. Pickard- 
Cambridge, J. Gould, and D. Lewis, The Dramatic Festivals of Athens, 2"* edn (Oxford 1988); and E. 
Csapo and W. Slater, Tbe Context of Ancient Drama (Ann Arbor 1995). 

29 Hutcheon, A Theory of Adaptation, 38. 
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performances of Peace and the Frogs as case studies, and analyse them in the light of 
adaptation theory. ?? 

For the ease of readers not familiar with Aristophanic comedy, I will summarize the 
plot of the two plays. In Peace, the peasant Trygaeus rides a giant dung-beetle in order 
to reach Olympus and request Zeus to stop the war. Once he arrives, he learns from 
Hermes that the gods, disappointed by mortals, have left Olympus, and that War has 
captured Peace and is crushing the Greek cities in his mortar. Trygaeus summons fel- 
low-peasants from many Greek cities and, after bribing Hermes in order to remain 
silent, they collaborate and rescue Peace, as well as Opora (Spring) and Theoria (Wis- 
dom) who were also captives. They then return to Athens and celebrate the restoration 
of Peace. However, not everyone is happy, with some arms-sellers complaining that 
they have now lost their livelihoods. But the universal joy is great and Trygaeus is given 
Opora as a wife. 

In Frogs, the god Dionysus, along with his slave Xanthias, travels to the under- 
world with the aim of bringing Euripides back to life and to Athens, where he claims 
that not a single good tragedian exists any longer. Dionysus asks Heracles, whom he 
has unsuccessfully tried to imitate by donning his outfit, what is the best way to Hades. 
As he is afraid to kill himself (the quickest way down), he decides to go via Lake Ach- 
eron. Charon ferries him across in his boat, while Xanthias has to walk around the 
lake. As Dionysus is rowing, the chorus of frogs disturb him with their croaking; but 
once he and Xanthias have arrived at the shore, a second chorus, consisting of initiates 
in the Mysteries, appears. After some comic episodes between Dionysus, Xanthias, Aea- 
cus, a maiden, a baker, and an innkeeper, Dionysus is informed that Euripides and 


30 Marianna Koutalou's adaptation of Peace, performed by Spatharis, was a television production by ERT 
(1986-9) in two twenty-minute episodes. The direction was by Mary Koutsouri and music by Yorgos 
Papadakis. The documentation for this broadcast is poor. E. Spatharis, Peace [video], television recording 
(198-), available at https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=X2I_BIOA_J8 (episode 1) and https://www. 
youtube.com/watch?v=YyDINM Vlqww (episode 2) [accessed 7/7/2017]. Karagiozis and the Frogs was a 
1978 radio production, commissioned by the Third Program of ERA, given also as a live performance by 
Spatharis at the Progressive Cultural Association of Hymettus, along with an adaptation of Iphigenia in 
Aulis. The Frogs was a musical adaptation, of forty-five minutes’ duration, using script and lyrics by Yorgos 
Pavrianos and music by Dimitris Lekkas. It was a great success: in 1980 it was released on disc by Minos 
and the show toured in Greece and abroad. In December 2008 it was revived at the Zappeion in Athens for 
the celebration of the seventieth anniversary of the founding of ERA and was broadcast live on the Second 
Programme. A film of this revival was released on DVD by Ta Néa in 2009. On 6 April 2009, in the first Spa- 
tharia Festival after Evgenios’ death, a revival of the show was performed in his memory by his relatives and 
partners. E. Spatharis, Frogs, video of live performance (2008), available at https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=DhnXFG27v9I [accessed 7/7/2017]. G. Pavrianos (ed.), To 0farpo oxwóv rov Evyéviov Xraðápn 
ziGpovciáte orjuepov: O Méyac AAéEavópog kai o Katnpapévos ópıç — Ipiyévewx ev AvAibt — Bétpoyor [booklet and 
dvd], video of live performances and television recordings, Ta Néa (2009). D. Lekkas, "Xextünóáxic- 
Evpimidcxng vs Ocodmpcxnc-Atoyvadckne: éva Sujyynpa tov Anton Aéxxo’, Lifo, 29 July 2013, available at 
http://www.lifo.gr/team/prosklitirio_nekron/40274 [accessed 7/7/2017]. Spathario Museum, Spatharia Fes- 
tival 2009 [programme], available at http://www.karagiozismuseum.gr/festival/PROSKL-FESTO9.pdf 
[accessed 7/7/2017]. 
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Aeschylus are competing about which one is the best tragedian. He thereupon organizes 
a contest in which he is the judge. The tragedians compare (by praising their own and 
mocking the other’s verses) their poetic style, characters, prologues, and choral songs, 
and even place their verses on a pair of scales, where Aeschylus is proven to be ‘weight- 
ier’. Finally, Dionysus asks the contestants for their political advice, on the basis of 
which he decides to award Aeschylus the Chair of Tragedy rather than Euripides. 

At this point, it is important to clarify that both the phenomenon of Aristophanes’ 
adaptation into shadow theatre and the case studies employed are exceptional, and far 
from the performative tradition of Karagiozis of the pre-television era. First, the tradi- 
tional shadow performers were not educated enough to know Aristophanes; indeed, both 
adaptations were composed by two university-educated writers who gave their scripts to 
Spatharis to perform. The second departure from tradition is that the xapayKiolonatytns 
is not performing his own script or undertaking any improvisation. Finally, the perform- 
ances are recorded in a studio without an audience, contrary to the authentic, oral char- 
acter of the genre, for which interaction with the audience is essential. However, given 
that Karagiozis’ performances on television date back to 1966 (with Spatharis at the 
Ierpapatikós Zxopóc ThAeopioews) and have continued to some degree (with other per- 
formers) up to the present day, this version of shadow theatre is anything but negligible. 


Placating the maculate Muse 


Obscenity is one of the greatest challenges that shadow theatre has to face when adapt- 
ing ancient comedy. For obscenity is a radical element of Aristophanic comedy, both as 
a factor of humour (thematic, verbal and scenic) and a ritual necessity (to celebrate Dio- 
nysus). Corresponding to its crucial importance is the considerable amount of scholar- 
ship it has generated.?' Henderson's The Maculate Muse (1975) remains the basic work 
in its compilation of sexual and scatological references; Rosen offers a reading of 
obscenity in Old Comedy in the light of the iambic tradition; ? Robson recapitulates 
this in his technical theorization of Aristophanic humour;?? Halliwell discusses the ritual 
and democratic function of ribaldry;'* and Sommerstein has examined sex-based differ- 
entiation in Attic Greek, including obscenity in comedy. ^? 

Modern Greek shadow theatre, on the contrary, has been ‘purified’ of its obscenity. 
Indeed, its history charts an evolutionary course. Deriving from the sexually-laden 


31 For fiveiv alone see C. Collard, 'Biveiv and Aristophanes, Lysistrata 934’, Liverpool Classical Monthly 4 
(1979) 213-14; A. Sommerstein, 'fiveiv, Liverpool Classical Monthly 5 (1980) 47; B. Baldwin, "The use of 
Buveiv kiveiv , American Journal of Philology 102 (1981) 79-80; H. D. Jocelyn, ‘Attic fiveiv and English f...", 
Liverpool Classical Monthly 5 (1980) 65-7; D. Bain, ‘Six Greek verbs of sexual congress (fiivó, Kiva, mvyilo, 
Anka, ol$xo, Acikáto) , Classical Quarterly ns 41 (1991) 51-77. 

32. R. Rosen, Old Comedy and the lambographic Tradition (Atlanta 1988). 

33 J. Robson, Humour, Obscenity and Aristophanes (Tübingen 2006). 

34 S. Halliwell, Greek Laughter: A Study of Cultural Psychology from Homer to Early Christianity 
(Cambridge 2008). 

35 A.Sommerstein, Talking About Laughter and Other Studies in Greek Comedy (Oxford 2009). 
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Ottoman shadow theatre (performed only before male audiences, with ithyphallic Kara- 
göz), the Greek version retained a similar character for many years, until the beginning 
of the twentieth century, which means for half of its history, although the phallus van- 
ished early.*° The demand for the ‘Hellenization’ of the genre, the recurrent police bans 
on performances, and the demographic change of the audience in the 1910s (from a 
rural, male one to a popular and proletarian one) led to a 'sanitization' which culmi- 
nated in massive television productions in the 1980s and the turn towards younger audi- 
ences." Kiourtsakis’ remarkable book on Karagiozis and carnival, informed by 
Bakhtin's theory of the culture of popular laughter, is the best study of the 'sterilization' 
of the genre, as he calls it.?? In its contemporary form, physicality is strongly present in 
the Greek shadow theatre (through scenes of dance, eating, fighting and the use of 
props) but without the obscenity. There are only some scatological vestiges and very 
few hints of sex; indeed, even less tolerance is shown for sex. 

Since retaining obscenity would infringe the moral code of shadow theatre whereas 
eliminating obscenity would falsify the Aristophanic core, the most moderate and effi- 
cient solution might seem to be to reduce Aristophanes' bawdiness. In the course of its 
sanitizing process, Greek shadow theatre undertook the following transcodings: (a) Sex- 
ual urges have been absorbed by Karagiozis hunger; his desire for food is often 
expressed as a confession in erotic terms, and he often wakes up sweaty, having dreamt 
of a bot loaf. (b) Sexual desire is undermined or concealed by a romantic ethos, e.g. the 
competition of the lovers for the hand of the Vizier's daughter, the Nionios' flirting-sere- 
nades. (c) Obscenity is diffused into other sociolects: baby-talk (poo, caca, peepee, 
weewee etc.) by the Kollitiria (Karagiozis’ children), or by Karagiozis himself while 
being thrashed; also Stavrakas’ slang and Barba-Yorgos' supposed Vlach.?? (d) Other 


36 Myrsiades and Myrsiades, Karagiozis, 54-5. 

37 Puchner maintains that this 'deformation' of the traditional audience inevitably aligned shadow theatre 
with other theatrical genres, and inserted ancient drama into Karagiozis, resulting in the decay of its 
authentic folk character: W. Puchner, ‘To napaðooiakó kotó tov Sextpou okióv otnv EAAGSa’, in Evpwraixy 
Oeatpodoyia: évóeka pedetipata (Athens 1984) 272; W. Puchner, Gewpia rov Aaixot Oeárpov: Kpitixés 
MOpAatnpHoels avo yevetiKd kóðikæ THS Oearpikijg ovuepipopác rov avOpamov’ [Aaoypapia, annexe 9] (Athens 
1985) 18. 

38 M. Bakhtin, Rabelais and his World (Cambridge, MA 1968; Russian original Moscow 1965). G. 
Kiourtsakis, KapvaBdd: kot Kapaykıóčns: ot píteg Kan ot petapoppdceic tov AcikoU y£Aov, 2™4 edn (Athens 1985) 
191-9, 203-8, 341-9. For a historical account of the process in late nineteenth - early twentieth century, 
see T. Hadjipantazis, H e1oBoAy rov KapayKidén orv A0fjva rov 1890 (Athens 1984). 

39 Thelanguage that Barba-Yorgos speaks is based on a comic perception of the Vlach language rather than 
on the Vlach language itself (i.e. Aromanian). In Markos Xanthos’ O yájyog rov Mzapyunaywópyov, Barba- 
Yorgos says to Karagiozis: Na, oto toouni éco va Kava Yiya yovpr(ovAo(5o, uo0£c.' The editor notes that 
youptéovAaPida is an alteration of epyoAofiía [contracting work] and, here, a metaphor for sex. Indeed, the 
young bride does not understand the word and Barba-Yorgos brags: 'Trjpo, trjpa pe, tov Oa tnv páéðw yo!’ 
His response can be understood both as ‘I will teach her... Vlach’ and ‘I will teach her... sex’. G. Ioannou 
(ed.), O Kapayxidéne, 2 vols (Athens 1971) I, 21. Note that roovmi, for instance, is from Albanian rather than 
Vlach. 
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insulting terms (e.g. animals’ names) are used, usually to laugh at someone’s appearance 
or mental capacity, and of curses.*° In terms of vocabulary, none of these options 
approaches obscenity, but thematically the core of obscenity is preserved, while sexual 
and scatological overtones are (or may be) implied.*! 

Which of these options the adaptor decides on is principally determined by the 
audience and the medium. Koutalou's television adaptations were produced by ERT 
(state television) and were addressed to children; Pavrianos' Frogs was broadcast as a 
live performance by ERA (state radio) and addressed to the general public. Inevitably, 
both of them were conservative, the former much more so. Moreover, the direction of 
the adaptation (which genre is infused into which) enables different ranges of options: 
the use of shadow theatre in performances of Aristophanes (such as in the production of 
the Acharnians by Koun) can be more liberal than the use of Aristophanes in shadow 
theatre productions. Last but not least, the source-play itself is a crucial factor: the phal- 
lic element is so essential to the Acharnians or Lysistrata that these plays become more 
or less ‘un-adaptable’ in shadow theatre terms. For this reason I have selected two less 
obscene, and thus more readily adaptable plays. The obscenity in Peace is benign and 
celebratory rather than aggressive and abusive, whereas in Frogs, more than in any 
other play of Aristophanes, obscenity remains at a low level. 

In Frogs, ‘virtually all of the obscenity in the play is contained in the first scene; 
most of it is scatological'.^? The ‘shitting-climax’ of the introductory crosstalk between 
Dionysus and Xanthias (1-10), Dionysus' farting-disputation against the frogs while 
rowing across the river (221 f.), and his self-soiling when listening to Aeacus’ threats 
(479-90) are the most characteristic instances. In Pavrianos' adaptation, none of these 
has been retained, even implicitly; and this contributes to the overall abandonment of 
the Dionysian core of the play, as I shall analyse later. As for Peace, its prologue is defi- 
nitely a scatological navaicOyoia, not only verbally but also scenically, as we watch Try- 
gaeus’ slaves feeding the giant beetle with excrement. In Peace, ‘the dung-beetle 
embodies a more complete reversal of the proper order of things: he eats rather than 
excretes excrement, his foul-smelling mouth is like an anus, he loves what we naturally 
abhor’, thus serving ‘to characterize the unnaturalness of wartime’.** In Koutalou’s 
adaptation the beetle is presented speaking in highly cultivated terms; it has a proper 
dinner with Karagiozis, eating pumpkin-pies (the inspiration must come from v. 28). 


40 From the same script (I, 6; 18): 'Bpe yapdAn, civar pobtpa avt& yia épwra; Aev kovt&c zou elcar oaov 
ovpaxot&yxoc;' (Fatme to Karagiozis). ‘Na cov m&pet o 8ixoAoc tov natéh (Kollitiris to his father) and ‘Na 
Gov tov népe, apYAwodsbtape, av&ðepa to yovió cov’ (Karagiozis’ reply). 

41 When Karagiozis is scared, he says that he has soiled himself and needs clean pants: a formulaic joke. It is 
notable, though, that the word ‘shit’ is avoided. Cf. Markos Xanthos’ H perapdppwoig tov Kapaykiótn 
(Ioannou, O Kapayxidgye, Il, 73). 

42 J. Henderson, The Maculate Muse: Obscene Language in Attic Comedy (London 1975) 62, 91. 

43 Op.cit., 91. 

44 Op.cit., 63. 
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Though this is an interesting adaptation, through quasi-humanization the beetle loses 
much of its symbolic and aesthetic function. 

Sexual obscenity is far less vigorous in these two plays. In Frogs it is sporadic 
and isolated, mostly referring to Cleisthenes (48, 57, 422-7). The play prioritizes 
engagement with ‘gender’ over ‘sex’, through the Dionysian-Herculean polarity and 
the cross-dressing games, which are excluded from the adaptation. In Peace, sex 
has a largely symbolic presence: ‘perverted’ sex (in the first half of the play) is 
exchanged for ‘natural’ sex (second half), barren land for fertilization, war for 
peace.^? Subsequently, eating and sex are closely connected with clear connotations: 
6 zÀakoüg némemron onoaur EvpnAdtreta (869); roO uév péya Kai mayó,rüg ®© ńôù tO 
cókov (1351-2) etc. 

It is precisely here that the adaptability of Aristophanes into Greek shadow theatre 
occurs, without either of them being undermined: through the transcoding of Karagio- 
zis' lust for food. Thus, an ambiguous vocabulary may be retained, bridging ancient 
with modern humour, without shocking, or ‘corrupting’ the younger members of the 
audience. However, Koutalou's adaptation does not exploit this opportunity. Instead, it 
tries to apply the transcoding method of concealing sex with a romantic ethos: whereas 
in Aristophanes Opora is a mute character, a mere object of sexual and gastric lust 
(706-12), in the adaptation she is given speech, and has a reciprocal flirt with Try- 


TPYTAIOX 
it vvv, ¿mi robroig tv Ozcpav AdpBave Kı eceíc Oed Oropa, eiote Tploxapitmpévn. 
yovoika cavta trjvóe: Kat’ év roig &ypoic OIIOPA 
rar] ÉvvoikÓv ÉKTOLOŬ cavró) órpuc. Merci! Ki £oeíg dev mate níoo. To óvopé cac ta pakoAo; 
TPYT'AIOX TPYTAIOX 
© piratn, debp’ X08 koi óóc uoi coa. Tpvyaioc. 


àp’ cv BlaBijvan dice ypóvov Ti cot 50K, OIIOPA 

© déon00' Epu, ts Oncpagc kareAáocag; Tı oúpnrtoon! Ta ovópatá pac coapi&tGovv. 

EPMHX EPMHX 

ouK, El ye kukeOv' Emimtiois PAnywviav. Oxi póvo Ta ovópaætá oas, TapidCeteE kt eceíc ot iĉo [...] Tape vv 
Oropa yvvaíka cov Tpvyaie, kat va Grjoexe ko. & Ka pe KAA] coder. 
(198-, episode 2, 08:57) 





However, in the final scene, nothing reminds us of a marriage ceremony. The new- 
lyweds appear in separate film-frames (actually two prepvrédec were used), not exchang- 
ing a word, a long distance apart, and with many shadow-puppets between them; their 
relationship ends up not only as asexual but as non-romantic. 

In these adaptations the only moment of verbal abuse, yet one that is far from 
obscene, is the exodus in Frogs, after Aeschylakis is announced as the winner (1472-5 
in the original): 


45 Op.cit., 63-4. 
46 All ancient Greek passages are from N. G. Wilson (ed.), Aristophanis Fabulae, 1 (Oxford 2007). The 
transcriptions of the shadow performances are my own. 
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EYPIIIIAHX EYPIIIIAAKHX 

TÍ ó£Óporkag, @ puapartat’ &vOpcoov; Tı éxave Aéeu A va yabeis BAdKa! 
AIONYXOX 

yœ; Expiva vik&v AioyÓAov. rur] yop ov; YIIOYPTOX AIONYXOX 

EYPIIIIAHX Tiati 8nAarj; Erer GkAe&a tov AwxyvAóxn; 


aioyio cov &pyov mpoopA€neic p eipyaopévoc; 

AIONYXOX EYPIIIIAAKHX 

tt Ô oio. ypóv, rjv pn roig Oecyiévoig ôok; Xa SE vtpértecau, AVONTE, [TOVPO, TOV TOAPAS kou p o«prveis 
EYPIIIIAHX 250 KATH kou zaípveic QVTÓ TO PaAPAATa ovo. (2008, 42:58) 
© oyéthie, repióei pe On reüvnkóro 





Pavrianos eliminated obscenity by not trying to transcode it at all; the overall word- 
ing is colloquial, and the rebetiko (!) music of the show preserves an ‘adult’ atmosphere. 
In Koutalou’s adaptation the overall wording is decent, with much didacticism. She 
attempts some transcoding (e.g. pumpkin-pies instead of shit) but the result obscures, if 
not reverses, the Aristophanic symbolism, which is precisely to describe a ‘shitty’ soci- 
ety. My conclusion is that, with regard to obscenity, the restrictions imposed by the 
medium (the state television and radio here) are even stronger than the incompatibilities 
between the two genres, which offer some effective transcoding possibilities. In live per- 
formances a more liberal processing of obscenity would have been enabled. 


Casting 


As mentioned earlier, the casting of characters is perhaps the strictest convention of 
Greek shadow theatre. So, when it comes to transcoding a text such as a drama by Aris- 
tophanes with its own characters, ‘the key to the process is the casting of the borrowed 
plot, to some extent, with the stock characters of the shadow theatre’.*” The 
possible adjustments vary from a minimum, where only Karagiozis is introduced into 
the plot, to the opposite extreme, where all the dramatis personae of the original are 
replaced or merged with the stock characters, ‘enriching the text with the dialects and 
the morals of the shadow puppets’.** The former is true of Koutalou's Peace, whereas 
Pavrianos' Frogs moves toward the latter. However, it is the kind rather the quantity of 
the adjustments that concerns me here: in order for a replacement or merger to link the 
two genres (which is the programmatic intention of both our case studies), the charac- 
ters should be typologically compatible as well (e.g. the swashbuckler Stavrakas with 
Lamachus). 

A wider debate here is whether Aristophanic characters are types or not. The popu- 
lar eipov — àAatóv — fcpoAóyog scheme is applied in detail by Cornford,*? whereas Silk 
rejects this neo-Aristotelian model, highlighting the inconsistency and the discontinuities 
of Aristophanes’ characters.) However, even if this model describes alternating 


47 Hadjipantazis, Tpooappoyt Aoyíov xewyiévov', 124; the translation is my own. 

48 Op.cit. 

49 F. Cornford, The Origin of Attic Comedy (London 1914) 152-3. 

50 Silk, "The people of Aristophanes', 163 f. On the debate, also see Whitman, Comic Hero, 281-7; K. 
McLeish, The Theatre of Aristophanes (London 1980) 53ff; R. Baldwin, An Aristotelian Critique of 
Homeric Comic Technique in the Iliad (Florida 1997) 120-237. 
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functions rather than types, we have to admit there are some primary functions for each 
role. Here I use the term ‘type’ very loosely, referring to the status of characters (gender, 
occupation, age, style etc.) alongside their temperament and function. 

With this in mind, let us consider some of the replacements and mergers attempted 
by Pavrianos in Frogs.°' Hercules is impersonated by Stavrakas, the macho-man (kou- 
tsavakis) of shadow theatre: his appearance indicates the former but the slang he uses 
clearly suggests the latter. Aiakos, Pluto’s servant, is impersonated by the barbarous 
Velighekas: again we see a demon, but he speaks Velighekas’ Arvanitika (or, more pre- 
cisely, a comic perception of Arvanitika). As for Pluto, we do not see him on screen but 
only hear his voice. Since his voice is as slow and imposing as that of the Pasha, the cruel 
governor, we can also assume that Pluto is impersonated by the Pasha, who also rarely 
appears on stage in the Karagiozis repertoire. These amalgamations are successful, since 
they are based on similarities of character, for Hercules is indeed ‘macho’, Aiakos is bar- 
barous, and Pluto a cruel governor. 

The replacement of Aeschylus by Mikis Theodorakis (who is given the name 
Aeschylakis) and of Euripides by Manos Hadjidakis (who is given the name Euripida- 
kis) constitutes a brilliant analogue.?? The diminutive suffix -akis is added to the trage- 
dians’ names, presumably, just because both of the composers’ surnames end in -akis, 
so that the correlation becomes clearer.°’ Here we do not have stock characters from 
shadow theatre, but two recognizable public figures. Theodorakis, whose music was 
widely viewed as pompous and political, and Hadjidakis, whose songs were considered 
to be lyrical and erotic, are aligned with Aeschylus and Euripides respectively, presented 
with the same partiality with which Aristophanes decided to portray the tragedians. In 
fact, Theodorakis also composed many ‘light’ erotic songs, and Hadjidakis ‘powerful’ 
political songs. 

In the same way that Aeschylus appends a Anxvfiov to Euripides’ lyrics (1199 f.), 
Aeschylakis appends a zéro oxopdadid (a dish of garlic sauce) to Hadjidakis’ rhyming 


51 The central idea of this adaptation is the replacement of the tragedians’ agon by an agon between the 
living composers Theodorakis and Hadjidakis. 

52 I use this term as opposed to these of transposition and commentary; I. Cartmell and D. Whelehan, 
Adaptations: from Text to Screen, Screen to Text (London 1999) 24. In analogue, ‘while it may enrich and 
deepen our understanding of the new cultural product to be aware of its shaping intertext, it may not be 
entirely necessary to enjoy the work independently’ (Sanders, Adaptation and Appropriation, 22). 

53 I disagree with Van Steen (Venom in Verse, 253) that ‘the diminutive suffix -akis added to the classical 
playwrights’ names both alluded to and belittled the modern artists as being inferior to their ancient 
counterparts’. The value of these composers was never in doubt, in the public consciousness at least. They 
are for modern Greek music as eminent as are Aeschylus and Euripides for ancient tragedy. And if this show 
‘made fun’ of them, it is characteristic of comedy to honour public figures by parody - just as Aristophanes 
honoured the tragedians by ‘dedicating’ his work to them. Also note that the composers’ shadow-puppets 
are oversized, which in shadow-theatre terms is an indication of authority, and that Hadjidakis was the 
director of ERA's Third Programme at that time. In Greek, the suffix -akis may just imply affection. 
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Fig. 2. (Colour online) Spatharis’ shadow-puppets for Frogs. From left to right: Theodora- 
kis, Karagiozis holding the scales, and Hadjidakis. Spathario Museum, by kind permission 
of Menia Spathari. 


lyrics: 'yáprivo to geyyapákı Wevt1KN n aKpoyladid, ‘ýrav zov Aére jua qopá ózov ‘yap’ éva 
Bacuad , ‘peyyépia pov nadig, ‘Kt o Xápovrag oa piôi TpaBder vv KoneAid. Afterwards, 
Euripidakis creates a song that is a parody of Aeschylakis' style, piecing together the 
saddest lyrics set to music by Theodorakis, and creating a macabre mishmash just as 
Euripides does for Aeschylus’ songs (1261 f.). Finally, placed on the scales Aeschylakis’ 
songs are proven literally to be heavier (see Fig. 2), as in the original (1365-1413):°* 


EYPIIIIAAKHX AIEXYAAKHX 

Tlic 0a Ocha va eiyar éva kou úo < Eipiaote Óvo, eipaote TpEets, 

Kal vpía kat Téooepa ztaióid. .. eiua re XALOL Sexatpeic ... 

Opopqr mov "vai y Kpritn, óuopqr. « H Xíovoc, n Apopyóc, n AAdvvnoos, 

Et kat va 'uovva aetoc, va TNV n Odoos, y l0dkn, n Xavropívrg, 

Kapdpava oAn om TNV kopqrj Tov ayépa... n Koç, n Toc, n Xírivoc... 

Exet, ynàá otov Yuntto, < Ta OguéAi pov ota Bovvá, Kau Ta 

VITA PXEL KÁTOLO HUOTIKO ... Povvé onxadvovv ot Aaoí oTOV po rovg... 
(2008, 37:55) 


A more problematic case is that of the god Dionysus. He is replaced by the Minister 
Dionysus, who visits the underworld in search of the best composer, on the model of 
Dionysus seeking the best tragedian. Minister Dionysus is an ad hoc character that 


54 For the wordplay in the original contest, see I. Konstantakos, 'H oP&otaytn ehappotnta tov otixev: 
nayviða yplpov otov TONTLKS ayova vov Batpaxav tov Apiotopavn’, in S. Tsitsiridis (ed.), Tapayoprynpa: 
peleripata yix to apyaio Ogatpo mpos miurfv rov KaOnyntH Toņyópn M. Xgoákn (Heracleion 2010) 317-41. 
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draws on the figure of the stock character Sior-Dionysios (or Nionios). Beyond the com- 
mon name, this invented persona has nothing (in Aristophanic terms) Dionysian about 
him and nothing of the Nionios of shadow theatre, not even the characteristic Zakyn- 
thian accent with which the shadow-puppet is fundamentally linked. The merger of 
the god Dionysus with Nionios would have been much more artful, for both of them 
are characterized by bragging, despondency, coquetry and some feminine elegance; 
but as it is, Minister Dionysus remains an awkwardly severe presence during the 
show. The Dionysian core of Aristophanes’ play, as it has been well explored by 
Lada-Richards,?? is thus eliminated through the omission of the following features: 
Dionysus' cross-dressing, which rejects the Herculean exemplar (male vs female, 38 
f.); the scatological element (man vs beast, 479 f.); and the very comic first episode, 
with the successive disguises and thrashing of Dionysus and Xanthias (god vs man, 
494 f.). The elimination of the Dionysian core erases the highly metadramatic semi- 
ology of the play, but mostly - for we are no longer in his era, theatre, and genre - 
it omits potential scenes of abundant humour. Even if these omissions are partly 
imposed by the demand for shortening the duration of the performance, the margin- 
alization of Dionysus as a dramatis persona can be attributed to the demand for the 
primacy of Karagiozis. 

It is reasonable that we should now turn to the protagonist of shadow theatre. The 
debate over typologies of Aristophanes' characters culminates in a discussion of the pro- 
tagonists, for whom Whitman established the term ‘comic hero’ as a common type. 
Though his definition was not universally accepted owing to its focus on individualistic 
heroism, and although it certainly cannot be applied uncontroversially to all the come- 
dies, it remains credible.°° For our purpose, Whitman's comparison of the Aristophanic 
comic hero with Karagiozis is crucial: they are both poneroi (cunning), grotesque (mix- 
ing beast, man and divinity), eirones and/but alazones, immortal, great talkers, with a 
great plan, turning everything to their own advantage.? But given this perfect similarity 
of character and the fact that only one character can be the protagonist, in view of the 
dictates of heroic ‘individualism’, an issue of ‘comic primacy’ arises.?? 


55 I. Lada-Richards, Initiating Dionysus: Ritual and Theatre in Aristophanes’ Frogs (Oxford 1999). Also X. 
Riu, Dionysism and Comedy (Lanham 1999). 

56 See R. Rosen, “The Greek “comic hero”’, in M. Revermann (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to Greek 
Comedy (Cambridge 2014) 222-40. 

57 Whitman, Comic Hero, 281-7. 

58 In the case of tragedy, there seems to be more flexibility in Karagiozis’ integration in the plot; see 
Papageorgiou, ‘ʻO Otdinovg Tópavvog, 241-3 on three adaptations of OT. In Pavrianos’ adaptation of 
Odyssey, performed by Spatharis (ERT 1981), Karagiozis and Odysseus manage to equally maintain a leading 
role, because the latter doesn’t claim the comic status of the former. In Giokas’ comics-adaptation of the 
Odyssey (1999), the two heroes maintain their leading role, both having a humorous profile. This is enabled 
by the narrative structure of comics, which brings one or the other character to the fore each time (in each 
panel), whereas in shadow theatre the pepvréc is shared by everyone. E. Spatharis, Homer’s Odyssey [video], 
television recording (1981-2), available at https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=P3HtX7fdGyU [accessed 7/7/ 
2017]. P. Giokas, H Odvoceia tov OóÓvoo£a oe kójukç pe oóvrpoqo tov Kapaykiótm, 4 vols. (Athens 1999). 
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In older comic adaptations from other genres (Aov HAíag KoAoxv@ac from the mario- 
nette theatre;?? Diatpdc pe ro otavid from Moliére;°? O Kapayxiótgg nAoíapyog from the 
old chapbook Mu6oAoyikóv Xvvríme rov quAocóQov;! To kaqeveío Kat o qóvog rov 
loparAírov or O Ai&fioAog kouuzápoc from Commedia dell’arte)°” Karagiozis assumes the 
leading role, whereas in later adaptations, and mainly in the non-comic repertoire, Kar- 
agiozis almost always becomes a servant.’ Following this more recent tradition, both 
of the Aristophanic adaptations present Karagiozis as a servant. Nevertheless, his comic 
primacy remains undoubted. 

In Koutalou's Peace, Trygaeus has lost his leading and comic role. In quanti- 
tative terms (how much and often he speaks), he is clearly inferior to Karagiozis, 
who initially is just a companion on his journey. But also qualitatively, he 
has conceded every property of the comic hero to Karagiozis. In the following 
examples, Karagiozis has ‘stolen’ Trygaeus fluency and comic inspiration (1210- 
63): 


KAPATKIOZHX Tiati dev tou juA&e mo kaðapá va cac xoccoA peu 
Na, va tov neite: Aia Dy&Ae ad To pvañó tov avOpamwv 
TNV TPEAG TOV ztoAépov, va SovpeE pav Komp pépa. 
TPYTAIOX Kaxomnkuxr ówrózoo, eiote prytopac! 
(198-, episode1, 14:48) 
xk 
KAPATKIOZH> Na yproosoujoete TA OAM YIA ELPNVIKOÓG okoztobc. 
AOQOIIOIOX Kat mag Oa yiver avtd; 
KAPATKIOZHX Ot duxég cov ot povvtec eivai KAÀÉG ywx EeoKOviopa. 
TPYTAIOX Mnpófo Kapaykıóğn! Has to okégtrkec; Ac eyopácovupe peptkéc. 
KPANOIIOIOX Kau ta kp&vr pov; 
KAPATKIOZHX Mmopeí va yivovv Bata yia AovAOvS1a. 
AOYrXOTOIoy Kau ta Kovtapia pov; 
KAPATKIOZHX IláccoAot yia tov xrjzo. 
TPYTAIOX Kopacyxiótr cica Stopvlta! Mas ta oxéptrikeo óda avid; 
KAPATKIOZHX E tt va kavoupe; H oxéyig eívoa etducdtic [sic] pov. 


(198-, episode 2, 18:18) 





Even the most dominant scene of riding the beetle has been ceded to Karagiozis. 
Throughout the show Trygaeus remains a colourless presence, with an awkward 


59 From the repertoire of the famous marionettist Christos Konitsiatis in the 1890s, Aov Hiiac KoAokitlag 
was introduced into shadow theatre by Mimaros. Hadjipantazis, H eifoArj tov Kapaykiótr, 50; Caimi, 
Kapaykıóčns ý H apyaia kwpwôíia, 131. 

60 Introduced by Mimaros with the title Iætpóç ávev emiotýung (first attested performance on 16 July 1902). 
See A. Stavrakopoulou, 'MoXiépoc xot Kapaykióčng: o Tiatpdc pe to Xravió kat n tÓyr| TOV oto EAÀnvIikó 
Béatpo oKiwv’, in K. Georgakaki (ed.), Zyéseiç tov veoeAAnvixod Oeárpov pe to evponaïkó: mpakriká tov B' 
TlavedAAjviov GearpoAoyikoi Xvveópíov (A0rjva 2004) 281-9. 

61 See G. Kehagioglou, *NeoeAAnvix& Aoyoceyvik& Aodxó PiBAia xot petrapoppooeg rovc: xo MvOoAoywóv 
Lvvtina xot O Kapaykiótng nAo(apyoc tov M. Eá&v0ov', Emotnpovixy Exetnpic tns diAocogikrig XyoArg A.11.0. 
- IIepíoóog B’, Teóyog Tyríuoroc diAoAoyíog 5 (1995) 153-63. 

62. Its introduction is also attributed to Mimaros: Caimi, Kapayriótgg ý H apyaía kopoóía, 130; S. Spatharis, 
Avrofioypogía koi n réyvg tov Kapaykiótr, 4° edn (Athens 1992) 222; I. Papageorgiou, 'AuxfóAov 
katopôopata oto eAArvixó Béatpo oKtov’, in Morfakidis and Papadopoulou, EAAgvikó 0éerpo oxióv, 60. A 
1899 performance by Roulias is attested: Hadjipantazis, H e1oBoAy rov Kapaykiótm, 73. 

63 Hadjipantazis, Tlpocappoyrj Aoyiwv xeuiévov', 124-6. "The role of Karaghiozis himself in the non- 
comedic performances was not always significant’, I. Papageorgiou, "Traditional Oral theatre meets popular 
middle-class melodrama: the Greek shadow-theatre puppeteer Vasilaros’, Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies 39.1 (2015) 118. 
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Fig. 3. (Colour online) Spatharis’ shadow-puppets for Frogs: the frogs of the chorus were 
drawn en face in breach of the convention of Greek shadow theatre that figures are depicted 
in profile. From left to right: Karagiozis, Minister Dionysus (Nionios), and Charon in the 
boat. Spathario Museum, by kind permission of Menia Spathari. 


seriousness in his speech and movements. The same is true of Frogs: Karagiozis has 
assumed the role of Xanthias and upgraded it to a leading one (the inherent com- 
icality of Xanthias, as precursor of the ‘clever slave’, favours this bridging); but 
whereas Xanthias leaves in the second half of the original play, here Karagiozis not 
only continues but exceeds Minister Dionysus, since it is he himself who weighs the 
two composers. The comic primacy of Karagiozis has been prepared from the 
beginning with Dionysus’ 'de-comicalization' and is established when he embarks 
on Charon’s boat (Fig. 3). 

Whereas in both of the adaptations I have examined there is an awkward displace- 
ment of the Aristophanic hero, another option (not taken) might have been a merger, 
i.e. Karagiozis as Trygaeus, Karagiozis as Dionysus and not as their companions.” This 
transcoding method would have been a more legitimate solution in preserving 'individu- 
alistic heroism’: ‘by the loneliness of his search, the hero does what all must do, and thus 


becomes Everyman. But Everyman is the universal individual. ^ 


64 The puppeteer Tasos Konstas, for instance, merges Karagiozis with Trygaeus: duyopeg kou KovKAes, 
September 2010, 2 [newsletter], available at http://fkt.gr/EFIMERIDA-01.pdf [accessed 7/7/2017]. 
65 Whitman, Comic Hero, 233. 
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The allocation of roles depends on the narrative functions imposed by the recipient 
genre, but most of all it depends on the requirements of the plot. In presenting a journey 
to Olympus (Peace) or to Hades (Frogs), both adaptations have a lot in common with the 
structure of Karagiozis’ travel adventures, a small but distinct group of plays.°° We might 
say that Trygaeus’ lack of a beetle and Minister Dionysus’ lack of a composer correspond 
to the first function of Karagiozis’ comedies: the Pasha’s lack of something. But in the lat- 
ter case, the person in need never participates in the action, whereas Trygaeus and Minis- 
ter Dionysus travel, accompanied by Karagiozis. As for the core function of ridiculing, 
despite being central to the adaptation of Frogs (as in the Aristophanic original) and 
exploiting common verbal devices, it is fundamentally different from the Karagiozic 
model. In traditional Greek shadow theatre, it is always Karagiozis who mocks the others; 
here, the agents of mockery are Aeschylakis and Euripidakis, each mocking the other. 


* 


Both Aristophanic comedy and Karagiozis are vivid components of modern Greek cul- 
ture and identity. They have been theoretically compared by scholars and creatively 
combined by artists, thanks to their intriguing overlaps: gastronomy, fantasy, social and 
political satire, and above all the comic hero. When it comes to adapting the former art 
form into the latter, the main difficulties arise from the fact that Aristophanic comedy is 
very variable, and often quite anarchic, whereas Greek shadow theatre is highly codi- 
fied, both in terms of technical conventions and in terms of content (plot, characters, 
imagery, language and ideology). It is in other words a genre, not simply a medium 
through which any kind of script or dramatized text can be adaptated unconditionally. 
Its codification, a product of its historical development and its traditional character, 
restricts the source-material but at the same time suggests transcription codes. Whereas 
obscenity is a constitutive element of Aristophanic humour, Karagiozis was gradually 
‘purified’ and eventually ‘sanitized’ through a series of transcoding methods (mainly by 
channelling sexuality into gluttony), which can also be applied to the processing of Aris- 
tophanic obscenity. 

However, despite this artistic potential, the case studies reveal that the decisions are 
principally determined by the audience and the medium: in these cases, by the require- 
ments for decency in state television and radio. ‘Adaptation never happens inside an aes- 
thetic vacuum, but inside ideologies and power structures that determine not merely the 
cultural value attributed to adaptation, but in many cases whether adaptations are pos- 
sible at all." Another challenging aspect is the allocation of roles to the stock characters 
of Greek shadow theatre. In Koutalou’s Peace Karagiozis is inserted into the plot, 


66 This structure, described by Papageorgiou, is an expansion of the functions which apply to the long- 
established comedies, as set by Sifakis, H mapadociaxy Spapatoupyia. I. Papageorgiou, ‘H &uóiaoío 
Sypiovupyias vov rai. tiov mepiteterov tov Kapaykiótn', Kadédpa 2, Kpatixd Taventotypio Aouovócoo tHg 
Mooyac, Pirodoyixy Xyody, Tuc Butavnvüg Kar NeoeAÀAgvikijg Pidodoyiac, Etaipia NeoeAAnvixaiv Xmovddév 
(Moscow 2016) 153-63. 

67 Emig, ‘Adaptation in theory’, 16. 
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awkwardly supplanting Trygaeus as the protagonist. Pavrianos’ Frogs experiments with 
merging the Aristophanic and the Karagiozic characters on the basis of the compatibility 
between their characters. But again, Karagiozis (as Xanthias) displaces the Aristophanic 
protagonist, who becomes Minister Dionysus: neither an Aristophanic figure (the god 
Dionysus) nor a Karagiozic one (Sior-Dionysios or Nionios). 

Such problems arise from the convention of Karagiozis’ “comic primacy’: only he 
can be the comic protagonist. And here again, as with obscenity, Aristophanic comedy 
has precisely the necessary minimum degree of overlap with Greek shadow theatre that 
enables its transcription, since Karagiozis is indeed a ‘comic hero’. If the ‘axiom of plea- 
sure’ (that is the horizon of expectations of the audience) is an inviolable term in folk 
art, and if the Aristophanic layer is intended to be recognizable, then the dilemma of 
‘codifying the anarchy’ (e.g. sanitizing Aristophanes’ obscenity) or ‘anarchizing the 
code’ (e.g. denying Karagiozis’ comic primacy) leads to an impasse. The solution seems 
to be the transcription of anarchy through the code, that is, the employment of Karagio- 
zis as the Aristophanic protagonist (a merger) and the filtering of vulgarity through sug- 
gestive language and the use of sociolects, symbols, romance, and rampant gluttony. 
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Curtains constituted a standard component of the scenography of imperial ceremonies 
during the Middle and Late Byzantine period. This paper explores bow curtains 
were used to control and ritualise sensory and perceptual access to tbe sacred person 
of tbe emperor and to manipulate emotive response to ritual performances. It also 
enquires into the way in which curtains, both as material objects and as symbols, 
were employed by tbose staging imperial ceremonies in order to articulate and 
communicate messages regarding the nature of the emperor's authority and bis special 
status vis-à-vis his subjects. Paradoxically, the performative and symbolic potential that 
ensured the curtains’ use in imperial ceremonies led to their exclusion from the 
representation of the emperor in imperial portraiture, since post-Iconoclastic art did not 
admit veiled secrets. 


Key words: Byzantine curtains; imperial ceremonial; portraiture; concealment- 
revelation; prokypsis 


When the veil is placed about something, it hides what it contains, and 
makes it a secret. At the same time, however, the very presence of the veil 
(which is a visible object) publicly announces, as it were, that something is 
hidden, that here there is a secret. The veil at the same time hides and 
reveals, and therefore it is no exaggeration to see it as an embodiment of 
ambiguity.' 


*Earlier versions of this study were presented at the Fifth Annual Conference of The Israeli Association for 
Visual Culture in the Middle Ages (Bar-Ilan University 2012), at the Archaeological Research Unit of the 
University of Cyprus (2013) and at the 40th Byzantine Studies Conference (Vancouver 2014). I am grateful 
to Ruth Macrides, Michael Featherstone and the anonymous reviewer for their fruitful suggestions and 
comments on various aspects of this work. 

1  M.Barasch, The Language of Art. Studies in Interpretation (New York and London 1997) 266. 
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Introduction 


The functional purpose of curtains was to serve as partitions and screens, albeit — being 
made of fabric — movable and permeable ones, billowing in a draft and - depending on 
texture and colour — allowing light and sound to filter through. They were hung from 
doorways and other openings to protect interior spaces from heat, cold, drafts, dust and 
insects and to regulate the lighting of interior spaces. They could also be used to separate 
larger rooms into smaller segments, screening off specific areas that were given to speci- 
alised functions which required privacy or controlled access. Not least, especially in the 
case of the more ornate examples, curtains became part of the decoration of the spaces 
in which they were hung.” 

Their dual function as material barriers and potential points of access instigated the 
individual who came up to them to specific kinds of action, inviting him or her to turn 
away, to continue standing before them, to gaze past them or to cross them. What it was 
to be in each case was determined by context and social convention, by who was control- 
ling the point of access marked by the curtain, as well as by the individual’s motivations 
and relation to said controlling authority.’ What stopped someone from crossing a cur- 
tain was not the actual physical object itself, but acknowledgement and respect of the 
authority - human or divine - that it represented, as well as fear of the unknown and the 
consequences that traversing the curtain without permission might entail. If these condi- 
tions did not obtain, then the curtain no longer constituted an effective barrier." 

As barriers and screens, then, curtains served as a relatively easy-to-handle means for 
controlling vision, for directing physical movement and for shaping perceptions and behav- 
iour. In addition, being found in liminal spaces both as physical boundaries and as points 
of access, they became imbued with a symbolic potential, which in its turn informed their 
use not only in ritual contexts but in art and literature as well. Existing and operating ‘in 
between', they became associated with concepts of the private and the public, inclusion 
and exclusion, ignorance and knowledge, the visible and the invisible, light and darkness, 
concealment and revelation. Lifting, crossing or gazing through the curtain signalled pas- 
sage from one condition to the other, a change in status, a transformation." 


2 For the domestic uses of curtains in medieval Byzantium, see M. Parani, ‘Curtains in the Middle and 
Late Byzantine house', in G. Bühl and E. Dospel Williams (eds), Late Roman, Byzantine, and Early Islamic 
Furnishing Textiles [online collection of essays and catalogue of the textile holdings of the Byzantine 
Collection at Dumbarton Oaks] (Washington, D.C. forthcoming), available at www.doaks.org/resources/ 
textiles/parani. 

3  Cf.D. Miller, 'Materiality: an introduction’, in D. Miller (ed.), Materiality (Durham and London 2005) 
1-50, esp. 5; W. Keane, ‘Signs are not the garb of meaning: on the social analysis of material things’, in 
Miller (ed.), Materiality, 182-205, esp. 193-4. 

4  J.R. Branham, ‘Penetrating the sacred: breaches and barriers in the Jerusalem Temple’, in S. E. J. 
Gerstel (ed.), Thresholds of tbe Sacred. Architectural, Art Historical, Liturgical, and Theological 
Perspectives on Religious Screens, East and West (Washington, D.C. 2006) 9-24, esp. 20-4. 

5 Cf. M. Barasch, ‘How the hidden becomes visible’, in H. G. Kippenberg and G. G. Stroumsa (eds), 
Secrecy and Concealment. Studies in the History of Mediterranean and Near Eastern Religions (Leiden, 
New York, Cologne 1995) 381-402. 
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Withdrawal of an object, a person or even a specific area behind an opaque textile 
screen like a curtain made it automatically appear significant and distinguished. It 
imparted to it an aura of mystery, and hinted at a powerful and potentially dangerous 
presence that needed to be approached with fear and respect. The very flimsiness of the 
textile barrier advertised the power of that which was hidden, needing no solid walls or 
doors to safeguard it. One could even argue that the implication was that the curtain was 
there, at least in part, to warn and protect the person standing outside it from a direct 
and potentially dangerous encounter with what lay behind it. Still, human nature being 
what it is, secrecy and concealment created simultaneously the desire to attain what was 
hidden and heightened anticipation at the prospect of revelation. Thus, when the curtain 
was finally raised or pulled aside it brought release from tension and ensured engagement 
by provoking an emotional response compounded by feelings of wonder and privilege at 
being vouchsafed visual or physical access to what had originally been withheld.* 

From the foregoing, it is easy to appreciate why in different cultures curtains were 
consistently exploited in ceremonial performances, whether secular or religious. Indeed, 
following Annemarie Weyl Carr, one could claim that as media of both display and 
withdrawal, curtains ‘belonged to a realm of spectacle’.’ Byzantium was no exception. 
The presence of curtains in the palace of the Byzantine emperors and their use in impe- 
rial ceremonial from Late Antiquity to Palaiologan times have been addressed in passing 
in a number of studies, above all those dealing with the ceremony of the prokypsis and 
its antecedents (see below). In these studies, the emphasis is laid on the revelatory func- 
tion of the curtains which transformed every appearance of the emperor into an epiph- 
any. My own aim is to explore in greater depth how the performative and symbolic 
potential of curtains was exploited in order to communicate concepts of hierarchy, 
power and control and to express through spectacle the ideology and beliefs that 


6 Cf. the classic study by G. Simmel, ‘The sociology of secrecy and of secret societies’, American Journal 
of Sociology 11 (1906) 441-98. For more recent approaches, see H. G. Kippenberg and G. G. Stroumsa 
(eds), Secrecy and Concealment. Studies in the History of Mediterranean and Near Eastern Religions 
(Leiden, New York, Cologne 1995); K. M. Rudy and B. Baert (eds), Weaving, Veiling, and Dressing. 
Textiles and their Metaphors in the Late Middle Ages (Turnhout 2007). 

7 A. Weyl Carr, ‘Threads of authority: the Virgin Mary's veil in the Middle Ages’, in S Gordon (ed.), 
Robes of Honor. The Medieval World of Investiture (New York 2001) 59-93 at 70. 

8 See, selectively, O. Treitinger, Die ostrémische Kaiser- und Reichsidee nach ihrer Gestaltung im 
héfischen Zeremoniell vom ostrómischen Staats- und Reichsgedanken (Jena 1938; repr. Darmstadt 1956) 
55-7; A. Grabar, ‘Une fresque visigothique et l'iconographie du silence’, Cahiers Archéologiques 1 (1945) 
124-28 at 124-5; E. H. Kantorowicz, 'Oriens Augusti. Lever du Roi’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 17 (1963) 
117-77 at 159-60; M. J. Featherstone, “The Chrysotriklinos seen through De Cerimoniis’, in L. M. 
Hoffmann (ed.), Zwischen Polis, Provinz und Peripherie. Beiträge zur byzantinischen Geschichte und 
Kultur (Wiesbaden 2005) 845-52 at 849; H. Maguire, 'Art, ceremony, and spiritual authority at the 
Byzantine court’, in A. Ódekan, N. Necipoğlu and E. Akyürek (eds), The Byzantine Court: Source of Power 
and Culture. Papers from the Second International Sevgi Gónül Byzantine Studies Symposium (Istanbul 
2013) 111-21; R. Macrides, J. A. Munitiz and D. Angelov, Pseudo-Kodinos and tbe Constantinopolitan 
Court: Offices and Ceremonies (Farnham and Burlington 2013) 235 n. 687, 401-11, 426-7. 
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animated the imperial establishment. The discussion will focus on the use of curtains in 
Byzantine imperial ritual contexts from the tenth century onwards as it can be recon- 
structed on the basis of written sources. The examination of the discrepancy between 
the presence of curtains in actual ceremonies involving the emperor's appearances in 
public and their virtual absence from Middle and Late Byzantine imperial portraiture 
will hopefully offer additional insights into the symbolism, the function and, not least, 
the limits of the curtain as a medium of projecting and visualising imperial power 
through Byzantine ritual and art. 


Terminology, material attributes, modes of suspension 

In contrast to the period of Late Antiquity, which has yielded many fragments of cur- 
tains,? hardly any Middle or Late Byzantine curtains have come down to us. Our infor- 
mation on the presence of curtains in the palace, on their appearance and their modes of 
suspension and lifting or parting derives mainly from the written sources, which use a 
variety of terms to describe them. Whether in addition to function, these various terms 
also signified differences in the appearance, length and mode of suspension of the items 
in question is not always possible to say. 

The most common terms denoting curtains were 'pijAov' (< Lat. velum = cloth, cov- 
ering, awning, curtain, veil), ‘napanétaopa’ (< Gr. moposetévvopot = to be hung 
before), and, less frequently, ‘xo[v]ptivo’ (< Lat. cortina = curtain). As compared to the 
'BrAov', *ko(v)privo" probably referred to a curtain of a greater length.'? The term 
‘katanétaopa’ was as a rule not used for ordinary curtains outside an ecclesiastical con- 
text, being associated primarily with the veils of the biblical Tabernacle and the Jewish 
Temple, above all, the temple veil that was rent when Christ died on the cross (Matt. 
27:51). The term ‘Pnàóðvpov’ (< fijAov [curtain] + 05pa [door]), which appears in Byzan- 
tine texts only from the eleventh century, usually designated a door curtain, including a 
bema-door curtain,!! though in some texts it appears to have referred to a curtain in 
general.'* ‘Bndcpifo]v’ (< Lat. velarium), on the other hand, while denoting a curtain in 
some contexts, in others it signalled simply a piece of fabric." Finally, more generic 


9 On late antique curtains, see, for instance, E. Dauterman Maguire, H. P. Maguire and M. J. Duncan- 
Flowers, Art and Holy Powers in the Early Christian House (Urbana and Chicago 1989) 45-7; A. De Moor 
and C. Flück (eds), Clothing tbe House: Furnishing Textiles of the 1st Millenium AD from Egypt and 
Neighbouring Countries (Tielt 2009); J. W. Stephenson, ‘Veiling the Late Roman house’, Textile History 
45.1 (2014) 3-31. 

10 Ph. Koukoules, Bucavrivóv Bíog Kai Moditiopiéc, 6 vols. (Athens 1948-57) 2.2: 87-8; M. Martiniani- 
Reber, ‘Tentures et textiles des églises romaines au haut Moyen Age d’après le Liber pontificalis’, Mélanges 
de l'École française de Rome. Moyen-Âge, Temps modernes 111.1 (1999) 289-305 at 291. 

11 See, for instance, M. Pichard, Le Roman de Callimaque et de Chrysorrhoé (Paris 1956) lines 336-40 
(belothyron of an imaginary bath); P. Lemerle, G. Dagron and S. Ćirković (eds), Actes de Saint-Pantéléémón 
[Archives de l'Athos XII] (Paris 1982) 74 (belothyron of the bema). 

12 Macrides, Munitiz and Angelov, Pseudo-Kodinos, 134, 144, 234. 

13 E. Trapp (ed.), Lexikon zur byzantinischen Grázitát besonders des 9.-12. Jahrhunderts (Vienna 1994- 
2017) s.v. ByAdpiov (hereafter LBG). 
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terms like ‘BAattiov’ (silk fabric), 'ÉxuxAov' (textile furnishing) and ‘réndos / nénAov 
(veil) were also occasionally used to designate curtains. '* 

The sources are not particularly informative regarding the materials, texture, 
dimensions, colour and decoration of Byzantine curtains, except for curtains employed 
in the imperial palace. Achmet, in his tenth-century Oneirokritikon, implies that there 
must have existed curtains of various densities and dimensions.'? The material attrib- 
utes of the curtains in each case would have been determined by the context of their 
usage. In the late twelfth century, for instance, the protosevastos Alexios Komnenos 
used dark-coloured purple curtains in his chambers to shut-off excess sunlight in order 
to sleep late.'° Within the context of imperial ceremonial, as we shall see below, purple 
curtains were employed for their opacity, as well as for the symbolic connotations of 
their colour." 

Beyond general references to their luxurious appearance, curtains used in the palace 
and in imperial ceremonies are seldom described in terms of their materials and decora- 
tion. When historical texts do go into some detail, the curtains are said to be made of 
silk, purple in colour or shot or embroidered with gold.'* The use of gold thread would 
have added to the curtains’ density and weight and could have also affected their supple- 
ness, contingent on how extensive it was. Not least, depending on the curtains’ location, 
it would also have created interesting visual effects with natural or artificial light being 
reflected off the golden thread. 

For more information one needs to turn to the main textual source on palace cur- 
tains in the tenth century, namely the Book of Ceremonies of Constantine VII Porphyro- 
gennetos (945-59). This text confirms the impression of the use of dark-coloured, 
especially purple curtains conveyed by the other sources. It also alludes to the existence 
of curtains adorned with a variety of techniques, including embroidery and decorative 
appliqués, as well as in-woven patterning.'? While some of the palace curtains were 
brought out and used at various locations within the imperial palace and the Hippo- 
drome as the need arose, others were specifically associated with certain imperial halls 
or particular festive occasions. During the daily reception on Sunday, for example, a 
curtain adorned with a motif of francolins (taynvdpiov BrjAov) was suspended at the door 


14 See, for example, Niketas Choniates, Historia, ed. J.-L. Van Dieten (Berlin 1975) I, 244: 'nénAoig 
&Xovpy£ot TÒ PAS avTEppatte’. 

15 Achmet, Oneirocriticon, ed. F. Drexl (Leipzig 1925) 260. 

16 See above, n. 14. 

17 On the use and symbolism of purple cloth at the imperial court, see now A. Muthesius, ‘Cloth, colour, 
symbolism and meaning in Byzantium (4th-15th centuries)’, AeAtiov Xpiotiavixnc ApyouoAoyikríg Etaipetac 37 
(2016) 181-98, with earlier bibliography. 

18 See, for example, Michael Psellos, Chronographia, ed. D. R. Reinsch [Millennium-Studien 51] (Berlin 
2014) 190; John Kantakouzenos, Historiarum libri IV, 3 vols., ed. L. Schopen (Bonn 1828-32) II, 588. 

19 Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos, De cerimoniis aulae byzantinae, 2. vols., ed. I. Reiske (Bonn 1829- 
30) II, 573, 589 (hereafter De cer., ed. Reiske); trans. A. Moffatt and M. Tall, 2 vols. (Canberra 2012) II, 
573, 589. 
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of the Ioustinianos, a reception hall in the lower palace (Fig. 1).?? The curtains of the 
Chrysotriklinos, the principal throne room and audience hall also in the lower palace, 
were reddish purple in colour (và 6ééa BrjAa roO ypvcorpikAfvov) and at least some bore 
figural decorations of griffins and wild asses (r ó&éa PijAa roD ypvoorpikAÍvov, oi 
ypunóvaypoi).^' In another instance, the curtains of the Chrysotriklinos are described as 
woven with gold (kadAwnivera ó tig abyovotys KoITMV perè TOV ypvooüoávrov fijfAov roO 
xpvcorpikAEvov).?? It is possible that these constituted a different set of curtains, distinct 
from the red-purple ones, meant for use on special occasions. Indeed, elsewhere in the 
text there is explicit reference to ‘the golden curtains of Easter’ (rà ypvod tot Iláoya 
pida), though it is unclear where exactly these were suspended, whether at the church 
of the Virgin of the Pharos, where the emperor attended the evening service on Holy Sat- 
urday, or at the Chrysotriklinos, as Albert Vogt suggests.” On that particular evening, 
the golden curtains were hung behind another set of curtains held by koubikoularioi, 
that is eunuch servants of the Imperial Chamber. The moment the cantor began chant- 
ing ‘Rise up, God’ all the Roubikoularioi pulled the outer curtains at the same time, leav- 
ing only the golden curtains visible, the suddenness of their appearance and their golden 
radiance a symbol of the drama, brilliance and joy of Christ's Resurrection. 

Equally limited is concrete information on the manner of suspension and lifting of 
Byzantine curtains. In artistic representations curtains are provided with a row of loops 
or metal rings through which they are attached to horizontal bars (Fig. 2).?^ Curtains 
could have also been suspended from rows of fixed hooks, similar to the late antique 
examples seen, for instance, above the lintel of the central door leading from the narthex 
into the nave of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople.” Either or both methods could have 
been used in the palace. As to how the curtains were drawn during imperial ceremonies, 
the variety of phrases used in the Book of Ceremonies indicates the use of different 
modes at different locations and on different occasions. As Ruth Macrides astutely 
observed, such differences were significant and deliberate as they determined the 


20 Decer., ed. Reiske II, 523. 

21 De cer., ed. Reiske IL, 573, 589. Among the staff of the imperial palace, the so-called deuteros was 
responsible for the curtains of the Chrysotriklinos, see Philotheos, Kletorologion, ed. N. Oikonomides, Les 
listes de préséance byzantines du IXe et du Xe siécle (Paris 1972) 131. On the Chrysotriklinos, see 
Featherstone, "The Chrysotriklinos’; Featherstone, ‘Emperor and court’, in E. Jeffreys, J. Haldon and 
R. Cormack (eds), The Oxford Handbook of Byzantine Studies (Oxford 2008) 505-17; N. Westbrook, 
‘Syncretic symbolism and ritual movement in the Chrysotriklinos of the Byzantine emperors’, Architectura 
43 (2013) 129-46 at 140-2 for the curtains. See also, below. 

22 De cer., ed. Reiske II, 618. 

23 De cer., ed. Reiske II, 587; Constantin Porphyrogénéte, Le Livre de Cérémonies, 2 vols., ed. A. Vogt. 
(Paris 1935-40) 1: 171-72, commentary 1: 173 (hereafter De cer., ed. Vogt). 

24 M. G. Parani, Reconstructing the Reality of Images. Byzantine Material Culture and Religious 
Iconography (11th — 15th Centuries) (Leiden and Boston 2003), 181; Parani, ‘Curtains’. 

25 Stephenson, ‘Veiling’, 12, fig. 11. 
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Fig. 1. The Chrysotriklinos with surrounding buildings. Redrawn, with some modifications, 
by Thomas Costi after M. J. Featherstone, 'Space and ceremony in the Great Palace of Con- 
stantinople under the Macedonian emperors’, in Le corti nell'alto medioevo, Spoleto, 24— 
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Fig. 2. (Colour online) Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional de Espafia, MS Vitr. 26-2 (Madrid 

Skylitzes), fol. 46r.b. Theophilos and the soldier's widow. Middle of 12th century (Photo: 

Biblioteca Nacional de España) 


gradual, versus the sudden, and the partial, versus the full revelation of that which was 
concealed behind the curtain.*° 

In the tenth century, on Easter Sunday curtains were suspended between two col- 
umns in the triklinos (reception hall) of the Nineteen Couches in the older section of the 
palace." These curtains were drawn right and left (ovpovor diyaic và fijAa, olov Seki kai 
ópicrepi), to admit various officials into the emperor's presence.^? The so-called ‘divided 
curtain’ (cyicróv fijAov), which was suspended at the portico of the Nineteen Couches on 
the occasion of the coronation of an empress, would have also had its panels drawn 
apart to either side in order to admit passage.^? The use of the verb '&votyo', to open, in 
another instance could likewise be referring to a curtain being pulled to the side.*° 

A ‘drawn curtain’ (cupróv fijAov) was suspended in the Chrysotriklinos, directly 
opposite the apse to the east, where the imperial throne stood; in one instance it is 


26 Macrides, Munitiz and Angelov, Pseudo-Kodinos, 235 n. 687. 

27 On the old or upper palace, whose structures lay largely unused in the Middle Byzantine period but for 
special occasions, see now M. Featherstone, “The everyday palace in the tenth century’, in M. Featherstone, 
J.-M. Spieser, G. Tanman and U. Wulf-Rheidt (eds), The Emperor’s House. Palaces from Augustus to the 
Age of Absolutism (Berlin 2015) 149-58 at 149-50, fig. 1; Featherstone, 'Space and ceremony in the Great 
Palace of Constantinople under the Macedonian emperors', in Le corti nell'alto medioevo, Spoleto, 24-29 
aprile 2014 [Settimane di studio della Fondazione Centro Italiano di Studi sull'Alto Medioevo LXII] 
(Spoleto 2015) 587-608 at 588-92, fig. 2. 

28 Decer.,ed. Vogt, 1: 17-18, 56-7. 

29 Decer., ed. Vogt, 2: 17-18; trans. Moffatt and Tall, 1: 209. 

30 De cer., ed. Vogt, 2: 70: at the gate leading into the Onopodion, an open space in the upper palace, on 


the occasion of the promotion of a prefect. 
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clearly stated that it was drawn aside (rod ó& cvproó fijAov ovpopévov) (Fig. 1).?' Else- 
where, however, the curtains of the main western entrance to the great octagonal hall 
are said to be raised, rather than drawn, apparently with the help of silver beams (ioto- 
1661), though the precise nature of the whole system is unclear.’ Michael Featherstone, 
noting this apparent discrepancy has proposed that opening the western curtains 
involved a combination of the two modes ‘by drawing them back from the centre and 
raising the lower inside edges on the histopodia to the right and left'.?? However, there 
is another alternative and that is that we are dealing with two different sets of curtains 
instead of one. The syrton velon, which is never said to be raised, separated the western 
vault of the Chrysotriklinos from the central space of the great hall.” As regards the 
curtain that was raised, this is in some cases specified either as the ^western curtain' or 
as the curtain of the ‘silver gates’, which adorned the western, outer entrance of the 
Chrysotriklinos.?? With this in mind, I would suggest that the main western entrance to 
the principal reception hall of the Middle Byzantine palace was marked by two succes- 
sive curtain barriers, the first, the curtain that was raised using the silver histopodia at 
the silver doors and the second, the syrton velon, between the western vault and the central 
space. A combination of curtain and door as the one envisioned for the western silver doors 


31 Decer., ed. Vogt, 1: 160; ed. Reiske, 2: 520, 521, 526. Syrta vela are also mentioned in association with 
the great reception hall of the Magnaura in the upper palace, see De cer., ed. Reiske, II, 567, 568. For the 
translation of the term as ‘drawn’, see also LBG, s.v. Note, however, that Ann Moffat and Maxeme Tall 
translate ‘ovptov pijAov' as ‘loose-hanging curtain’, while Michael Featherstone opts for ‘movable’, see J. M. 
Featherstone, ‘Ar évSeiétv: Display in court ceremonial (De Cerimoniis II,15)’, in A. Cutler and A. 
Papaconstantinou (eds), The Material and the Ideal. Essays in Medieval Art and Archaeology in Honour of 
Jean-Michel Spieser (Leiden and Boston 2007) 74-112 at 82-3. 

32 De cer., ed. Vogt, I, 82 (tò 5é v &pyvpóv mvASv fijAov operan ónó otevtiapiov); 2: 51 (&ró roO aipouévov 
Pýdov tob XpvootpikAivov), 52 (Taravrou &w roO fijAov ths múin roO XpvcorpikAIvov dvo ciAevriápio,...oiperaa br 
epbev tò BrjAov únò ciAevriepíov); ed. Reiske, II, 587 (và óo apyupa& iotonddia, év oig kai tò óvrikóv otperoi 
BrjAov). Note that there were a number of entrances into the Chrysotriklinos, including at least two pairs of 
silver doors, one leading into the imperial bedchamber (Korróv) and one at the main western entrance, see J. 
M. Featherstone, "The Great Palace as reflected in the De Cerimoniis’, in F. A. Bauer (ed.), Visualisierungen 
von Herrschaft. Frümittelalterliche Residenzen — Gestalt und Zeremoniell [BYZAS 5] (Istanbul 2006) 47-61 
at 53. It is not always clear which set of doors is being referred to in the De Cerimoniis. However, it is 
reasonable to assume that when the text speaks of 'the gate of the Chrysotriklinos' it refers to the main 
western entrance. In other instances, as those cited here, the description of the surrounding spaces and the 
position and movement of the ceremony's participants provide indications as to which entrance and which 
set of curtains is being referred to. 

33 Featherstone, 'Chrysotriklinos', 849. On the other hand, Ch. Angelidi, ‘Designing receptions in the 
palace (De Cerimoniis 2.15)’, in A. Beihammer, S. Constantinou and M. Parani (eds), Court Ceremonies 
and Rituals of Power in Byzantium and tbe Medieval Mediterranean (Leiden and Boston 2013) 465-85 at 
481 n. 54, suggests that bistopodia were vertical fixed poles and that the curtain was raised ‘using a cable 
activated by a pulley’. 

34 This is implied by the reference to curtains next to the syrton velon, apparently separating the adjacent 
vaults of the great hall from the central space, see De cer., ed. Reiske, 1: 520. Cf. Featherstone, 
‘Chrysotriklinos’, 852. 

35 Seen. 32, above. 
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of the Chrysotriklinos was also to be seen at the three ivory gates of the Consistorium, the 
throne room of the old palace, when this hall was used for the promotion of a magistros 
by the emperor on an ordinary Sunday.°° It was equally known in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture since Late Antiquity, as demonstrated by the example of Hagia Sophia mentioned 
above. As I have discussed elsewhere, the combination of curtain and door marks thresh- 
olds leading into the presence of authority, human and divine, with the ‘flimsier’ curtain 
communicating not only the presence or imminent manifestation of said authority in the 
space beyond but also the possibility of admittance even when the solid doors behind it 
were closed." The existence of successive barriers at the main point of ingress to the 
Chrysotriklinos would have served to punctuate and pace the gradual passage from the 
outside to the inner most important area of the space where the emperor was enthroned, 
while the use of two different systems of lifting the curtain barriers would have enhanced 
the sensational value of being granted physical access to the imperial inner circle. 

The nature of the experience of entering through a curtained threshold or seeing 
through it, however, depended not only on the manner of raising the curtain, but also 
on who did the lifting and whether he was visible or not. In the case of the curtains of 
the Chrysotriklinos, their opening though undertaken by specific court officials was dic- 
tated by the will of the emperor, thus conveying to the entrant the impression of being 
granted an honour and a privilege, while at the same time maintaining the distance, 
physical and hierarchical, that separated him from the ruler. On other ceremonial occa- 
sions, as in the case of the prokypsis in the Late Byzantine period, having the curtains 
hiding the emperor open suddenly by unseen hands would have added to the wondrous- 
ness of the imperial vision.?? 


Curtains in imperial ceremonial 

By the time of the compilation of the Book of Ceremonies, the use of curtains in Byzan- 
tine imperial ceremonial had a centuries-long tradition behind it. Four centuries earlier, 
Corippus, when describing the decorations for the inauguration of Justin II as consul in 
566, explained: “They stretched out curtains as befitted each place. They covered them 
over so that they might marvel the more. That which is common is worthless: what is 
hidden stands out in honour. And the more a thing is hidden, the more valuable it is 
considered'.?? The compiler of the Book of Ceremonies did not provide comparable 
commentary in his work, leaving us to extrapolate function and meaning from context, 
but such ideas apparently persisted throughout the period under consideration. As late 


36 De cer., ed. Vogt, 2: 42: ‘xopadiGovtar oi tpeig mvAMvec oi £Xeqá&vrwot tod Kovototwpiov, ... Kai 
KpEepGow Pa eic tobs tpeis xtv AGvac . 

37 Parani, ‘Curtains’. 

38 Cf. H. Maguire, ‘The disembodied hand, the prokypsis, and the templon screen’, in J. D. Alchermes 
with H. C. Evans and Th. K. Thomas (eds), ANAOHMATA EOPTIKA, Studies in Honor of Thomas F. 
Mathews (Mainz 2009) 230-5 at 233-5. 

39 Flavius Cresconius Corippus, In laudem Iustini Augusti minoris, Libri IV, ed. and trans. A. Cameron 
(London 1976) 112. 
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as the fourteenth century, Nikephoros Gregoras, speaking of the cryptic nature of the 
Holy Scriptures, claims that their secret meaning is hidden behind ambivalent words 
and names ‘just like the chambers of the emperors and all those things that are sacred 
and precious to men are covered by various kinds of curtains (ózó mapanetdéopaciv), so 
that they do not become cheapened by being exposed to profane people and despised by 
being perceived easily and without trouble’.*° 

Curtains feature in ceremonies taking place within the confines of the palace and 
when the emperor attended the liturgy at one of his capital’s sanctuaries, foremost 
among which was the cathedral of Hagia Sophia. Even a superficial survey of the rele- 
vant references makes immediately apparent that the curtains’ main functions were to 
help control and ritualise access to the sacred person of the Byzantine emperor and to 
help safeguard his prestige and, most importantly, that of his office. The case of Michael 
IV (1034-41), who suffered from epilepsy, is illustrative in this respect: the moment the 
first signs of an oncoming seizure became apparent during a public function, the emper- 
or’s attendants would have the curtains drawn, hiding his infirmity from curious and 
pitying eyes.*' Curtains were particularly associated with moments of transformation, 
screening the emperor when protocol demanded that he change attire during a cere- 
mony and ensuring that he was seen in majestic grandeur when he was ready to be 
seen.^^ Their judicial use at these moments not only preserved imperial dignity, but 
transmuted practical necessity into a wondrous event, a revelation of the transformed 
emperor to those fortunate enough to witness it. This dramatic revelatory function of 
the curtain was equally pronounced on other ceremonial occasions, which did not 
involve a change of attire. Constantine X Doukas, for instance, would have given the 
impression of a providential ruler, distant yet benevolent, when he was revealed through 
curtains to give his inaugural speech to his court upon his accession in 1059, speaking of 
truth, justice and philanthropy.?? 

With this in mind, one wonders whether Psellos’? comment on how Theodora dis- 
dained curtains in her interaction with her court during her sole reign (1055/6) was in 
fact meant to illustrate the forceful, highly visible and unmediated nature of her rule, 
even when compared to that of her male counterparts, rather than simply alluding, as 
Diether Roderich Reinsch suggests, to her abandonment of the modesty and withdrawal 
from the public eye that one would have expected from an imperial female.** Following 
her coronation, any empress would indeed be presented to the male members of the 
court through a curtain. However, given that a similar public presentation through a 


40 Nicephorus Gregoras, Historia Byzantina, vols. I-II, ed. L. Schopen (Bonn 1829-30); vol. III, ed. I. 
Bekker (Bonn 1855) I, 510 (trans. author). 

41 Psellos, Chronographia, 190. 

42 E.g. De cer., ed. Vogt, I, 20, 2: 51. 

43 Psellos, Chronographia, 711-12; Michael Attaleiates, Historia, ed. I. Pérez Martín (Madrid 2002) 54. 
44 Psellos, Chronographia, 550, 836 n. 247: "Ev0ev tor xai arepiadtrtas rj Pacudc abcr toig bAoIc 
éveEovoialev, &avtr|v na pprjotxotikorepov &ppevooaooa Kai pT] ENOTO NAPANETAOATOG. 


45 Decer., ed. Vogt, II, 17-19. 
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curtain also obtained for the newly appointed prefect of the city, "^ I am hesitant about 
interpreting the use of curtains in relation to ceremonies involving the empress as specif- 
ically gender-related. As in the case of the prefect, and often the emperor, so in the case 
of the empress what the curtains helped to convey was above all a transformation and a 
passage from one condition to another, in this instance from the private to the public 
and from the sheltered world of upper-class women to the mixed, challenging world of 
the imperial court. This is not to claim that there was no segregation of the sexes at 
court; indeed, recent research has confirmed that a separate ‘court of women’ existed 
throughout the Middle and the Late Byzantine periods, though imperial women may 
not have been as confined to their ‘women’s quarters’ as we tend to think.*” However, 
in the light of the evidence presented here, what I am suggesting is that the ceremonial 
use of curtains in association with the person of the empress should not be adduced as 
evidence of her supposed seclusion because of her gender. Rather, I would argue, it was 
granted her as one more attribute of imperial status that she shared with the emperor: 
as we shall see below, curtains were likewise used to withdraw the emperor from the 
public gaze even though he was a man and to ensure the hieratic seclusion and mystery 
appropriate to the dignity and sanctity of the imperial office. 

The focus of the ritual life of the Middle Byzantine court was the Chrysotriklinos, 
and reference has already been made to the curtains at its main, western entrance. The 
central domed space of this octagonal building was surrounded by side vaults, which, 
like the western vault with its syrton velon, were separated from the central area by 
means of curtains (Fig. 1).^* During receptions and audiences, Byzantine officials would 
be arrayed behind the curtains in the vaulted spaces, awaiting to be admitted into the 
central area divided into groups according to rank, which were evocatively designated 
as ‘Pia’, that is ‘curtains’.*” The red-purple curtains of the Chrystotriklinos must have 
had an impressive and stately appearance, serving as yet another manifestation of the 
resources of the Byzantine imperial establishment. Beyond that, their colour and opacity 
must have been deemed conducive to the creation of a mystical atmosphere, greatly 
desirable in the staging of imperial appearances. These dark-coloured curtains effec- 
tively prevented those on the outside from observing what lay beyond and obliged them 
to wait in a comparatively less well-lit space, since they must have screened-off most of 
the light coming in from the sixteen windows of the central dome of the throne room. 
At the same time, though, they must have allowed muffled sounds to filter through. By 
such means, the aura of mystery, accompanied by a sense of anticipation if not trepidation, 


46 Decer. ed. Vogt, IL, 69-70. 

47 R. Macrides, "Women in the Late Byzantine court’, in E. Kountoura Galanaki and E. Mitsiou (eds), 
Female Monasticism in the Late Byzantine Period (1204-1453) (Athens forthcoming 2018). I thank Dr. 
Macrides for generously sharing her article with me prior to publication. 

48 For an alternative reconstruction of the configuration of the curtains in the Chrysotriklinos, see 
Westbrook, 'Syncretic symbolism’, 140, fig. 13. 

49 Eg. De cer., ed. Vogt, I, 56. See, also, Treitinger, Die ostrémische Kaiser, 55-56; A. Kazhdan (ed.), The 
Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 3 vols. (New York and Oxford 1991) 3: 2157 (s.v. velum). 
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must have been intensified in those awaiting admittance. When the reddish purple curtains 
were finally drawn, those on the outside, be they members of the court or other visitors, 
would enter into the brilliantly illuminated central space of the throne room to discover it 
dominated by the commanding figure of the enthroned emperor, who was thus revealed as 
a source of both power and light, detached on his throne in the apse yet very much 
present. ^? 

In addition to the Chrysotriklinos, curtains were suspended in other halls of the pal- 
ace where receptions or promotions would take place. Mention has already been made 
of the curtains that were suspended at the triklinos of the Nineteen Couches for the recep- 
tion of the court on Easter Sunday and, here we may also add, on the feast of the Pente- 
cost. It is behind another set of curtains, suspended between two silver columns in the 
same hall, that, after the reception, the emperor would change into the loros-costume in 
order to make his stately way to Hagia Sophia.” Curtains regulating the ushering of dig- 
nitaries into the imperial presence according to rank were also suspended at the Triconch, 
a grand hall built by emperor Theophilos (829-42),°* and at the dining hall where the 
emperor received various officials prior to ascending to his kathisma (imperial box) at the 
Hippodrome to attend the races.?? As for the curtains that were hung outside the locked 
ivory doors of the Consistorium on the eve of the promotion of a magistros to be ready 
for use during the reception on the following day, their presence served equally as a 
means of announcing the imminence of the imperial advent and as a warning to the mem- 
bers of the court not to enter the hall since it was forbidden to gaze upon the empty 
throne that was placed there in anticipation of the emperor’s presence the next day.” 

Curtains were also used to mark certain stations during imperial processions within 
the confines of the imperial palace. Rituals involving curtains marked the gradual transi- 
tion of the emperor from the more ‘private’, inner sphere of his chamber and its servants 
to the more ‘public’, outer circle of the court, comprising the patrikioi, the strategoi, the 
members of the Senate and the various other tiers of dignitaries and office-holders. For 
instance, prior to the reception in the dining hall on the day of the races, the emperor 
was escorted by the members of the Imperial Chamber (&pyovreg roð kovflovkAeíov) to a 
nearby narrow hall or porch (orevóv), where he awaited the salutation of the patrikioi 
and the strategoi, who entered through a curtained doorway. It is through that same 
curtained doorway, one assumes, that the emperor would then proceed to the dining 
hall for the second, more public reception mentioned above.?? A comparable gradual 
emergence of the emperor is observed during imperial processions through the upper 
palace to Hagia Sophia on great feast-days, such as Christmas Day and Monday after 
Easter. After being dressed at the Augusteus, the emperor moved to the porch (orevóv) 


50 Cf. the description of the promotion protocol in the Chrystotriklinos by Philotheos, Kletorologion, 85, 
87. See, also, Westbrook, 'Syncretic symbolism', 142. 

51 Decer., ed. Vogt, I, 17-18, 20, 56-57. 

52 De cer., ed. Vogt, II, 107. 

53 De cer., ed. Vogt, II, 114, 144-5, 161. 

54 Decer., ed. Vogt, II, 42. 

55 De cer., ed. Vogt, II, 113-14, 144-5, 161. 
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known as the Golden Hand, where he received the proskynesis of the patrikioi and 
the strategoi, before proceeding first to the open courtyard of the Onopodion and 
then, to the following, more ‘public’ stages of the procession.?? It is through this 
same curtained threshold between the Golden Hand and the Onopodion that the 
newly crowned empress, escorted by members of the women's court and the Imperial 
Chamber, would be presented to the patrikioi standing in the open courtyard, before 
proceeding through another curtained barrier raised by silentiarioi to a space called 
the Dikionion, where she received the obeisance of the patrikioi and the members of 
the Senate.?/ The impression that the curtained passage between the Golden Hand 
and the Onopodion formed a kind of interface between the more private and the 
more public sections of palace and court, at least during processions through the 
upper palace, is strengthened by the protocol for the promotion of a prefect: it is 
once again through this same curtained gate that the newly appointed prefect would 
be delivered by a praipositos, a eunuch dignitary, to the representatives of the city 
(xoAitevpa) gathered in the Onopodion.^* 

At a practical level, the presence of the curtains in contexts such as the ones just 
described facilitated the orchestration of each ceremony by articulating and adorning 
the spaces in question, by allowing participants first, to take their allotted places unob- 
served and, then, by pacing their movements, and by providing cover to the emperor for 
prescribed changes in dress. In the case of the largely disused buildings of the upper pal- 
ace, the curtains must have also provided an easy and quick way of revamping the dilap- 
idated structures for ceremonial usage.’ With their ornate appearance and rich tones, 
the curtains added to the pageantry of the proceedings, while their mere presence 
warned of the impending encounter with the emperor and transformed a given location 
into a special space appropriate to accommodate his sacred person. 

The progressive emergence of the emperor from the ‘privacy’ of his chamber into the 
public eye on important feast days culminated with his crossing the threshold of the Chalke 
Gate, the old monumental entrance to the Great Palace.°° A set of curtains — consistently 
called *kopziivov probably due to their great size - were hung there, marking a permeable 


56 De cer., ed. Vogt, I, 66, 120. Cf. the protocol for the promotion of a magistros, when it takes place 
during a procession to the Great Church. Here, it is stated clearly that the curtain was suspended from a 
marble dais (rò fijAov roO pappapivob zovAzírov roð éepyojévov eig tO Ovorróóiov) and that it was decorated 
with a pattern of francolins (roð fifAov roð taynvapiov), De cer., ed. Vogt, II, 40. On these rooms in the upper 
palace, see Featherstone, 'Space and ceremony', 591-2, with further references. 

57 Decer., ed. Vogt, II, 18. 

58 Decer., ed. Vogt, II, 70-1. 

59 Cf. Featherstone, ‘Space and ceremony’, 606. 

60 On the Chalke Gate, see C. Mango, The Brazen House (Copenhagen 1959); C. Girgin, ‘La porte 
monumentale trouvée dans les fouilles prés de l'ancienne prison de Sultanahmet’, Anatolia Antiqua 16 
(2008) 259-90; N. Westbrook, ‘The Chalké: the Bronze Gate of the Byzantine Great Palace’, in J. Gatley 
(ed.), Cultural Crossroads: Proceedings of the 26th Annual Conference of the Society of Architectural 
Historians of Australia and New Zealand (SAHANZ), University of Auckland (Auckland 2009) 61 
(abstract) and CD (full text); Featherstone, ‘Space and ceremony’, 588-9. 
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boundary between the palace and the city.°’ These curtains both signalled the hieratic 
seclusion of the sacred palace and, at the same time, announced the imminence of the impe- 
rial manifestation, which became a reality when the emperor crossed the veiled threshold to 
reveal himself to the public gaze. 

From the Chalke Gate, on important feast days, the emperor would proceed to 
Hagia Sophia to attend the liturgy. He would arrive at the south vestibule of the narthex 
and there he would enter an area screened off by curtains called the ‘yntatwpiov’, where 
a praipositos would remove the imperial crown from his head.®* The curtains in this 
instance shielded the emperor at a very delicate and vulnerable moment, when he was 
being divested of the symbol of his worldly authority. When he emerged from behind 
the curtain, the emperor appeared transformed from an earthly autokrator into a ser- 
vant of God. As such, he proceeded into the narthex and from there, most probably 
crossing a curtained threshold, he would enter, now himself a pious supplicant, into the 
hall of the Sovereign of All. 

Within the church itself a special area at the eastern end of the south nave, also 
called the 'unvoópiov', was designated for the exclusive use of the emperor, where 
he could change robes and retire to attend the service when protocol did not 
demand his actual participation in the liturgical solemnities.°* Whether this area 
was screened off by curtains, which would have been penetrated by the sounds of 
the liturgy, rather than by some other means, such as a marble screen, is not made 
explicit in the Book of Ceremonies, though in the sixth century Paul the Silentiary 


61 De cer., ed. Vogt, 1: 75, 92-3, 156; 2: 46, 57, 71, 76, 78. On the alternative interpretation of the 
‘koptívær at the Chalke as an open space rather than actual curtains, see J. Kostenec, “The heart of the 
empire: the Great Palace of the Byzantine emperors reconsidered', in K. Dark (ed.), Secular Buildings and 
the Archaeology of Everyday Life in the Byzantine Empire (Oxford 2004) 4-36 at 22. 

62 This arrangement with the curtains suspended from the main entrance into the palace evoking imperial 
presence even when the emperor was not physically framed by them while crossing the threshold, brings to 
mind the sixth-century mosaic of Theoderic's palace at Sant'Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna: in the mosaic's 
original state at the time of the Ostrogoth king, it was a set of curtains rather than Theoderic's own portrait 
that was depicted in the central arch, even though the remaining arches had been inhabited by the members 
of his court, see D. Mauskopf Deliyannis, Ravenna in Late Antiquity (Cambridge 2010) 164, fig. 55, col. pl. 
IVa. 

63 Decer., ed. Vogt, 1: 10. For the name ‘metatorion’, see Vogt, 1: 58. Cf. G. Dagron, Empereur et prêtre. 
Étude sur le ‘césaropapisme’ byzantin (Paris 1996) 109, 119. On the possible identification of this 
metatorion with a cupboard-like recess in the south vestibule of Hagia Sophia, see Ph. Niewóhner and N. 
Teteriatnikov, ‘Architecture and ornamental mosaics in the south vestibule of St. Sophia at Istanbul: the 
secret door of the Patriarchate and the imperial entrance to the Great Church' Dumbarton Oaks Papers 68 
(2014) 117-56 at 121, 154, 155 and fig. 5. 

64 On the location of this space and its function, see Mango, The Brazen House, 64-5; Ch. Strube, Die 
westliche Eingangsseite der Kirchen von Konstantinopel in justinianischer Zeit. Architektonische und 
quellenkritische Untersuchungen (Wiesbaden 1973) 72-5; Dagron, Empereur, 109-11, 362 n. 15. On the 
emperor at Hagia Sophia, see G. P. Majeska, ‘The emperor in his church: imperial ritual in the church of 
St. Sophia’, in H. Maguire (ed.), Byzantine Court Culture from 829 to 1204 (Washington D.C. 
1997) 1-11. 
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spoke of a wall separating the space reserved for the emperor in the church's south 
aisle.? On the other hand, Ruth Dwyer and Şebnem Yavuz in their 2012 survey of 
Hagia Sophia have identified rings embedded in the fabric of this part of the struc- 
ture which they believe were used to hang curtains. Curtains are certainly men- 
tioned in association with comparable spaces for the use of the emperor in other 
Constantinopolitan churches." Within the public context of the capital’s sanctuar- 
ies, curtains were thus employed to maintain the mystery and isolation of imperial 
dignity, while at the same time proclaiming the imperial presence, at once attendant 
and removed. 

Coming back to Hagia Sophia, according to the protocol for the major feasts, once 
the service was over, the emperor would depart to return to his palace through a room 
in the southeast corner of the Great Church. At the Holy Well, as it was called, behind 
yet another curtain, the emperor would reclaim his crown, this time by the hand of the 
patriarch in a symbolic gesture, I would suggest, meant to convey God's blessing and 
his continued endorsement of the emperor's divine right to rule.5* And it is as a divinely 
appointed ruler that the emperor emerged crowned, once again transformed from 
behind a veil, to receive the acclamation of the members of the Factions waiting 
outside.^? 

No text comparable to the Book of Ceremonies has come down to us from the 
period ranging from the eleventh century to the mid-fourteenth, when the treatise of 
pseudo-Kodinos on the offices and ceremonies of the Late Byzantine court was com- 
posed. For developments on the use of curtains in imperial ceremonial during these cen- 
turies one is by necessity limited to incidental references in historical and poetic works 
dating to that time. One such account is encountered in the work of George Pachymeres, 
speaking of the reception of Tatar ambassadors in Asia Minor by Theodore II Laskaris 
(1254-8). According to the Byzantine historian, the reception and everything leading up 
to it was managed in such a way as to instil fear in the foreign delegates and to convince 
them of the empire's power in order to dissuade them from thoughts of attack. Having 
been guided from the border through rough terrain to convince them, one supposes, 
that the lands of the empire could not be easily traversed by an invading force, the weary 
delegation was lead to the imperial presence along streets lined with heavily armed 


65 Paul the Silentiary, Descriptio Sanctae Sophiae, ed. O. Veh, Prokop. Werke, vol. 5 (Munich 1977) line 
582; trans. C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire, 312-1453 (Toronto 1986) 85. On scars in the 
fabric of this part of the building that could indicate the attachment of a screen, see R. J. Mainstone, Hagia 
Sophia: Architecture, Structure and Liturgy of Justinian's Great Church (London 1988) 223-6. 

66 The results of this survey still await scientific study and publication. For the moment, see N. Moran, 
‘Nochmals zum Großen Einzug in die Hagia Sophia. Eine Erwiderung an Robert Taft’, Oriens Christianus 
98 (2015) 174-83 at 79, fig. 4. 

67 De Cer., ed. Vogt, L, 70, 94; ed. Reiske, 2: 535. 

68 De Cer., ed. Vogt, I, 14. Cf. Dagron, Empereur, 110-11; Majeska, ‘Emperor’, 9. On the Holy Well, see 
Mango, Brazen House, 60-72; Niewóhner and Teteriatnikov, ‘Architecture’, 155 n. 150. 

69 De Cer., ed. Vogt, I, 14, 32. 
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soldiers and richly arrayed courtiers, who would secretly relocate themselves along the 
route to give the impression of large numbers. The culmination of the reception was the 
revelation of the emperor from behind opulent curtains (fifAoig te zoAvreAéot), seated on 
an elevated throne and holding a sword. Pachymeres underlines that the curtains parted 
suddenly by unseen means (é£aígvgg ó'é£ &órjAovu vv napanetaopdtwv ÓuxvoryOÉvrov), 
thus making the vision of the austere emperor appear even more awe inspiring to the 
eyes of the already worried ambassadors."? 

Such static, staged appearances involving the sudden revelation of the emperor 
from behind curtains were not addressed only to foreign visitors, but also to the emper- 
or's own people. These appearances were often imbued with light symbolism and were 
meant to promote the image of the emperor as a second sun. They are already attested, 
in one variation or another, in the tenth century - one has in mind especially the recep- 
tion of the emperor by the Factions at the Mystic Fountain of the Triconch on the eve of 
the races and his appearance in the imperial box at the Hippodrome - but it seems that 
as time passed the light symbolism became even more pronounced."! In a poem by the 
twelfth-century poet Manganeios Prodromos, for instance, the emperor Manuel I Kom- 
nenos (1143-80) is likened to the sun who gladdens the faces of his subjects by entering 
their hearts with his rays, ‘which send out bright glows on the surface of the curtains'.? 
The reference is probably to a ceremony that involved the use of lights and curtains, the 
latter perhaps shot with gold thread to better reflect the light. As Michael Jeffreys has 
suggested, the playful lights on the curtains are emblematic of the joy and warmth that 
the emperor inspires in his subjects. Within such ritual contexts the curtain, apart 
from the medium of wondrous revelation, became the cloud that for a moment occluded 
the sun-like emperor, but was parted by his powerful rays so that his beneficial light 
could illuminate his subjects. "^ 

In the Late Byzantine period there was one special ceremony in which curtains and 
lights were used concurrently for the purpose of projecting in a quasi-theatrical manner 
the image of the emperor as another sun. This is the ceremony of the prokypsis, which 
involved the appearance of the emperor, sometimes accompanied by members of his 
family, on a specially constructed raised platform, which took place on Christmas Eve 
and Epiphany. References to the ceremony imply that it was enacted in the late after- 
noon and that the imperial platform was illuminated by artificial means. The emperor 


70 George Pachymeres, Relations historiques, 5 vols., ed. A. Failler, trans. V. Laurent (Paris 1984-2000) I, 
187-9. Cf. Macrides, Munitiz and Angelov, Pseudo-Kodinos, 408-9. 

71 On these issues, see M. Parani, “Rise like the sun, the God inspired kingship”: light symbolism and the 
uses of light in Middle and Late Byzantine imperial ceremonials’, in A. Lidov (ed.), Hierotopy of Light and 
Fire in the Culture of the Byzantine World (Moscow 2013) 159-84, with detailed references. 

72 M. Jeffreys, "The Comnenian prokypsis', Parergon 5 (1987) 38-53 at 49. 

73 Jeffreys, ‘The Comnenian prokypsis’. 

74 On the screening veil as cloud, see, for instance, A. Heisenberg, ‘Aus der Geschichte und Literatur der 
Palaiologenzeit’, Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch- 
philologische und historische Klasse (Munich 1920) 1-144 at 104 (poem by Nicholas Eirenikos, thirteenth 
century). 
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would ascend the stage-like dais behind closed curtains, which are said to be golden. 
Once everyone was in position, the signal would be given and the curtains would sud- 
denly be drawn apart - opened, not raised - to reveal the emperor to his subjects gath- 
ered below the platform, transformed this time from a man into God's radiant, sun-like 
chosen representative on Earth. The ruler would be visible from the knees upwards, 
enhancing the impression that he was rising like the sun.” 

Many years ago Ernst Kantorowicz had suggested that the use of the curtains in the 
prokypsis should be ascribed to the influence of church ceremonial, where curtains at the 
chancel screen doors were being used, at least in some of the monastic churches of the 
imperial capital, already by the late eleventh century.”° Indeed, according to the Protheo- 
ria, a liturgical commentary of the last quarter of the eleventh century, the sanctuary cur- 
tain closed after the Great Entrance to evoke the night on which Christ was betrayed and 
opened again at the end of the anaphora signalling the dawn when He was lead to Pon- 
tius Pilate.” Though the light symbolism and the revelatory function of the bema door 
curtains is indeed paralleled by the role of the curtains in the prokypsis, the long-estab- 
lished tradition of the use of curtains in imperial ceremonial that we have been tracing 
here suggests that if there was any connection between the two, it was imperial ritual 
that probably influenced ecclesiastical practice rather than the other way round."? 

On the other hand, Henry Maguire's bold suggestion that the prokypsis ceremony 
was inspired by imperial portraiture, itself informed by portrayals of Christ deprived of 
all material trappings and infused with golden light, leaves unexplained the time dis- 
crepancy between the appearance of such imperial portrayals, which are attested 
already in the ninth century, and the creation of the prokypsis in the twelfth or the thir- 
teenth century.” Nor does it take into account the long tradition of comparable ceremo- 
nies - of which the prokypsis appears to be the culmination - involving the revelation of 
the emperor to his court and people from a high platform and imbued with light sym- 
bolism.*° Equally, the proposition put forward by Warren Woodfin that the appearance 
of the emperor on the prokypsis from the knees upward was meant to evoke images of 
Christ in bust overlooks the fact that the emperor would be seen appearing like that as 
early as the fourth century at his kathisma, as shown in the reliefs of the base of the Obe- 
lisk of Theodosius at the Hippodrome.?' This is not to say that the prokypsis did not 


75 The protocol for the prokypsis is described by pseudo-Kodinos, see Macrides, Munitiz and Angelov, 
Pseudo-Kodinos, 126-47. For an analysis of the ceremony, its antecedents and its meaning, as well as a 
critical discussion of earlier scholarly literature, see Macrides, Munitiz, Angelov, Pseudo-Kodinos, 401-11. 
76  Kantorowicz, ‘Oriens Augusti’, 159-60. 

77 R.F. Taft, "The decline of communion in Byzantium and the distancing of the congregation from the 
liturgical action: cause, effect, or neither?', in Gerstel (ed.), Thresholds of the Sacred, 27-50 at 46-7. 

78 Cf. Maguire, “The disembodied hand’, 234-5; Maguire, ‘Art’, 119-20. 

79 Maguire, ‘Art’, 119-120. 

80 On these, see Parani, ‘Rise like the sun’. 

81 W. Woodfin, ‘Celestial hierarchies and earthly hierarchies in the art of the Byzantine Church’, in P. 
Stephenson (ed.), The Byzantine World (London and New York 2010) 303-19 at 307. For a reproduction of 
the relevant face of the obelisk base, see Maguire, ‘Art’, fig. 1. 
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promote the concept of the earthly hierarchy as a mirror of the heavenly one, nor that 
familiarity with religious and imperial art did not facilitate and nuance the spectators’ 
understanding of the message propounded by the tableau vivant of the ceremony. What 
leaves me sceptical is the idea that those orchestrating it would look for inspiration in 
art when they had the imperial ceremonial lore of centuries to draw upon. Still, even if 
the question of the origin of the ceremony remains open, one fact is undeniable: in the 
prokypsis, the transformative and revelatory function of curtains as the medium of 
imperial epiphany in Byzantine ceremonial truly came into its own. 


Curtains in imperial portraiture 

Despite the ubiquitous presence of curtains in imperial ceremonies, they hardly ever 
appear in imperial portraiture from the ninth century onward. This omission constitutes a 
departure from late antique practices, though even then the motif does not appear to have 
been widespread. In these early representations, a pair of curtains was depicted drawn 
back to either side to reveal a standing or enthroned central figure, who could be either 
male or female. Here the curtain has been ascribed a general honorific and revelatory 
meaning, appropriate to the portrayal of imperial personages in majesty regardless of gen- 
der.? The introduction of curtains specifically into certain early portraits of empresses 
has also been interpreted as a means of negotiating the empress’s special status in Byzan- 
tine hierarchy and the tension between her official role, which brought her into the public 
gaze, and the social norms appropriate to her gender that demanded she be secluded.?? 
In the light of the discussion above regarding the use of curtains in ceremonies involving 
the empress in the Middle Byzantine period, alternative interpretations of these early 
works appear possible, but exploring them goes beyond the scope of the present paper. 
The fact remains that in Middle and Late Byzantine imperial portraiture, whether of the 
emperor or the empress, curtains virtually disappear, a disappearance that becomes even 
more puzzling when compared with Carolingian and Ottonian royal and imperial portrai- 
ture, where curtains continue to be represented, probably in imitation of late antique mod- 
els and despite the fact that curtains hardly featured in the rituals of these western 
medieval courts.** The juxtaposition of the ivory panel of Romanos II and Eudokia being 
crowned by Christ (945-9) with that of the emperor Otto II and Theophano also crowned 


82 J. K. Eberlein, Apparitio regis — revelation veritatis. Studien zur Darstellung des Vorhangs in der 
bildenden Kunst von der Spátantike bis zum Ende des Mittelalters (Wiesbaden 1982) 15-17, 30-1. 

83 Ch. Barber, “The imperial panels at San Vitale: a reconsideration’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 
14 (1990) 19-42, esp. 38, 40; L. James, Empresses and Power in Early Byzantium (London 2001) 133-47. 
84 K. Weitzmann, ‘Book illustration of the fourth century: tradition and innovation’, in K. Weitzmann, 
Studies in Classical and Byzantine Manuscript Illumination, ed. H. L. Kessler (Chicago and London 1971) 
96-125 at 109-20; Eberlein, Apparitio regis, 108-22. 
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by Christ, this time within a curtained niche (982-3) illustrates graphically the divergence 
between medieval Byzantine and western practices.** 

The only instance of a curtain introduced into an imperial portrayal I know of - 
which is more akin to a narrative scene rather than an iconic image - is the portrait of 
Nikephoros III Botaneiates receiving religious instruction by the monk Sabbas in Coislin 
79, fol. 1(2bis)r (1071-81) (Fig. 3). A bright red curtain is suspended from a baldachin 
behind the enthroned emperor, framing his haloed head and making him stand out as 
the most important figure amongst his rather crowded surroundings. This mode of 
representation is more reminiscent of certain late antique representations of the 
enthroned Christ and the Virgin and Child, rather than the known late antique por- 
trayals of the enthroned emperor or empress featuring curtains mentioned above.** 
Compared to late antique imperial images, this eleventh-century portrait bespeaks impe- 
rial majesty on display rather than being revealed. It is interesting to contemplate 
whether in this scene of religious instruction, the curtain behind the emperor had the 
added function of alluding to his being ‘in the know’, i.e. to his knowledge and under- 
standing of secret teachings that for most remain hidden behind the veil of incompre- 
hension. It could certainly help explain why the curtain was introduced here and not in 
other narrative or quasi-narrative representations of imperial majesty.*” 

To my knowledge, the only extant medieval Byzantine portrayal of a historical 
figure of secular authority framed by open curtains is not an imperial one. The reference 
is to the portrait of the megas doux Alexios Apokaukos in a manuscript containing the 
works of Hippocrates (Par. gr. 2144, fol. 11r, dated 1341-5) (Fig. 4a-b). Whether the 
manuscript was commissioned by Apokaukos himself or whether it was presented as a 
gift to him is unknown. The megas doux is revealed to the viewer by a pair of open red 
curtains striking an elegant pose on an impressive wooden throne while gesturing 
towards a lectern on which a codex lies. The book is held open by an unidentified young 
male figure, who stands half-hidden behind Apokaukos' throne. The famous doctor 
himself is portrayed on the opposite folio, enthroned beneath a different type of hanging 
made of supple blue fabric, which is suspended horizontally above his head by what 
look like ropes at the two corners. This type of horizontal drapery, which resembles a 
raised theatre curtain, is called aulaeum by Eberlein.? The difference in the type and 
the colour of the drapes associated with the two figures was possibly meant to highlight 


85 Illustrated in H. C. Evans and W. D. Wixom (eds), The Glory of Byzantium. Art and Culture of the 
Middle Byzantine Era (A.D. 843-1261) (New York 1997) 500. 

86 See, for instance, K. Weitzmann (ed.), Age of Spirituality. Late Antique and Early Christian Art, Third 
to Seventh Century (New York 1979) 529. 

87 One has in mind especially the virtual absence of curtains from the Byzantinizing group of miniatures of 
the twelfth-century illustrated chronicle known as the Madrid Skylitzes. The only exception is the illustration 
of the episode of Theophilos and the soldier's widow (Fig. 2), the narrative of which did in fact feature a 
curtain, see A. Grabar and M. Manoussacas, L'illustration du manuscrit de Skylitzés de la Bibliothèque 
nationale de Madrid (Venice 1979) 41. 

88 Eberlein, Apparitio regis, 43, 118-20. 
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Fig. 3. (Colour online) Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Coislin 79 (Homilies of St. 
John Chrysostom), fol. 1(2bis)r. Nikephoros III Botaneiates receiving religious instruction 
by the monk Sabbas. 1071-81. (Photo: Bibliothéque nationale de France) 


the difference in their status, one being an ancient sage, the other a living Byzantine 
notable.*” 

While the drapery above Hippocrates finds parallels in certain contemporary evan- 
gelists’ portraits, themselves reproducing earlier eleventh-century models when this type 
of horizontal hanging appears to have enjoyed a short period of popularity,?? the cur- 
tain motif in Apokaukos' portrait finds no parallels in Middle or Late Byzantine portrai- 
ture. It is equally exceptional in Byzantine religious iconography, where it was 


89 On the Apokaukos' portrait, see I. Spatharakis, The Portrait in Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts 
(Leiden 1976) 148-51; J. A. Munitiz, ‘Dedicating a volume: Apokaukos and Hippokrates (Paris. Gr. 2144)’, 
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(Paris. gr. 2144, f. 11a)’, AeAtiov Xpiotiavikýç ApyouoAoyikríg Eraipeío 19 (1996-97) 63-80; H. C. Evans (ed.), 
Byzantium. Faith and Power (1261-1557) (New York 2004) 26-7. 

90 I. Spatharakis, ‘An unusual iconographic type of the seated evangelist’, AeAríov Xpiotiavixnc 
Apxaiodoyixrc Eroupeíag 10 (1980-81) 137-46. 
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Fig. 4a-b. (Colour online) Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Par. gr. 2144 (Works of 
Hippocrates), fols. 10v-11r. Hippocrates (left) and the megas doux Alexios Apokaukos 
(right). 1341-45. (Photos: Bibliothéque nationale de France) 


introduced into the portrayal of saintly figures in certain manuscripts associated with 
the so-called Macedonian Renaissance, but was apparently abandoned soon after.?' On 
the other hand, the juxtaposition of an enthroned figure of secular authority revealed by 
a pair of curtains and the figure of an author, saintly or otherwise, beneath the aulaeum 
occurs in a group of Carolingian manuscripts.” Whether the Byzantine example and 
the much earlier western ones hark back to a common late antique prototype I cannot 
say. What one could claim is that the scheme adopted in the Byzantine manuscript is an 
archaizing one, probably intentionally so as a means for displaying Apokaukos' erudi- 
tion and culture despite his humble origins, the latter often criticised by his opponents. 
In the verses that are addressed to Apokaukos as if from the mouth of Hippocrates, he 
is described as a brilliantly accomplished and successful man and it is thus, I would 


91 See, for example, Eberlein, Apparitio regis, fig. 65; A. Marava-Chatzinicolaou and Ch. Toufexi- 
Paschou, Catalogue of the Illuminated Byzantine Manuscripts of the National Library of Greece. III. 
Homilies of the Church Fathers and Menologia, 9th-12th Century (Athens 1997) figs. 45, 46. 

92 Eberlein, Apparitio regis, figs. 67-70. 
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argue, that he is revealed through the curtains, arrayed in his impressive court dress and 
his official headdress, adorned with the figure of an enthroned emperor. 

The absence of curtains from Middle and Late Byzantine imperial portraiture, 
despite the existence of late antique models and the significant role they played in 
imperial ceremonial performances is puzzling. It becomes even more so when one 
realises that a comparable absence may be observed in religious iconography as 


?3 curtains as a framing 


well: numerous late antique precedents notwithstanding, 
device also disappear from iconic representations of Christ and the saints in post- 
Iconoclastic Byzantine art, especially after the tenth century. The only iconic reli- 
gious pictorial contexts in which curtains or an auleum are sometimes introduced 
are seated portraits of evangelists at work. Here, the curtains allude to the revelation 
of divine truth through the Gospels made possible in the first place by Christ's 
assumption of flesh, which was equated with the temple's katapetasma (Hebrews 10: 
20).?* Interestingly, though iconic sacred portraits lack curtains, depictions of actual 
icons in art are often shown with (raised) icon veils, echoing current devotional prac- 
tices.^? The use of such screening veils for icons, especially from the eleventh century 
onwards, invites the question whether real veils were likewise used to screen imperial 
portraits and whether this may be the reason that no images of curtains were 
depicted framing the imperial figures in portraiture.” However, I am not aware of 
any evidence, written or other, for the suspension of screening veils or curtains in 
front of imperial portraits in Byzantium. 

One probable explanation would be that curtains were omitted from imperial por- 
traiture and iconic representations of Christ and the saints alike as part of the trappings 
of the material world that had no place in the heavenly setting in which these figures 
were represented and which Christ and the Christ-like emperor were thought to share. 
In this respect, it is noteworthy that it is not just curtains that are omitted, but all ele- 
ments of an architectural background that, had they been included, would have 
detracted from the portraits’ spiritual and transcendental aspect with their materiality 
and spatial specificity." Nevertheless, given that other ceremonial paraphernalia like 
thrones and footstools were included in Middle and Late Byzantine portrayals of both 


93 Onwhich see Eberlein, Apparitio regis, 13-48. 

94 Cf. Eberlein, Apparitio regis, 49-109, 122-33. 

95 For icon veils, see V. Nunn, 'The encheirion as adjunct to the icon in the Middle Byzantine period', 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 10 (1986) 73-102. 

96 Cf. N. Gaul, ‘Writing “with joyful and leaping soul”: sacralization, scribal hands, and ceremonial in the 
Lincoln College Typikon’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 69 (2015) 243-71 at 262-8. 

97 These ideas were developed by Henry Maguire in ‘Art’, 111-8 and “The heavenly city in ekphrasis and 
in art’, in P. Odorico and Ch. Messis (eds), Villes de toute beauté. L’ekphrasis des cités dans les littératures 
byzantine et byzantino-slaves (Paris 2012) 37-48. Following this line of thought, the presence of curtains 
and architectural elements in the portrait of Nikephoros III discussed above (Fig. 3) would have been 
deemed acceptable, given that this was meant to evoke a scene taking place in the palace and thus firmly 
situated in the earthly sphere, cf. Maguire, ‘Art’, 118 n. 31. Likewise, the curtains would have presented no 
problem in the case of Apokaukos, who was not an imperial figure. 
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Christ and the emperor, I would like to propose an alternative though not necessarily 
contradicting hypothesis regarding the omission of curtains. 

To my mind the reason for the absence specifically of curtains in Middle and Late 
Byzantine imperial portraiture can also be sought in the divergence between art and rit- 
ual when it comes to conveying a message and in the nature of that message. An impe- 
rial ceremony was a transient process, and its message was performed within a specific 
spatiotemporal frame using spectacular and dramatic means meant to ensure the 
engagement of its intended audience. Within this context the curtains functioned as the 
medium of revelation, alluding to the existence of a secret that was briefly exposed 
when they were drawn, to be removed again from view and direct knowledge when 
they were closed. Thus, through carefully managed concealment and revelation, they 
helped to maintain the mystery of the imperial office embodied in the reigning emperor 
and to ensure that both continued to be honoured, respected and feared by remaining 
largely distant and not easily approachable. 

The purpose of the imperial portrait, however, was different. Yes, its aim, like cere- 
monial, was to convey a statement on the nature of the imperial office and on the emper- 
or's relationship to God. In the portrait, however, there were no secrets or shrouded 
mystery: through the image, the truth about imperial power - a truth that was presented 
as timeless, universal and unchanging - was immediately and directly made accessible to 
all who gazed upon the portrait. 

Behind this function of the image as the medium of revelation of truth one may 
detect the impact of Byzantine icon theory, as crystallized after Iconoclasm. This theory 
was predicated on God being revealed in the world by Christ's Incarnation and 
Passion: through His voluntary sacrifice, the temple veil - Christ's own flesh (cf. 
Hebrews 10:20) - was torn to open the way to God for humankind. Apart from making 
it possible for all to reach God, being made visible in the world, the incarnate Christ 
was also able to be portrayed, and such beliefs lead to the creation of images that 
were thought to provide direct and otherwise unmediated access to the sacred persons 
represented.?^? With this in mind, I would suggest that within the context of post-Icono- 
clastic imperial portraiture — as within the context of representations of Christ and the 
saints — it was the image itself that was the instrument of revelation. The curtains not 
only as revealing agents but also as ‘an embodiment of ambiguity’, hinting at secrets 
where the Byzantine image / icon by its very conceptualisation admitted none, were 
both redundant and counterproductive in these artistic contexts, and it is for this that I 
believe they were omitted. 


98 The scholarly bibliography on the topic is endless. See, for instance, H. L. Kessler, "Through the Temple 
veil: the holy image in Judaism and Christianity’, Kairos 32-3 (1990-1) 53-77; Kessler, "Pictures fertile with 
truth”: how Christians managed to make images of God without violating the Second Commandment’, The 
Journal of the Walters Art Gallery 49-50 (1991-2) 53-65. 
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Concluding remarks 

The fascination of curtains lies not only in their inherent value as artefacts, but also 
in their power to endow other artefacts, spaces and persons with value and, not least, 
mystique.’ Curtains in Byzantine imperial ceremonial were much more than simple 
props that added to the opulence of the spectacle and advertised the resources of the 
court. Being carefully manipulated, they helped cultivate, safeguard and project the 
importance of the Byzantine emperor and communicate statements regarding the nature 
of his authority and rule. By keeping him physically separate from his court and sub- 
jects, they maintained the mystery and sacredness of his office. In this spatial segregation 
the special status of the emperor as the pinnacle of the Byzantine court hierarchy and as 
God's chosen representative on Earth was performed in the most immediate and dra- 
matic way for maximum effect. At the same time, the curtains, simply by being there, 
announced the presence of the emperor and his impending manifestation, while their 
permeability proclaimed to all that, though aloof and operating at a different level, he 
was nonetheless approachable, as befitted a benevolent and magnanimous Christian 
ruler. 

The curtains' transformative power turned Byzantine ceremonial performances into 
wondrous events where all the participants on either side of the curtain barrier became 
fully engaged by experiencing a change: for those inside the curtain, this change 
involved a transition from being hidden to being revealed; for those outside it, from 
unknowing and unseeing to knowing and bearing witness. Indeed, the curtains trans- 
formed the spectators from passive observers into involved, and by extension, respon- 
sive partakers in the ritual unfolding before their eyes. Given that without the intended 
audience's response, a ceremony's message would be lost, it is little wonder that curtains 
were ascribed such a central role in Byzantine imperial ceremonial. 


99 Cf. Miller, ‘Materiality’, 5. 
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Despite a distinguished reputation as an orator and bishop in his own time, 
comparatively little scholarship focuses upon Euthymios Malakes, metropolitan of 
Neopatras during the later twelfth century. Using his extant works and contemporary 
sources, this article reconstructs elements of Malakes’ career in both Constantinople 
and Hellas. He was active in each, balancing his intellectual credentials, participation in 
synods, and elite connections to the capital, with immersion in more local contests. This 
combination allowed him to expand his pursuits and reputation beyond his minor see, 
in the capital and also in the province of his see. 
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Twelfth-century provincial bishops feature prominently in studies of Byzantium. These 
men shed light on broad administrative, ecclesiastical, and cultural issues of their day, 
while also serving as key witnesses to specific emperors, controversies, markets, net- 
works, and literary communities. As such, episcopal figures — from Eustathios of The- 
ssalonike, George Tornikes of Ephesos, and Michael Choniates of Athens, to the subject 
of this article, Euthymios Malakes of Neopatras in central Greece — inform the scholar- 
ship of, among others, Michael Angold,' Alan Harvey, Anthony Kaldellis,? 
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and the audience at the 2013 Byzantine Studies Conference for their various feedback and valuable 
assistance along the way. 
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Alexander Kazhdan,* and Paul Magdalino.? These bishops have likewise been studied 
as individuals: Michael Choniates, in particular, has attracted significant attention.? 
Likewise, Angold gave the profiles of eight provincial bishops at length, using their lives 
and experiences to demonstrate how ecclesiastical networks tied the empire together in 
the eleventh through thirteenth centuries.’ However, most twelfth-century episcopal 
scholarship is inherently fragmentary: historians can reconstruct aspects of prominent 
metropolitans’ careers—e.g., administrative, oratorical, and/or judicial aspects — but sel- 
dom are there enough surviving sources to reconstitute a full portrait. Angold proposes 
that the only solution to this problem is to assemble multiple partial studies in order to 
reconstruct a broad understanding of the backgrounds, roles, and ideals of these bish- 
ops.* To this end, scholars must collect as detailed information as possible on as many 
bishops as possible in order to reassemble the most accurate picture of episcopacy in the 
reigns of the Komnenoi and the Angeloi. 

Among twelfth-century bishops with extant writings, one man in particular, Euthy- 
mios Malakes, metropolitan of Neopatras, has largely escaped sustained attention. 
Scholars have used him mainly as a source on Manuel I Komnenos, the Seljuk wars, 
and twelfth-century oratory.’ Moreover, he is also known in modern scholarship as the 
correspondent of Eustathios of Thessalonike!? and Michael Choniates.!! Few studies 
have focused upon Malakes himself; the most direct biographical treatment of the 
author is a 1934 essay by Georg Stadtmüller, published as an appendix to his mono- 
graph on Michael Choniates — a place that inevitably positions Malakes as auxiliary to 


4 A. Kazhdan and A. Wharton Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Centuries (Berkeley 1985); Kazhdan and S. Franklin, Studies on Byzantine literature of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries (Cambridge 1984) 115-95. 

5 Magdalino, The empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge 1993). 

6 E.g., I. C. Thallon, A medieval humanist: Michael Akominatos (New Haven 1923); G. Stadtmiiller, 
Michael Choniate: Metropolit von Athen (ca. 1138-ca. 1222) (Rome 1934); J. Hussey, Church and 
Learning in the Byzantine Empire, 867-1185 (London 1937) 103-16; Angold, Church and Society, 197- 
212; A. Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium, 217-33; T. Shawcross, ‘Golden Athens: episcopal wealth and 
power in Greece at the time of the crusades’, in N. Chrissis (ed.) Contact and Conflict in Frankish Greece 
and the Aegean, 1204-1453 (Aldershot 2014) 65-95. 

7  Angold, Church and Society, 158-262. He profiles Theophylact of Ohrid, Michael Italikos, George 
Tornikes, Eustathios of Thessalonike, Michael Choniates, John Apokaukos, George Bardanes, and 
Demetrius Chomatenos. 

8  Angold, Church and Society, 252-6. 

9  Eg., Magdalino, Empire of Manuel I, 465-9 (Manuel), 454-8 (rhetoric); A. Stone, ‘Dorylaion revisited: 
Manuel I Komnenos and the refortification of Dorylaion and Soublaion in 1175’, Revue des études 
byzantines 61 (2003) 183-99, Kazhdan and Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture, 171, 257 (Turks). 

10 Angold, Church and Society, 193-5; Kazhdan and Franklin, Studies on Byzantine Literature, 115, 121, 
138, 140-1; Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium, 315. 

11 Angold, Church and Society, 201-3; Stadtmüller, Michael Choniates, 161-4. 
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the younger bishop.'* Konstantinos Bonis published an edition of Malakes’ extant 
works in 1937, with two additional speeches and extensive commentary published in 
1949.'? The editions are valuable, but Bonis’ biographical introduction on Malakes 
adds only minimally to Stadtmiiller.'* In his commentaries, Bonis focuses much more 
substantially on the orations than the letters;'? this emphasizes the rhetorical aspects of 
Malakes' career over the episcopal ones. In the 1960s, Jean Darrouzés discussed 
Malakes in a series of articles, including identifying three ‘new’ orations by the bishop.'® 
However, Darrouzés focus was primarily on the Tornikioi (especially Malakes' 
nephew, Euthymios Tornikes), rather than Malakes himself. He, too, focused on 
Malakes as an orator, although the discussion of Malakes' family connections to both 
the region of Neopatras and Constantinople is useful for framing the bishop as a figure 
occupying two worlds. Around the same time, Stergios Sakkos usefully examined 
Malakes' theological sympathies (more on this below), a minor point in a larger theo- 
logical and synodal study on 1166." More recently, in the 1990s, Angold addressed 
Malakes in his profile of Michael Choniates, '* but included little beyond what was rele- 
vant for that other bishop. Here he also suggested that Malakes' episcopacy was a sine- 
cure, a view that may apply to Neopatras but does not fully fit with Malakes' activities 
in wider Hellas. Andrew F. Stone is the only modern scholar to give significant attention 
to Malakes, albeit once again to his orations only rather than career or biography.'? As 
a bishop, Malakes remains relatively obscure. 

Based on Malakes' extant writings — thirty-five letters, an unremarkable poem, and 
six orations — and those of contemporary authors, it is possible to reconstruct aspects 
of his career, both in Constantinople and Hellas. This information furthers modern 
understandings of Komnenian bishops by fleshing out a new partial portrait, à la 
Angold. Malakes serves as a fascinating simultaneous glimpse into both elite circles in 
Constantinople and a relatively minor see that otherwise appears infrequently within 
the historical record. Malakes demonstrates how a metropolitan might cultivate a repu- 
tation that transcended his see, especially as an orator and a vocal synod member. How- 
ever, his interactions with fellow provincial prelates also highlight everyday 
administrative concerns throughout Hellas. Bishops served much longer in their offices 


12 Stadtmüller, Michael Choniates, 306-12. 

13 Euthymios Malakes, Ev@upiov roð MoAákr pytponoAitov Néov Tatpav ('Ynárgc): và owldpeva, ed. K. 
Bonis, 2 vols. (Athens 1937, 1949). 

14 Bonis, To owfopeva, I, 7-23. 

15 Bonis, Tor occópevo, II, 55-91. 

16 J. Darrouzés, ‘Notes sur Euthyme Tornikés, Euthyme Malakés et Georges Tornikés’, Revue des études 
byzantines 23 (1965) 148-67; Darrouzés, ‘Les discours d'Euthyme Tornikés (1200-1205)', Revue des études 
byzantines 26 (1968) 73-75. 
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than military or civil administrators and represented one of the key sources of authority 
in a province." As such, Malakes’ long career and writings illustrate the on-going 
nature of taxation tensions and local power struggles! As Teresa Shawcross recently 
demonstrated using the example of Michael Choniates, this intermediary role and its 
activities could be to the advantage of the provincial diocese as much as (or even some- 
times more than) the interests of Constantinople.” However, Malakes’ career offers 
more than corroboration of the nature of metropolitans and the provincial value of 
Constantinopolitan connections; his combined literary and episcopal activities helped 
promote his reputation and administrative reach beyond tiny Neopatras, into both Hel- 
las more broadly and among the intelligentsia of the capital. 


Biographical overview 


While Malakes' biography must always be incomplete, his own works and those of his 
contemporaries provide some basic information. Michael Choniates implied that 
Malakes was from Hellas;?? indeed, he may have hailed from Thebes, given his affinity 
for the city and the fact that his sister married into the Tornikioi, a family associated 
with Thebes and Euripos.”* In his monody for Eustathios, Malakes called himself ‘coe- 
val and fellow student’ (ovvnàxiótng Kai oóvrpoqoc) of the archbishop.” If he was the 
same age as Eustathios, he was born roughly between 1115 and 1135, and received his 
Constantinopolitan education no later than the 1150s.7* Malakes evidently excelled at 
his studies: Niketas Choniates remembered him as ‘a great man in letters’, emphasizing 
the bishop's academic credentials.” Malakes then became known as an orator by 
autumn 1161, when he delivered a speech for Manuel I during the visit to Constantino- 
ple of the Seljuq sultan Kiliç Arslan II^? Magdalino assumes that Malakes was not yet 


20 J. Herrin, Margins and Metropolis: authority across tbe Byzantine Empire (Princeton 2013) 59-74, 88- 
91. 

21 For parallels, Angold, Church and Society, 156-262; Magdalino, Empire of Manuel I, 177, 316-412. 
22 Shawcross, ‘Golden Athens’, 68-93. 

23 Michael Choniates, Michaelis Choniatae epistulae, ed. F. Kolovou (Berlin 2001) 31. 

24 For Euripos, Darrouzés, ‘Les discours d'Euthyme Tornikés’, 50; the evidence for the Theban connection 
is limited, but historians have found it suggestive: Darrouzés, “Notes sur Euthyme Tornikés’, 159-60; 
Angold, Church and society, 201; Magdalino, Empire of Manuel I, 154. 

25 Malakes, T cc óueva, ed. Bonis, I, 83. All translations of Malakes' writings are my own. 

26 Stadtmüller, Michael Choniates, 307; Kazhdan and Franklin, Studies on Byzantine literature, 115-21; 
R. Browning, 'Eustathios of Thessaloniki revisited', Bulletin of tbe Institute of Classical Studies 40 (1995) 
84-5. 

27 Niketas Choniates, Historia, ed. J.-L. van Dieten (Berlin 1975) 331; O City of Byzantium! trans. H. 
Magoulias (Detroit 1984) 183. 

28 Malakes, Noctes Petropolitanae, ed. A. K. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (St Petersburg 1913) 162-87. 
Manuscript tradition attributes the oration to Euthymios Tornikes, Malakes' nephew and namesake, but 
Darrouzés makes a compelling argument, based on historical context, internal biographical clues, and 
rhetorical style, that the author was Malakes himself (“Notes sur Euthyme Tornikés’, 155-8). 
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metropolitan of Neopatras at this time," which corresponds with Darrouzés’ proposal 
that this particular speech was given by a patriarchal official (and, incidentally, one 
speaking before the emperor for the first time).°° If so, this speech may have advanced 
Malakes' career, as he next appears, five years later, as a metropolitan. 

Malakes' first definitive episcopal appearance was in 1166, when he debated the 
meaning of the biblical passage “The Father is greater than I’ (John 14.28) at a patriar- 
chal synod. The synod minutes record Malakes’ presence and contributions there?! 
while the historian John Kinnamos also noted the bishop in his account of the contro- 
versy.” Over the next decades, Malakes surfaces periodically: he endorsed the decisions 
of the patriarchal synod of 1170?? and delivered at least five more orations. His dateable 
works include: a monody on the death of Athenian metropolitan Nikolaos Hagiotheo- 
dorites in 1175;°* a second encomium of Manuel I at Epiphany 1176, celebrating the 
rebuilding of Dorylaion during the emperor's so-called ‘crusade’ against the Turks;?? a 
1176 monody on the death of Alexios Kontostephanos, Manuel I’s nephew; "^ and a 
monody on the death of Eustathios of Thessalonike, ca. 1195.?^ Additionally, Malakes 
delivered a third surviving speech to Manuel L;?? the date of this work is unknown, 
although it predated the emperor's death in 1180. Magdalino proposes that Malakes 
may have performed it ca. 1176.?? Malakes’ correspondence also demonstrates some 
contact with imperial officials active during Manuel’s reign, including Andronikos 
Kamateros and Leo Monasteriotes.*° 

Malakes' career continued after Manuel’s death. In the 1180s, Malakes appeared in 
northwest Asia Minor, debating the nature of the Trinity with Kinnamos in the com- 
pany of Andronikos I Komnenos who threatened to throw both men into the 


29 Magdalino, Empire of Manuel I, 454-5. 

30 Darrouzés, ‘Notes sur Euthyme Tornikés’, 157. 

31 Ta npaktıká tic £v KwotavtwovndAet ovvó8ov tod 1166, ed. Sakkos in ‘O Hatrip pov’, 146, 152, 164; 
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269A. 

32 Ioannes Kinnamos, Ioannis Cinnami epitome rerum ab Ioanne et Alexio Comnenis gestarum, ed. A. 
Meineke (Bonn 1836) 254; The deeds of John and Manuel Comnenus, trans. C. Brand (New York 1976) 
191. 
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11 (1904) 479-93, esp. 488. 
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37 Malakes, Ta coóueva, ed. Bonis, I, 78-83. 

38 Malakes, T& owčóueva, ed. Bonis, II, 47-54. 

39 Magdalino, Empire of Manuel I, 466-8. 
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Rhyndakos river.*' Furthermore, Malakes corresponded with his fellow churchmen, the 
patriarch Theodosios I Boradiotes, Michael Choniates, and Eustathios of Thessalonike, 
each of whom was active in the last decades of the twelfth century. Specific events and 
dates in Malakes’ life become hazier in these later years, although he survived to 1202 
or 1204, based on his nephew’s funeral oration in his honour.** Some general conclu- 
sions emerge from this survey, which will be further explored below: Malakes was 
repeatedly associated with Trinitarian theological debates, appeared reasonably often in 
Constantinople and before emperors, and had contact with the Constantinopolitan 
elite, even (or especially) after his appointment to Neopatras. 


Constantinopolitan connections 


Neopatras itself was relatively insignificant in the twelfth century; the city, modern 
Hypati near Lamia, was an ecclesiastical metropolis but not otherwise notable.*? It 
ranked fiftieth among metropolitan sees and was therefore not even an especially impor- 
tant bishopric in the theme, let alone the empire.** However, Malakes’ sphere of influence 
far outstripped Neopatras, particularly as he maintained ongoing associations with Con- 
stantinople. He achieved this through his office, as when he sat in synods, through his 
reputation as an orator, and through a network of Constantinopolitan associates. 
Malakes' participation in the patriarchal synod of 1166 is documented in two places: 
in Kinnamos’ coverage of the event and in the official acts, preserved in both independent 
manuscripts and Niketas Choniates’ Dogmatike Panoplia. This synod convened in 
March 1166 to discuss the meaning of Christ's statement “The Father is greater than T 
(John 14.28). The Trinitarian implications of the passage had caused a controversy in 
1165 after Demetrios of Lampe, a Byzantine diplomat to the West, returned to Constanti- 
nople after exposure to lively western theological debate about the nature of the Trinity. 
Demetrios began to question the belief that Christ could be simultaneously equal to and 
lesser than the Father.^* The issue was not academic for the Byzantines; it revived Chris- 
tological disputes from earlier in the twelfth century that Manuel and his grandfather 
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Alexios I had pushed the Church to deem heretical. Re-opening debate was therefore dan- 
gerous for the emperor: his status as the arbiter of orthodoxy could be at stake if the 
theological premises behind Demetrios’ view gained ground. 

The elites of the empire, who also functioned as rival ‘guardians of orthodoxy’,** 
evidently sympathized with Demetrios enough that it alarmed Manuel I. The emperor 
tried to silence Demetrios’ view lest it provide opportunity for political dissent;^ when 
he was unsuccessful, he sponsored a public theological debate against Demetrios in Feb- 
ruary 1166. The winner was a Latin bishop, Manuel’s advisor Hugo Eteriano, who 
won by explaining that in humanity Christ was lesser while in divinity he was equal to 
the Father, contrary to Demetrios’ primary focus on the Son's divinity.°° However, 
Hugo and Manuel’s position remained contentious enough that the emperor induced 
the patriarch of Constantinople, Loukas Chrysoberges (r. 1157-69/70), to summon a 
synod. Niketas Choniates' History, in a hostile account, claimed that Manuel called the 
meeting in order to foist his (unorthodox) opinion on the Church;?' Kinnamos, in a 
more pro-Manuel and anti-Demetrios version, suggested that the emperor called the 
synod as a last resort.°* 

Prior to the synod, many Byzantine churchmen were sympathetic to Demetrios. 
Kinnamos, in an anecdote meant to illustrate how persuasive Manuel was over the 
course of the controversy, notes that only the patriarch and six deacons initially shared 
Manuel's position—and that, of these, the patriarch accepted the imperial view only 
because he was cowed by the emperor.?? Malakes was one of the clergymen, including 
many of the deacons at the Hagia Sophia, who disagreed with Manuel.°* This group 
swore to avoid personal meetings with the emperor, as they feared he would browbeat 
them individually into changing their position.’ Malakes, however, evidently did meet 
privately with the emperor, and after initial silence revealed the extent of clerical opposi- 
tion. Manuel was furious and threatened to throw Malakes over a cliff for believing the 
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°° Malakes’ role here is notable: he 


emperor would be on the wrong side of orthodoxy 
clearly opposed the emperor’s theology, to the extent of refusing to discuss doctrine at 
all and enraging the emperor. Faced with a clerical rebellion against his theological posi- 
tion, the emperor forbore violence and called a synod. 

Malakes appears at the synod’s March 2 session at the Great Palace. Manuel attended, 
too, along with multiple imperial nephews and officials, the patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem, and thirty-six metropolitans.°’ ‘Euthymios of Neopatras’ was the 
twentieth-ranked metropolitan of those present. The bishops’ discussion survives; their 
interpretations varied over why the Father was greater than Christ, depending on the exact 
relationship between Christ’s divinity and humanity. Malakes was one of sixteen metro- 
politan proponents of kenosis, the idea that Christ had been temporarily ‘emptied’ of divin- 
ity as part of the Incarnation.?? This becomes evident in his testimony at the synod: ‘I think 
that this humble phrase, the Father is greater than I, thus speaks of the Only-Begotten in 
accordance with His speech and the rest of the more humble speeches given about Himself, 
clearly proving His condescension (oixovopíav) and that He truly came into being as a 
human’.°’ That is, Malakes separated the divine and human natures of Christ in order to 
explain the greater/lesser dynamic. The remaining bishops offered their opinions; Manuel's 
side finally won out, and the metropolitans were asked to endorse the lesser-and-equal 
interpretation.^^ Malakes agreed, though once again with the qualification that the text 
specifically addressed Christ's incarnate humanity: ‘the bishop of Neopatras said that he 
added to the last phrase of his judgment: ‘assuming the created and come-into-being flesh, 
according to which He also suffered.' While the emendation helped to clarify that 
Malakes was not a Monophysite,? ultimately he still resisted Manuel's theology. 

The synod next met on March 6, when the bishops heard Manuel’s view and for- 
mally endorsed the decision from March 2.5? Malakes was present and subscribed his 
name to the judgment. This ruling became part of the Synodikon of Orthodoxy on 
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March 13.9? The next session was March 20, when the bishops reconvened to enforce 
their ruling; here, Malakes was one of several figures asked to clarify and confirm their 
orthodoxy. Those who had endorsed kenosis were particular targets: five of the seven 
bishops who signed the clarification had supported kenosis during the synod.°° Malakes 
agreed to sign.°’ Shortly after this, Manuel published an edict, codifying the decisions of 
the council into imperial law;°* Malakes was present when the edict was read out.? 
After edict and Synodikon, all that remained for the synod was to discipline a few 
remaining opponents, which occurred on April 6 and May 6. Malakes was present at 
the latter session, although his name does not appear on the list of signatories to the dis- 
ciplinary decisions reached that day. While his absence on April 6 and his missing signa- 
ture on May 6 could indicate a lack of desire to punish the last dissenters, the similarly 
spotty records of his fellow metropolitans at these final sessions make such a inference 
uncertain. ? 

Kinnamos and the synodal acts together highlight Malakes both as a metropolitan 
and a theological dissident. Malakes was one of the relatively small number of Byzan- 
tine metropolitans to participate actively in this synod.’! Perhaps the inconsequence 
and peace of Neopatras enabled him to be absent from his see so (presumably) early in 
his episcopate; this could corroborate Angold’s view of Malakes as a bishop without 
much to do in Neopatras.’* Once the synod was finished, any metropolitan's job would 
have been to bring the synod's decisions back to his suffragan bishops, so that they too 
could endorse it. A metropolitan was by nature an intermediary between the patri- 
archs and the suffragan bishops, the capital and his own diocese; by his presence, 
Malakes illustrates this function in action. Second, Malakes' role in this synod was 
more significant than that of the average metropolitan: he opposed the emperor's theol- 
ogy to the extent that he was named in both Kinnamos and the acts. Sakkos even calls 
Malakes a leader of the kenosis faction.’* Furthermore, Malakes’ dissident beliefs put 
him in the company not only of other metropolitans but also Constantinopolitan elites, 
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e.g., Kinnamos’ Hagia Sophia deacons, Niketas Choniates,” and the emperor’s own 
nephew, Alexios Kontostephanos.’° Malakes was not simply a metropolitan doing his 
duty but also an active member of a significant opposition movement involved in the 
debate. Indeed, his full endorsement of the emperor's view came only after it had 
become orthodoxy. 

Malakes continued to express orthodox views when the debate re-erupted a few 
years later. Constantine, metropolitan of Kerkyra, a participant in the earlier synod, 
had never been happy with the emperor's position. In 1166, this bishop had stoutly dis- 
agreed with the lesser-and-equal theology but promised to accept whatever position the 
patriarch took." When Chrysoberges died, Constantine reverted again. A second synod 
was convened in 1170, with the emperor, the new patriarch Michael III Anchialos, 
many high-ranking imperial officials, and forty-three metropolitans present. The pri- 
mary purpose of this synod was to discipline Constantine for heresy; he was duly 
deposed and anathematized.’* Malakes was not present at the formal sessions but he 
did subscribe after the fact to Constantine's unanimous January 30 deposition, along 
with all of the attending metropolitans. In this, Malakes was one of ten additional met- 
ropolitans to add their names to the decision. ? The fact that Malakes subscribed to the 
decision despite not having attended the session may indicate that he may still have har- 
boured reservations about that synod's conclusions. Darrouzés proposes that either 
Malakes was not invited to the new synod or refused to attend on account of his earlier 
arguments."? It is certainly suggestive that so many of the bishops who signed the 1170 
synodal acts without attending had opposed Manuel’s views at the earlier synod. Five 
of the ten late signatories had been present in 1166, and of these four had been partisans 
of kenosis.*' However, the late signatures could additionally be interpreted as these met- 
ropolitans’ efforts to reaffirm their suspect orthodoxy to the synod by condemning Con- 
stantine.** As much as the metropolitans continued to uphold the 1166 judgement 
officially, this controversy had not been entirely settled. 

John 14.28 continued to haunt Malakes: Niketas Choniates mentioned that 
Malakes and Kinnamos argued over the same controversial passage over a decade later, 
during the reign of Andronikos I. The story lacks details, as Choniates’ goal was to deni- 
grate Andronikos’ explosive temper rather than to report the debate or to evaluate the 
emperor's orthodoxy.?? However, given both Kinnamos' relatively sympathetic stance 
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in his history toward the synod’s ruling and Malakes’ initial dissatisfaction with the 
interpretation, "^ it is once again possible that Malakes continued to question the syn- 
od's ruling privately even after signing his name to synodal decrees. If so, Malakes pro- 
vides a useful illustration of how bishops could officially promote the interests of the 
larger Church—or their own careers—over their personal beliefs. 

Michael Choniates offers further evidence of Malakes' dealings in the capital, 
beyond the theological controversy. In a letter, Choniates called upon Malakes in Con- 
stantinople to intervene on behalf of a monk called Ephraim, who had been an abbot in 
Davleia, near Mount Parnassos, until a second monk ousted him, against canon law but 
with the permission of the emperor, probably Alexios III Angelos.?? This incident 
emphasizes Malakes' presence in Constantinople as someone capable of influencing the 
regular synod or the emperor. In another letter, ca. 1185," Choniates reminded a suf- 
fragan bishop that ‘not only many bishops like us, but also patriarchs and emperors 
themselves value the goodwill and friendship of the bishop of Neopatras very much’. 
They specifically prized ‘his prudence and wisdom and manifold virtue during every sit- 
ting synod'.? This description reinforces Malakes as a member of the ecclesiastical elite 
and as an important contact for his fellow provincial bishops; the Constantinopolitan 
activities could actually benefit the provinces. It perhaps also suggests that he partici- 
pated in regular endemousa synods as well as major patriarchal ones. 

Malakes certainly had access to the imperial milieu over the course of his career. He 
performed at least three orations before Manuel between 1161 and 1180. As above, two 
commemorated recent events: the visit of Kiliç Arslan II (1161) and the rebuilding of 
Dorylaion (1176).5* The third, possibly also from 1176, responded to Manuel’s recent 
silention and made references to a future military expedition, possibly Myriokepha- 
lon.®? Magdalino suggests that although Malakes makes a ‘compliment of Manuel's 
lack of formal education’ in this address he may have held a different attitude to the 
emperor's education and rhetoric;?? for all that Malakes enjoyed repeated appearances 
at court, he could have a healthy scepticism for the emperor — as with Manuel’s theol- 
ogy. Regardless of what Malakes may have thought of the emperor, oratory provided 
the bishop with a unique opportunity to enjoy the emperor's attention: the phenomenon 
of imperial encomia 'directly reflected the power of educated men to lobby the emperor 
in pursuit of their individual and collective interests', as well as allowing them to win 
honour from the court and literary elite.” The lapse in the dates between the first and 
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second orations may be noteworthy. However, if, as Darrouzés proposes, Malakes fell 
out of favour after the 1166 synod,” it may have taken him until 1176 to recover his 
position at court. 

Andronikos I was unenthusiastic about Malakes’ verbal skills,?* but the metro- 
politan’s appearance by the Rhyndakos river attests that he continued to have 
access to the emperor. Malakes held a certain cachet among the Angeloi as well, as 
evidenced by both personal connections and individual prestige. The metropolitan’s 
brother-in-law, Demetrios Tornikes, was logothetes tou dromou under the Ange- 
loi,’* while Malakes appears with the title hypertimos in the later decades of the 
twelfth century. This was an honour probably bestowed by Isaac II Angelos or his 
brother Alexios IIL?? The imperially-granted title elevated its episcopal holders in 
honour above the position of their sees;’° this was public confirmation that the 
emperors considered Malakes' connections and accomplishments to be more signifi- 
cant than his metropolitan ranking and that he had overcome any stigma lingering 
after 1166. 

Determining Malakes' relationships with other Constantinopolitan elites is 
more difficult, especially as the evidence largely depends on one-sided extant cor- 
respondence.’’ Malakes appears to have had contact with one patriarch: a letter 
survives to Theodosios I Boradiotes, patriarch of Constantinople in 1179-83. The 
metropolitan congratulated Boradiotes for regaining his office after being tempo- 
rarily removed in 1181.?? The letter goes on to thank the patriarch for his per- 
sonal prayers for Malakes' recovery from an illness and credits his prayers for his 
return to health.?? This sentiment may indicate a reciprocal relationship between 
the two, or it may simply be evidence of Malakes seeking to cultivate an acquain- 
tance with the senior ecclesiastical figure. There is, admittedly, no evidence of 
Malakes associating with any of the other patriarchs, despite Michael Choniates' 
allusions. 

The connections between Malakes and aristocrats prominent in the military and 
civil administration are stronger and somewhat easier to corroborate. One associate 
was Andronikos Kamateros, megas droungarios under Manuel, an imperial relation, 
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and member of a highly influential family at the time.'°? Two incomplete letters by 
Malakes to Kamateros survive; one playfully mocks the too-long lapses in their corre- 
spondence, while the other is a petition complaining about taxation and quips that the 
metropolitan expects financial relief only from the heavenly emperor, not from the 
emperor on earth. The former letter, while engaging in an epistolary trope, may suggest 
that there was some form of additional correspondence between the two men; the latter 
implies that Malakes hoped Kamateros would sympathize with his plight, and perhaps 
intervene with the emperor.'?' The nature of the relationship is not clear from the let- 
ters, but the two men certainly participated in the same intellectual and theological 
circles, which may have made him a useful contact. Kamateros was a prominent literary 
patron, ? and attended the synods of 1166 and 1170.1% Shortly afterward, he edited 
the Sacred Arsenal, an anthology of patristic texts that staunchly supported Manuel as 
an orthodox emperor against the Latin and Armenian churches. '^ It is striking that 
Kamateros pointedly sidestepped John 14.28 and the synods in the Sacred Arsenal,” 
an omission that suggests that these synods were not unquestioned victories useful to 
his purpose, despite the their favourable outcomes. Malakes' and Kamateros' lives and 
occupations overlapped in notable ways, making it probable that they knew each other. 

Another noteworthy aristocrat associated with Malakes was Alexios (Komnenos) 
Kontostephanos, Manuel's nephew. Kontostephanos was active in the mid-twelfth cen- 
tury. He attended the synods of 1157, 1166, and 1170; as above, in 1166 he also ini- 
tially resisted Manuel’s theological views. He led a military campaign against Hungary 
in 1161-62 and was governor of Crete in 1167.'°° There is no extant correspondence 
between him and Malakes, but the bishop wrote a touching monody at Kontostepha- 
nos’ death from illness in 1176, ahead of the Myriokephalon campaign. '?" This speech 
initially highlights Kontostephanos as a soldier, fighting Turks multiple times and 
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‘unnatural barbarians’ in Hellas.'?? It seems that the latter was especially important to 
Malakes, whose roots and see were both in that province. Later, Malakes switches gears 
and commemorates Kontostephanos as a literary patron, lover of books, and friend.'°” 
Theodoros Prodromos reveals that Kontostephanos was his patron, too,'!° confirming 
the aristocrat’s literary interests. Interestingly, Malakes’ monody praises Kontostepha- 


111 the bishop may have sought to 


nos’ surviving siblings as well as their dead brother; 
maintain the family as his patrons. A reference in Euthymios Tornikes’ monody for 
Malakes highlights that Malakes was successful in circulating his writings at some point 
in his career,''* no doubt helped by some well-connected literary patron in the capital. 

Two other known aristocratic contacts were Leo Monasteriotes and Demetrios 
Tornikes. Monasteriotes was a high-ranking judge to whom Malakes wrote at least one 
letter. Both he and Tornikes attended the 1166 synod.''* The marriage of Malakes' sis- 
ter to Tornikes cemented the bishop's ties to that family of prominent civil administra- 
tors, which included two logothetai tou dromou.''* There is not enough evidence to 
flesh out these relationships in more detail, but it is telling that Malakes either associated 
or sought to associate himself with the imperial and aristocratic elite. These connections 
could reinforce the bishop's prestige and professional opportunities in the capital, as 
well as his ability to exert influence in Hellas. 

Malakes' career, while metropolitan of Neopatras, took him beyond clearly his 
provincial see. Even early on, he travelled from Neopatras to participate in the patri- 
archal synods, and, according to Michael Choniates, perhaps later become influential 
in the regular synods. As part of his job, he debated orthodoxy in the capital and 
transmitted the synod's decisions to his see. However, the same could be said for 
any of Malakes’ colleagues who had the time and health to leave their dioceses. 
What makes Malakes significant is the extent to which he threw himself into the 
theological controversies of the day, while also ultimately sacrificing his beliefs in 
favour of appearing orthodox. This permitted him to become both professionally 
prominent and to enjoy a long career. Moreover, Malakes received recognition from 
many emperors, performed oratory at court, and sought out high-ranking members 
of the imperial administration and Church, as well as well-known literary patrons. 
Malakes was not unique in any of this, but these experiences and connections 
enabled him to cultivate an enduring and distinguished career as both a metropolitan 
and a member of the capital's elite. 
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In Hellas 


Even as Malakes associated himself with Constantinople, he remained invested in his 
native Hellas. Beyond the metropolitan office, twelfth-century Neopatras itself was 
quiet, small, and poor.!'? In a sense, Malakes benefited from his lowly diocese, as it 
may have enabled him to spend more time in the capital than many of his peers.' ^ Neo- 
patras itself barely warrants a mention in his entire correspondence, but Malakes did 
not ignore his episcopal responsibilities. He was occupied with administrative matters 
ranging from taxes to suffragan bishops to supervision of monasteries, as well as less 
ecclesiastical concerns. Thessaly no longer faced the Vlach revolts and Norman incur- 
sions of the later eleventh century, but Malakes did complain about bandits in the 
nearby mountains in his eulogy of Kontostephanos; Magdalino suggests that they may 
have been Vlach highlanders.''” Malakes' fellow administrators in the region repre- 
sented another source of unrest.!* Malakes was one of many prelates in the theme of 
Hellas and Peloponnesos, which encompassed the area between Sparta and Larissa. His 
episcopate territorially overlapped with the authorities of various civil and military offi- 
cials, and his metropolitan see was one of several within the theme. During the twelfth 
century, the number of bishoprics had actually increased; Malakes was in an espe- 
cially crowded landscape. His letters address common concerns shared by—and conflicts 
between—him and other administrators. Furthermore, the letters demonstrate the means 
by which a provincial bishop with both local and Constantinopolitan connections could 
advance his own interests and the influence of his see, both through cooperation with 
and domination of his neighbours. 

For all that Malakes had close ties with Constantinople, his relationships with 
lesser imperial officials in the provinces were strained. Taxation was an especially 
thorny issue, as it set the interests of the capital against those of the provinces. Malakes 
was frankly one of many bishops frustrated by taxes: Theophylact of Ohrid, Eustathios 
of Thessalonike, and Michael Choniates all ran afoul of local tax collectors, '?? 
Balsamon notes that Nikolaos of Amykleion resigned his see and became a monk rather 
than face such officials any longer.'^' Likewise, Nikolaos Mouzalon, archbishop of 
Cyprus 1107-11 repeatedly cited troubles with tax collectors and local officials before 
similarly abdicating and removing to a monastery (before later becoming patriarch of 


while 


Constantinople 1147-52).'*? Taxation worries and skirmishes between competing 
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provincial authorities were prevalent beyond Malakes' lifetime, too, as illustrated by the 
experiences of John Apokaukos.'^? Malakes' surviving letters include one to a tax col- 
lector, Bardas, whom the bishop accused of lacking mercy and ‘base covetousness for 
profits’.'** Malakes claimed that the diocese’s funds had been drained away by taxes, 
‘so that not three obols’ remained.'*° While no doubt exaggerated for rhetorical effect, 
the struggle was real: the tax assessments of the later twelfth century were flawed, lead- 
ing to incorrect taxation and overly-heavy burdens on the people of Hellas.'*° In order 
to retain resources within his diocese and relieve the people under his pastoral care, 
Malakes stood up to Bardas and sided with his province against the servants of the 
capital. 

However, Malakes had relatively few resources with which to resist Bardas: impe- 
rial officials had every right to collect taxes in Hellas.'^" Therefore, Malakes turned to 
his skill with words to persuade the official that he had gone too far. In a mixture of sup- 
plicating hyperbole and acerbic wit, he asked the tax collector to ‘withdraw your whips’ 
and to give back the money he cruelly extracted from the people of Neopatras, so that 
they might redeem their homes and so that Bardas might in turn enter heaven." Failing 
this, Malakes had one other option: as seen in his letter to Andronikos Kamateros, he 
could also sidestep the tax collectors and petition the imperial administration directly, a 
tactic also used by Theophylact and Michael Choniates.'*” While Malakes admittedly 
was not optimistic about relief in that letter,'°° the fact that he wrote about taxes to a 
man who had the emperor’s ear suggests he attempted to alleviate his problems using 
his Constantinopolitan network. It is unclear whether Malakes obtained any help this 
way, but the conflict with Bardas illustrates the challenges facing a rural metropolitan 
and the ways in which he attempted to address these. 

When a civil administrator was patently in the wrong, for example meddling in 
ecclesiastical affairs, metropolitans could use their official weight to resolve conflicts. In 
an incident recorded in a letter from Michael Choniates to Malakes, the metropolitans 
skirmished with a protokentarchos, a low-ranking regional military commander, over 
the appointment of an abbot at a monastery at Myrrinion. Malakes had removed the 
original abbot there because he was a layman not a monk; he chose a more appropriate 
replacement. However, the reason for Choniates’ letter was to inform Malakes that 
another rival abbot, backed by the protokentarchos, had ousted the replacement as 
soon as Malakes had left for Constantinople.'*! The matter dragged on, and Choniates 
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finally sought help from Manuel, metropolitan of Thebes,” in whose diocese the 
theme's civil administration was based.'** While it is not clear how Manuel resolved 
the conflict, perhaps he pressured the governor of the province in Thebes to command 
his underling to step away from the monastery. The system was far from perfect; after 
all, Choniates had been unsuccessful at using persuasion or other means before consult- 
ing Manuel of Thebes — but cooperation between metropolitans offered a way to 
enforce episcopal influence more effectively against rival administrators. 

Taxation likewise brought provincial bishops together in sympathy, as illustrated in 
a pair of letters by Malakes to Constantine, metropolitan of Patras. Here, Malakes 
repeated the same criticisms as in the letter to Bardas, lamenting that both bishops were 
suffering at ‘the illegal burden of government affairs and both the barbaric raids and 
Scythian foraging of our own brothers and neighbours, discharged wickedly by the tax 
collectors and the monthly or even daily tax gathering’.'°* While expressing confidence 
that evildoers would meet their just deserts at the conclusion of his first letter,'** 
Malakes’ advice in a second was far more stoical. After another indignant discussion of 
financial troubles stemming ‘from men uneducated and ignorant of God’, Malakes con- 
cluded that his colleague must accept the situation as best he could. He reminded Con- 
stantine: ‘Bear these things nobly ... knowing that a reward that cannot be taken away is 
dispensed by God to those who endure trials thankfully'.'?^ In addition to reaffirming 
the tensions between Malakes and the local tax collectors, these two letters emphasize 
that such problems were widespread in the theme, in Patras as well as Neopatras. Again, 
these complaints were neither new nor unique, but the language of the letters confirms 
that Malakes was Constantine’s ally against the civil authorities, with the bishops fur- 
thermore characterizing themselves as the more educated, reasonable, and righteous 
parties. 

Malakes also travelled to other nearby episcopal sees, not just to Constantinople. 
Since his and Eustathios’ schooldays, the two had maintained a long-standing corre- 
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spondence as bishops, "^ and Malakes also visited Eustathios in Thessalonike at least 


once.'?* One of Eustathios’ letters also reveals that Malakes spent time in the Macedo- 
nian city of Servia, '?? a suffragan see of Thessalonike.'*° It is unknown why Malakes 
was there, but as Eustathios was extremely ill at the time,'*’ Malakes may have 
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travelled to Servia professionally on the archbishop’s behalf, just as Michael Choniates 
had handled problems in Myrrinion while Malakes was absent. Again, the metropoli- 
tans cooperated and in doing so could reach beyond their own dioceses. 

With so many different bishops in Hellas, however, professional tensions could 
arise. The hostile relationship between Malakes and Balsam, the bishop of Euripos in 
Euboia is a case in point. Around 1185, Malakes sought to exert episcopal rights over 
some monasteries in Euripos, it seems because of a connection of the Tornikioi to 
nearby lands.'** Balsam complained that Malakes’ encroachment was illegal, as Euri- 
pos was a suffragan diocese belonging to Athens rather than Neopatras. Matters 
quickly escalated. On the one side, Balsam championed his rights over Euripos using 
disruptive crowds who chanted ‘the bishop is holy’ to influence popular opinion in 
Athens;!^ on the other, Malakes accused Balsam of stealing from his own congrega- 
tion, inflicting corporal punishment on churchmen and laymen alike, and breaking 
canon law.'^* 

Michael Choniates, as metropolitan over Euripos, duly investigated the conflict and 
brokered peace. He seems to have upheld the rights of his suffragan, but also insisted 
that Balsam and the people of Euripos should honour Malakes for his merits and repu- 
tation. ^ The larger episode is obscure, but the approaches to it of the two metropoli- 
tans are revealing. Malakes found it natural enough to extend his authority beyond the 
borders of his metropolitan see, perhaps especially given his familial ties to the area; as 
a local, his authority extended into the personal realm as much as the official. Further- 
more, Malakes had no qualms about his actions: he denigrated both Balsam and Choni- 
ates when questioned, branding the former as a liar and the latter as a dupe.!^? 
Choniates, however, could not ignore Malakes' incursion into his suffragan's see and 
had to weigh a cooperative relationship with Malakes against his own metropolitan 
rights. By balancing these interests, Choniates, too, emphasized that personal influence 
could distort strict observance to the ecclesiastical hierarchy, a problematic reality in a 
province already riddled with competing authorities. 

Malakes' agressively active episcopal behaviour fits with his combination of local, 
imperial, and intellectual influence. Euthymios Tornikes, in his funeral oration for 
Malakes, memorialized his uncle as a notable orator and writer, as well as an active 
bishop visiting prisoners, giving alms in Neopatras, and attending the synod in Constan- 
tinople.'*” These depictions were almost certainly idealized, but the dual roles, intellec- 
tual and bishop together, were exactly what Malakes himself valued. In his own 
monody for Eustathios of Thessalonike, he focused upon Eustathios as a consummate 
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wordsmith and teacher who also provided strong leadership to Thessalonike, and 
emphasized how intertwined the two roles were.'*® With such pragmatic and cultural 
authority,'*? as well as that of the episcopal office itself, a Malakes or Eustathios theo- 
retically became a triple threat. Moreover, with local influence via his family and con- 
nections to elite circles in the capital, it is unsurprising that Malakes might consider 
himself more influential than his see and his opinions weightier than those of some 
peers, even if he had lost out in the synod of 1166 and struggled to win against his vari- 
ous rivals in Hellas. 

Twelfth-century metropolitans faced a landscape crowded with other prelates. 
They needed to advocate both for their sees and for themselves, especially in the face of 
competition with local civil authorities.'°° While Malakes’ provincial actions are less 
opaque than those in Constantinople, the bishop was certainly both busy within Hellas 
and vigorous in his assertion of authority there, even if sometimes this was not strictly 
warranted. Malakes used rhetoric, the significance of his office, experiences, his per- 
sonal network and the one he aspired to, and education to enhance his prestige amid his 
local struggles. Moreover, as much as Malakes engaged in rivalries with other adminis- 
trative and ecclesiastical figures, he also clearly worked with his fellow metropolitans to 
advance mutual interests or to resist common threats. Malakes is not alone in either his 
experiences or his role as a capital-trained metropolitan, but his combination of power- 
ful local connections and Constantinopolitan prestige speak to the uniquely influential 
role he was able to play despite his appointment to a relatively minor see. In fact, his see 
itself hardly enters the picture: Malakes’ field is Hellas and neighbouring areas as much 
as Neopatras. Ultimately, Malakes’ see seemed to have allowed him to balance his intel- 
lectual and synodal career in the capital at the same time as he continued to immerse 
himself in local controversies and contests. He may have been absent often from Neopa- 
tras but he was quite active as a provincial metropolitan. 


Conclusions 


While only some of his works survive, from the extant evidence it is possible to conclude 
that Malakes’ career as a twelfth-century metropolitan enabled him to be an involved 
local administrator while also serving as a member of synods, an orator, and a member 
of the intellectual elite of the capital. On the one hand, Malakes’ correspondence illus- 
trates his role as a provincial prelate in contact with administrators across the region 
and as someone active in local financial and religious affairs. On the other, his speeches 
and the external references to him in histories and records produced in the capital attest 
to his continued activity among the highest ecclesiastical and imperial circles. Supported 
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by an education that allowed him to move between these worlds, Malakes spent his 
career as an intermediary between capital and province, and Church and imperial gov- 
ernment. His office was not necessarily a sinecure, however; though he absented himself 
from small, uneventful Neopatras, he remained engaged in administrative concerns and 
struggles in his home theme. 

With his combination of Constantinopolitan and provincial pursuits, both ecclesi- 
astical and rhetorical, in many ways Malakes’ career paralleled those of other bishops 
educated in the capital during the twelfth century. For example, while becoming arch- 
bishop too late to be involved in the Demetrios of Lampe affair, Eustathios likewise 
involved himself in theological debates with the emperor, as when he offended Manuel 
by vehemently objecting to a relaxation of the anathema against the god of the Muslims 
in 1180.'°' Indeed, synods were inherently made up of provincial bishops, so Malakes’ 
experiences echo those of many peers. "^? Furthermore, Malakes was not alone in main- 
taining an oratorical career after becoming a bishop: Eustathios, too, travelled and con- 
tinued to give speeches before emperors, and maintained his academic career after 
becoming an archbishop.'^? Malakes’ provincial concerns and actions were also largely 
in line with those of his colleagues. As above, he was in good company with his com- 
plaints about imperial taxation. Moreover, Malakes was, again, not the only bishop to 
use his Constantinopolitan network to assist with problems within his diocese: Choni- 
ates used his connections to benefit Athens, Eustathios depended on the capital to quell 
unrest in Thessalonike, and George Tornikes called upon elite friends in the capital to 
help Ephesos. ?^* 

However, certain differences between Malakes' career and those of his peers are 
telling. First, while both Malakes and Eustathios travelled, making trips that had no 
ostensible connection to their sees, some metropolitans remained extremely immersed 
in their sees, as did Michael Choniates. "°° Teresa Shawcross is correct to emphasize the 
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provincial interests of metropolitan bishops, 
ates, Malakes, and Eustathios indicate that local loyalties could vary in intensity. 
Malakes ultimately represents a metropolitan with significant interests in the capital, 
despite promoting and defending the people of his diocese. He may be a native son of 
Hellas, but his interests were split. This is not surprising, as the size and relative tran- 
quillity of Neopatras meant that Malakes could be active in both places without sacrific- 
ing his authority in either. An 'imported' figure in a larger see, like Choniates at Athens, 
could not afford such divided attentions. Second, the (admittedly limited) surviving 
records of Malakes' career suggest that he did not encounter severe problems during his 


decades as metropolitan. While Eustathios faced a Norman occupation as well as 
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hostility from the people of Thessalonike,'°’ and Choniates withstood a siege by Leo 
Sgouros and ultimately was forced out of Athens by the Latin conquest,'°* Neopatras 
appears to have been relatively tranquil during Malakes' occupancy, apart from rela- 
tively ordinary administrative tensions and minor raids. The experiences of bishops of 
less populous or significant communities would naturally deviate from those of major 
commercial or pilgrimage centres like Thessalonike or Athens. Therefore, Malakes 
sheds light on what could be a less exceptional episcopal career and diocese and one 
where he was as willing to cooperate with his fellow metropolitans as to challenge 
them, a situation sometimes overlooked in scholarship on administrative rivalries. 

The distinction between types of bishop and bishopric is important, especially given 
that fewer records survive for uneventful and relatively insignificant dioceses like Neo- 
patras. Part of Malakes' historical value comes from the very obscurity of his see. 
Indeed, scholars know relatively little about many other contemporary metropolitans 
elsewhere in Hellas before 1204: Constantine of Patras and Manuel of Thebes corre- 
sponded with Malakes and Choniates respectively, but left little trace of their own 
careers. Malakes' history partially survives because he made his name in the capital, as 
an orator, member of literary circles, and contentious theologian, in addition to his 
more than three decades as a metropolitan. Niketas Choniates and John Kinnamos alike 
remembered him by name in their imperial histories and some of Malakes' writings sur- 
vived after his death, ^? belying the experiences of many now-unknown provincial 
metropolitans. 

Malakes' very combination of careers allows him to serve as an additional partial 
portrait of the activities of a Komnenian bishop, corroborating and expanding upon 
both the episcopal profiles in Angold and the understandings of episcopal rule in Hellas 
outlined by Herrin and Shawcross. He confirms the ways in which bishops could move 
between several roles, professionally and geographically, aided by literary credentials 
and elite connections. However, he is perhaps noteworthy in the degree to which he bal- 
anced his worlds: he was closely tied to Hellas and a notable figure in the capital. He 
used his handle on local affairs to allow him time in the capital while bringing that Con- 
stantinopolitan influence back to help him in Hellas. Despite his small diocese, tendency 
to infuriate emperors, and his attention split between capital and province, Malakes 
emerges as an energetic provincial administrator, an able yet circumspect theologian, 
and noted intellectual whose career lasted decades and transcended his modest see. 
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This article discusses a neglected aspect of Greek ecclesiastical material culture: the wide 
use of Ottoman textiles after the conquest of Constantinople. My discussion will touch 
upon Greek archival sources before analysing three different types of textiles: aniconic 
silks and velvets; Ottoman figural production for the Christian market; and embroidery 
of the Byzantine tradition featuring Ottoman motifs. These categories represent three 
different points of contact between Ottoman aesthetic and Greek ecclesiastical material 
culture. If the use of aniconic textiles expresses the employment of court aesthetic, then 
the figural silks represent the weaving industry’s response to a Christian demand for 
such products. Finally, the Byzantine-tradition embroideries discussed constitute 
evidence of artistic confluence. 


Keywords: Greek vestments; material culture of religion; syncretism; semiotics; 
aniconicity 


Greek ecclesiastical dress has only recently been brought into the art historical spotlight, 
with a definite focus on the refined artistry of embroidery.! However, this exclusive 
focus on embroidery falls short of giving us an overall assessment of the period’s aes- 
thetic. The almost monothematic treatment of the subject actually prevents us from 
understanding that Greek ecclesiastical dress in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
was composite, employing various juxtaposed features. In this article I will attempt to 
illuminate an obscure corner of ecclesiastical material culture: the wide use of Ottoman 
woven textiles and its meaning within the specific context during the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. Dress is undoubtedly one of the most immediate, non-verbal modes 
of communicating one’s status. This point of view can be particularly useful in the 
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specific case study, which focuses on the Greek Church’s participation in Ottoman elite 
culture. The importance of the argument lies in the fact that it helps us to understand 
that ecclesiastical dress was constructed upon the interplay or confluence between the 
inherited Byzantine tradition and the Ottoman component, which has hitherto been 
neglected by scholarship. 

My discussion will begin with an analysis of Greek textile terminology, which 
originates from the Ottoman, as a preparation for the analysis of objects. These 
terms, unlike their Byzantine counterparts, have hardly been discussed. The contex- 
tualization of these Ottoman loanwords will increase our understanding of the rele- 
vant vestments that survive in Greek sacristies today. This discussion does not need 
to be exhaustive, as its focus will be on the three main types of luxury textiles found 
in ecclesiastical inventories and sacristies: lampas, cloth of gold/silver and velvet.” 
The textiles to be analysed were worn by clerics either inside a church or in proces- 
sions, which means they were visible to the wider society as well. In the second part 
I will open the discussion with some examples of luxurious aniconic textiles used by 
the Church. I will then continue by touching upon the figural production for the 
Ottoman Christian market. Finally, I will discuss the transfer of Ottoman motifs to 
the embroidery production of Greek workshops, as another aspect in this multi-fac- 
eted phenomenon. 


Introduction: Greek textile terminology of Ottoman origin 


Kamouchas, the Greek term for the Ottoman kemba, or higher-quality lampas silk, 
appears in ecclesiastical inventories even before the conquest of Constantinople. In the 


1396 Patriarchal inventory there are references to chamouchas ('xopovyàc ) in relation 


to a yellow-red tunic, a two-colour podea and two chalice covers (‘notnpoKkaAvppata’).* 
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This reads like an antiquated version of the Greek term kamouchas, which is the one 
usually found in Ottoman-period ecclesiastical inventories.? Although Greek linguists 
generally agree that this term derives from kemha, it might be the case that it did not 
always indicate Ottoman lampas. Especially in comparison with the late Byzantine 
period, it is quite probable that a shift in the meaning of certain words took place. For 
example, the Byzantine courtier Theodore Hyrtakenos, who lived in Constantinople 
during the reign of Andronikos Palaiologos (r. 1282-1328), requested a cloth named 
kamkha, ‘in the language of the Persians’, from a Trapezuntine official. This type of lux- 
urious silk produced in the Middle East and China during the late medieval period had 
reached Italy as well, and was called camoca in Italian.’ Chamouchas was probably the 
Greek rendering of the Persian kamkha, the linguistic origin of kemba. This leaves space 
for interpretation as to whether the word kamouchas or chamouchas was used during 
this early period for silk brocades of Islamic or ‘Oriental’ origin in general, and not just 
Ottoman brocades. In Ducas’ Historia byzantina there is a clearer reference in relation 
to Ottoman clothing: one of the writer's criticisms of the clergy on the eve of the fall of 
Constantinople was their habit of wearing the ‘barbarians’ vestments’ ("...ógi tv 
BapBapwv và odpati nepupépovoav...").^ However, one cannot expect detachment and 
objectivity from a historical source of this nature, embellished with personal 


5 Ina poem by the Rhodian Emmanuel Georgillas (ca. 1450-1500) with the Greek title "Ioxopuwr| £&jynot 
nepi BeAtoapiov ’, this older version (“xapovyédec’) appears again in relation to precious silk that could be 
walked upon, an equivalent of the red carpet: “...dpioe nevkia Kal xopiovyáóec và tà ExnA@oovv eic tH yv 
Kal rave và nathon... . It seems therefore that this version of the term continued to live on in Modern Greek 
for some time after the fall of Constantinople. See W. Wagner (ed.), Carmina Graeca Medii Aevi (Leipzig 
1874) 334. 

6 E. Kriaras (ed.), Ae&ikó tç peoarwvikýç Snpaddous ypappateiac, 1100-1669, VI (Thessaloniki 1980) 320. 

7 D. Jacoby, ‘Late Byzantium between the Mediterranean and Asia: Trade and material culture’, in S. T. 
Brooks (ed.), Byzantium: Faith and Power (1261—1557): Perspectives on Late Byzantine Art and Culture 
(New York, New Haven and London 2006) 20-41. On the impact of Persian and Central Asian silks on 
Italy, and the terminology used, including camoca, see D. Jacoby, ‘Oriental silks go west: A declining trade 
in the later Middle Ages’, in C. Smidt Arcangeli and G. Wolf (eds), Islamic Artefacts in the Mediterranean 
World: Trade, Gift Exchange and Artistic Transfer (Venice 2010) 71-99; L. Monnas, “The impact of 
Oriental silks on Italian silk weaving in the fourteenth century’, in L. E. Saurma-Jeltsch and A. Eisenbeiß 
(eds), The Power of Things and the Flow of Cultural Transformations (Berlin 2010) 65-89; M. L. Rosati, 
‘Nasicci, baldacchini e camocati: il viaggio della seta da Oriente a Occidente’, in M. Norell et al. (eds), Sulla 
Via della Seta: Antichi sentieri tra Oriente e Occidente (Turin 2011) 234-70. 

8 In Greek sacristies there are many Persian remnants as well, mainly Safavid and Qajar silks. An 
interesting observation is that the Persian provenance, which was noted quite often in Byzantine inventories, 
does not appear in Ottoman-period monastic archives. Textiles of Italian or Russian provenance are noted, 
which raises the question as to their naming in Ottoman-period Greek. This is a matter that can be clarified 
after a more meticulous study of the archives has been undertaken. 

9 As Ducas (c. 1400-after 1462) used the phrase 'amphia of the barbarians’, it is highly probable that he 
saw clerical costume made of early Ottoman textiles in pre-1453 Constantinople. The word amphia is quite 
specific in Greek, meaning ecclesiastical vestments. See M. Ducas, Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae 
(Bonn 1834) 257. 
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commentaries and views. There is also the well-known document prepared for the 
Council of Basel (1431-8), based on a report by European emissaries, which mentions 
that in many parts of Eastern Anatolia the clergy, bishops and archbishops wore the 
‘clothes of the infidels’, most probably meaning the Turks.'° This provides Ducas’ criti- 
cism with some credibility, pointing out that early Ottoman brocades had been used by 
the Church in the Byzantine capital before its conquest by Mehmed II. Certainly, the 
honorific exchange of textiles is nothing new within the context of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, including between Byzantines and Ottomans; some of these recorded acts men- 
tion kamouchas.'' However, the Church's practices during the Palaiologan period need 
to be clarified, especially as to whether the antiquated term chamouchas denoted Otto- 
man or just Oriental brocades in general. 

While more light should be shed upon textile consumption during the late Byzan- 
tine period, the archival sources matched with the remaining vestments confirm that the 
Greek Church widely used Ottoman textiles after the conquest of Constantinople. 
Kamouchas is one of the most popular types of textiles, as is attested to by the evidence 
of ecclesiastical inventories. The earliest reference I have managed to trace is in a monas- 
tic archive, dating to 1486.'* By this time, kamouchas probably denoted silks of Otto- 
man manufacture, as is attested to by the presence of Ottoman kembas in Greek 
sacristies. In Martin Crusius’ 1584 Turcograecia, it is mentioned that the Patriarch-elect 
received a head-dress made of kemba (‘pè tov kapovyàv’) from the Byzantine emperor, a 
custom that Mehmed II was advised to continue by the Greek bishops immediately after 
the conquest of Constantinople.!? The Patriarch’s investiture ceremony was probably 
one of the main ways through which Ottoman brocades found their way into Greek sac- 
risties. This also explains the number of vestments which appear to have been reused.'* 


10 R. Clogg, ‘A millet within a millet: the Karamanlides’, in D. Gondicas and C. Issawi (eds), Ottoman 
Greeks in the Age of Nationalism (Princeton 1999) 115-42, esp. 118. 

11 For example, the Cretan Leonardo Dellaporta (before 1330-1419/20) recounts in one of his poems his 
contacts with an Emir. He mentions that his Frankish outfit was taken by the Emir’s courtiers and he was 
given ‘Turkish’ clothes to wear. In their description, the term kamouchas is again mentioned: “...2y8bvov petà 
pobya pov Ta pp&yKika Tà EPOPOLV, kai GVaAAAEEV LE O óqupéc TOLPKIKN qgopeoíav, MLPVOKOKKATOV KAOVXČV 
kai név yepavéov, xpvooPovAAatov éevtvpav Kai pavtnAitowm tpia peta€oypvooKévtnta Kai ToaAaydve 
ópoáiov,...'. See M. I. Manousakas, Aeováópov NreAAandpta Toujpora (1403-1411) (Athens 1995) 257; see also 
E. Zachariadou, “The presents of the Emirs’, in L. Droulia (ed.) Cultural and Commercial Exchanges 
between the Orient and the Greek World (Athens 1991) 79-84. 

12 C.Pavlikianov, The Athonite Monastery of Vatopedi from 1462 to 1707 (Sofia 2008) 144. 

13 M. Crusius, Turcograeciae Libri Octo (Modena 1972) 108. 

14 N. Vryzidis, “Towards a history of the Greek hilat: an interweaving of Byzantine and Ottoman 
traditions’, Convivium-Exchanges and Interactions in the Arts of Medieval Europe, Byzantium and the 
Mediterranean 4.2. (2017) 176-91; N. Vryzidis, "Textiles and ceremonial of the Greek Church under the 
Ottomans', Paper presented at the Gennadius Work-in-progress Seminar, The Mandilas Rare Book Reading 
Room, 16 March 2017; N. Vryzidis and E. Papastavrou, 'Sacred patchwork: patterns of textile reuse in 
Greek churches during the Ottoman period’, Paper presented at ‘Spolia reincarnated: second life of spaces, 
materials, objects in Anatolia from antiquity to the Ottoman period', 10th RCAC Annual Symposium, Koc 
University Research Center for Anatolian Civilizations, Istanbul, 6 December 2015. 
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From the available Ottoman-period archival evidence it seems that by the sixteenth cen- 
tury kamouchas became a term which was far from generic, with the different qualities 
of silk being noted and understood by the clerics. For example, in the inventory list of 
Vatopediou Monastery, dating to 1596-8, there are at least five different terms related 
to silk:'?^ atAdéyn, which probably derives from the Ottoman/Arabic atlas, for sleek satin, 
used in relation to two objects; '^ kajiovyéviov in relation to more than twenty objects; 
ueva£orà in relation to six objects;! BAatiov, only in relation to a red cover for a relic of 
Saint Niphon, Patriarch of Constantinople (in office 1486-8 and 1497-8);'? and finally 
tævráç (taffeta), the plain, smooth, silk weave. Therefore, it is evident that the monks’ 
most preferred quality textile at that time was the kamouchas. As the inventory took 
place in the last decade of the sixteenth century, this sampling provides a clear view of 
the consumption practices up to that point. 

It is indicative that Ramouchas started to appear in eponymous ecclesiastical obla- 
tions. In 1574 the Patriarch of Constantinople, Jeremiah II (c. 1530-5), donated vest- 
ments to ‘his church’, probably meaning the church that served as the Patriarchate's 
seat at that time. Kamouchenia is mentioned in relation to two sticharia (tunic-shaped 
vestments) and five polystavria (dalmatic or chasuble-shaped vestments patterned with 
crosses). '? The latter probably indicates patterned silks for the Christian market, many 
of which featured a blend of Ottoman motifs and crosses.*° In a 1609 letter from the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, Sophronius IV of Karkala (in office 1579-1608), accompanying 
his donation of vestments to the Archbishop of Dimitsana, kamoucbas is again men- 
tioned in relation to a sticharion. Sophronius donated the vestments in the hope that his 


15 Pavlikianov, The Athonite Monastery, 173-5. 

16 Fora concise overview of the different types of Ottoman textiles, among them the less luxurious qualities 
such as atlas, see N. Gürsu, The Art of Turkish Weaving: Designs Through the Ages (Istanbul 1988) 22. 

17 Asa textile term, metaxa usually denoted raw silk during the Byzantine era. One cannot be certain of the 
meaning during the Ottoman period but it was probably either a generic term for silk or simple silk weaves. 
See J. Galliker, "Terminology associated with silk in the middle Byzantine period (AD 843-1204)’, in M. L. 
Nosch, C. Michel and S. Gaspa (eds), Textile Terminologies from the Orient to the Mediterranean and 
Europe 1000 BC-AD 1000 (Oxford, forthcoming) 1-47, esp. 6. 

18 This is a Byzantine term which stood for porphyry red silk, and later became generic for silk. The fact 
that the specific term was used in the inventory list for the cloth covering the holy relic is an indication that it 
might have been a Byzantine remnant. On the term, see A. P. Kazhdan (ed.), The Oxford Dictionary to 
Byzantium (New York and Oxford 1991) 296; E. Kriaras, Ae£ikó rr peoarwvikýg ónucóovg ypaupareioc, IV 
(Thessaloniki 1975) 130. 

19 M. Paizi-Apostolopoulou and D. G. Apostolopoulos, Agiepapata kai Swpeés tov 160 aidva ot M. 
EkkAmoío: Geoyukéc Óyeig tig eboefleíag (Athens 2002) 153-5. 

20 In the collection of the Byzantine and Christian Museum there is a sixteenth/seventeenth-century 
fragment from the Monastery of the Transfiguration, Meteora, patterned with crosses and tulips. See D. 
Konstantios (ed.), The World of the Byzantine Museum (Athens 2004) cat. 338. The main body of the 
omopborion of the Archbishop of New Justinianopolis and all Cyprus, Sylvester, is made of exactly the 
same design. According to the embroidered inscription, this stole dates to 1720, but the silk under discussion 
is from earlier. See D. Papanikola-Bakirtzis and M. Iacovou (eds), Byzantine Medieval Cyprus (Nicosia 
1998) cat. 165. 
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family’s name would be listed among the benefactors of the diocese of his origin.?! This 
indicates that the kamouchas was understood to be of acceptable quality for functions 
including prestigious oblations, and for that reason it was duly noted in the letter.” 
Overall, the archival evidence matches the many remnants of kemba in Greek sacris- 
ties.” A question which naturally arises from the available archival evidence is why the 
epithet ‘Turkish’ does not appear in relation to kamouchas as often as one would 
expect, or even at all. This is particularly telling, especially given the popularity of Otto- 
man silks, as is attested to by their presence in Greek sacristies. My preliminary conclu- 
sion is that because these textiles were of a standard quality, they did not have to be 


noted. On the contrary, if kamouchas had a more generic use as well, provenance was 


noted - for example, when it was European.** 


The precious Ottoman cloth of gold, seráser, appears less frequently in ecclesiastical 
inventories but was certainly not a rarity. From Serres to Mount Athos and its dependen- 
cies in Romania, and from Sinai to Thessaly, seráser appears in relation to various vest- 
ments and ecclesiastical veils.” Some of the archival evidence is impressive and gives us a 
clear understanding of the wealth that Greek sacristies used to hoard in precious textiles. 
In the 1752 inventory list of the Church of the Virgin of the Visitation (Mavayia tng 
Emoxéyeoc) in Trikala there is a reference to two seráser sticharia and twelve phelonia 


21 T. Gritsopoulos, H apytentoxonr Anungto&vng kot Apyupok&otpov', Emergpíg Erowpíag Butavrivóv 
Xzovóóv 20 (1950) 209-56, esp. 222-5. 

22 Almost a century later, but still relevant, is Alexandros Mavrokordatos' (1636-1709) oblation to the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople. In its codex of oblations it is noted that in the year 1705 he donated 
fourteen phelonia of white kemba (‘kapovyà &onpo' to the Great Church. See M. Gedeon, 'Kó&i£ 
APEPOPATOV xai óopeóv eic TOV MaTpLAPXIKOV vaov’, ExkAnoiaotiKH Adńbeix KovoravrivovzóAecg 38 (1884) 
568-71, esp. 568. Kemba is also mentioned in relation to the textile oblations that a Valide Sultana 
presented during her pilgrimage to Mecca in Tzanes’ The Cretan War: ‘...Méya xapéBi épdptwoe, obo 
Tpookuvyntadec, popépata óAóypuoa, PeAovda kopokáóec, v’ APTOEL OTO MPOOKVVNHA Kai Xo vé xapioet eic 
Ept@xovs Sob tov Ket KU Svopa v’ GstoxTHoEL.. (A. N. Nenedakis, Mapivog Tédves Mrovviæàýç: O Kpytixéc 
IlóAguog (1645-1669) (Athens 1979) 211). It would be correct to state that in the Greek world the pertinence 
of kemba as an official present was universally understood, and was also understood in relation to the 
customs of the Ottoman court. 

23 N. Vryzidis, ‘A study on Ottoman Christian aesthetic: Greek-Orthodox vestments and ecclesiastical 
fabrics, 16-18'^ centuries’, unpublished PhD thesis, SOAS-University of London, 2015, 206-74. 

24 In Kózoi ka Atatpify, by Archbishop Arsenius, the English provenance of a kamouba is noted: *...oi 
Eykàntépas xoquovyé&v pè ebpoppa KAadia...’. See S. Zampelios, 'Kózot xoi Awtpiprj tov votewoob 
Apxtemioxérov Apoeviov’, Tavéapa 10 (1859-60) 414-18, 390-5, 370-5, esp. 414. Similarly, in Limenitis’ 
The Plague of Rhodes, first published in the early sixteenth century, the Pisan provenance of a kamouchas is 
duly noted: ‘.. Ko xacaéva pópepa xov va "voa TYyINHEVOV ype "vat ’MOUKATW otv xoói&v TpLYLpa va `v’ 
pappévo Berovow rj Kou toatovviv rj xapovyé ag’ tnv Migav... (G. S. Henrich, EuuavovijA/MavóAng Apevitns: 
To Oavatixév tc Póóov (Thessaloniki 2015) 68). 

25 See D. G. Kalousios,'O kokas trc Tpixxnc: 1688-1857 (EBE 1471)', GeoooAikó HuepoAóyio 48 (2005) 3- 
64, esp. 22, 25, 27 and 45; C. Karydis, The Orthodox Christian Sakkos: Ecclesiastical Garments Dating 
from the 15th to the 20th Centuries from the Holy Mountain of Athos. Collection Survey, Scientific Analysis 
and Preventive Conservation (Oxford 2010) 258; P. Odorico, Le Codex B du Monastére Saint-Jean- 
Prodrome Serrés XVe-XIXe siécles (Paris 1998) 95, 149. 
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made of golden seráser (“peAovic oe:/pacépia xpvo& 12.’).°° The areas of Trikala and 
Thessaly were prosperous during the Ottoman period but the number of listed vestments 
made of this extremely costly fabric is still impressive. In the sixteenth-century Toropía roO 
Ayíov 'Opovg Xivà by Paisios, Bishop of Rhodes, there is also a mention of a festive seráser 
hanging adorned with a star motif in the middle." Such seráser silks, patterned with 
large-scale motifs, were usually destined to be used for for ceremonial caftans.** More- 
over, the relative popularity of the fabric probably explains how the word ‘oepaocepténe’ 
(seráserci), as a term used specifically for the seller of these textiles, entered the Greek lex- 
icon at that time.^? Seráser is related to the Ottoman sultans in Greek texts written by 
clerics. In the Emırouý to Tepokoojukrjig Toropíag by the Patriarch of Jerusalem Nektarios 
the Cretan (1677), among the prestigious presents he mentions that Selim I received were 
seráser silks (‘cepacépia’).°° Wearing seráser as an honorific gesture for the reception of 
exalted guests was also noted in the narrative poem by Ioakeim Kyprios, which is 
another indication of the significance of this textile in Greek culture?! 

In relation to velvet, the two most frequently used terms are fieAoíóo(v), from the 
Venetian veludo, and, more often, kxargoég/kavrggéc, from the Turkish kadife.** It is 
unclear whether the linguistic origin of these terms always corresponded to the 
described object's provenance. For example, in the inventory of the sacristy at 


26 D. G. Kalousios,'O kokas trc Tpixxnc: 1688-1857 (EBE 1471)’, GeoooAikó HyuepoAóyio 49 (2006) 65- 
128, esp. 75. 

27 '...'Eoti kai ëtepov xpvoobv, ópaiov cepaoépt, önep kpepoùv tàs &opràc Ki éxEL £v pecaotépt’. See Paisios, 
Bishop of Rhodes, Toropía roð Ayiov 'Opovg Xwà kai vv zepwopcov abrob: "Euuerpov obyypappa ovvraybev 
uerató tav érv 1577-1592 (St Petersburg 1891) 613. In the Ottoman collection of the Benaki Museum 
there is a textile with the mentioned motif ('ueococéprv) that could have been used as a hanging (TE3777). 

28 For large-scale motifs in seráser and faux-seráser, a term art historians used for kemba silks which imitate 
the costly cloth of gold, see Atasoy et al., /pek, figs. 168-74, 179, 180, 185, 187, 188; L. W. Mackie, Symbols 
of Power: Luxury Textiles from Islamic Lands, 7th-21st Century (New Haven and London 2015) 8.7, 8.24, 
8.41. One of the largest star motifs, representing the mythological seal of Solomon, can be found in a kemba 
caftan at the Topkapi Palace (TSM13/21). A later velvet cushion cover, adorned with a central eight-pointed 
star, is to be found in the Royal Armoury of Sweden, Stockholm; see Atasoy et al., /pek, cat. 74. While star 
motifs appear quite often in kemba silks within the Greek ecclesiastical context (for example: BXM 20857 
and BXM 20844 in the collection of the Byzantine and Christian Museum of Athens), no seráser drapery, 
such as the one described by Bishop Paisios, has yet been published or discovered within a sacristy. 

29 I. Kazazis (ed.), Ae&ikó zc peoarovikýç ónpcóóovg ypappatetas rov EpypovourA Kpiapá, XVII (Thessaloniki 2014) 
471-2. Another reference reinforces this point regarding the textile's popularity, at least for the eighteenth 
century: in a 1759 official motion of the community of Mytilene, women are encouraged to adopt a more 
modest attire and avoid seráser, among other sumptuous textiles, because of their incompatibility with a pious 
appearance. See A. Spanos, Kóói£ A’ Iepág MrrponóAeog Mutidifvnc (180¢ cu.) (Mytilene 2006) 222. 

30 Patriarch of Jerusalem, Nektarios the Cretan, 'Eziroyiff trjg Tepoxoopuxijc Toropíag (Venice 1739) 330. 

31 '...Me cepacépia óAot TOG tave otoAiopévo,, urerjtrjóeg KAL ot Aoutot oztoo "cav ‘mEOTAAPEVOL, va. TOUG 
Turjoovv zepioo& cvtobvoug touc &At6nóeg.... See T. Kaplanis, Ioakeim Kyprios’ Struggle: A Narrative 
Poem on the 'Cretan War' of 1645-1669 (Nicosia 2012) 130. 

32 ‘Katipéviov’ and ‘katovgé’ are both terms which derive from kadife and appear in the 1673 and 1796 
inventory lists of Simonopetra monastery (Mount Athos). See Karydis, The Orthodox Christian Sakkos, 
263 and 265. 
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Vatopediou Monastery there is a reference to a phelonion and sticharia made of BeAov- 
óo(v) but no Italian velvet survives.” Surprisingly, and despite its significant presence in 
Greek sacristies, çatma does not appear in inventory lists. The difference between kadife 
and catma was quite important, the latter being rich in metallic threads and therefore 
more precious.?^ It seems that the Greek-language derivatives of kadife were generic 
terms for velvet, whether it was Ottoman or not. Overall, it can be concluded that while 
many Greek terms for textiles derived from Ottoman, their use in textual descriptions 
did not always denote an Ottoman provenance. However, the many Ottoman remnants 
in Greek sacristies potentially imply that these terms became generic precisely because 
of the popularity of these specific types of Ottoman textiles. 


Aniconic silks and velvets: passive acceptance or active employment of 
Ottoman aesthetic? 


Beyond the archival evidence, the many relevant, surviving remnants of aniconic Otto- 
man silks and velvets confirm that one of the most important changes in ecclesiastical 
material culture after the fall of Constantinople was their widespread use. This first 
point of close contact between the Ottoman aesthetic and Greek clerical costume raises 
the question as to whether this consumption practice constituted an acceptance of the 
period's aesthetic or an employment of elements from the government's public image. 
As historical background, the gradual integration of the Greek Church into the Otto- 
man bureaucracy, a slow process completed only in the eighteenth century, is certainly 
relevant.” Apart from official documents, art history can provide a supplementary 
insight into this process. Clerical vestments made of Ottoman textiles should be 
examined in light of the social symbolism they conveyed. For example, if holy 
figures are represented wearing garments made of Ottoman textiles in sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century icons and church murals, one should reflect on the meaning of 
these representations. ?^ Byzantinists have pointed out how the representation of angels 


33 See Pavlikianov, The Athonite Monastery of Vatopedi, 174. In this collection there is a phelonion made 
of a sixteenth-century Italian silk brocade, but it is not velvet (inv. no. 128). 

34 Atasoy et al., Ipek, 222-4. 

35 See E. Bayraktar-Tellan, “The Patriarch and the Sultan: The struggle for authority and the quest for order 
in the eighteenth-century Ottoman empire', unpublished PhD thesis, Bilkent University, 2011, 80-168. 

36 The abundance of Ottoman motifs on the clothing of holy figures in Greek icons and mural paintings 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is only relatively well-documented. See the relevant article by 
C. Merantzas, ‘Le tissu de soie comme représentation culturelle: le cas de la peinture monumentale post- 
byzantine dans la Grèce du Nord-Ouest’, Bulletin du CIETA 83 (2006) 6-21. Also for relevant examples in 
the mural paintings of southern Greece, see X. Proestaki, The wall paintings of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries at Stemnitsa in the Peloponnese, Greece', Zograf 38 (2014) 165-201, esp. figs. 8,30,40,42; X. 
Proestaki,‘O Naóc tov Ayiov A®avaciov oto Xregóvi Kopwiac’, in Proceedings of the 2"* Conference of 
Corinthian Studies: Historical Corinthian Monasteries, Corinth 7-9 October 2011 (Corinth, 2014) 21-58, 
fig. 8; X. Proestaki, ‘Western influences on 17"-century post-Byzantine wall paintings in the Peloponnese: 
Roots in the 16™ century’, Byzantinoslavica 68 (2010) 291-352, esp. figs. 27-8, 33. Research on the subject 


remains insufficient. 
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wearing Byzantine imperial garments had a meaning related to political and religious 
metaphor.*’ Greek religious painting respected this convention by updating it: the dress 
of the Ottoman Christian elite became the new model, and Byzantine features were 
replaced by Ottoman ones in the depiction of the holy figures.?? Within this framework, 
I would suggest that the Church’s use of aniconic Ottoman textiles leaned more towards 
employment and less towards passive acceptance. The shape of the vestments sufficed to 
give them a ‘Christian’ appearance, while the social message conveyed by the Ottoman 
silk functioned on a different and more secular level. In this way, the figural narrative 
communicated by Christian iconography and shapes is complemented by a narrative of 
aniconic motifs. The aniconic visual language of the Ottoman classical style, as formed 
in the sixteenth century, was devoid of an immediate message that might infringe 
the dogma.?? Nevertheless, it conveyed the social message of an alignment with the 
Ottoman court aesthetic. 

Turning now to discussing vestments, floral patterns, which exemplify the aniconic- 
ity desired by the Ottoman aesthetic, were among the most popular motifs.^? At 
Iveron Monastery there is a sticharion, the main body of which is made of sixteenth- 
century green silver-thread kemha (Fig. 1).*' In an unpublished note dating to 1595 
(codex 240, f. 4r), I was able to identify a previously unknown but directly relevant 


37 There certainly was a blending of heavenly and earthly worlds at the core of Byzantine ceremonial 
symbolism, especially during the late Palaiologan era. The representation of angels in frescoes wearing 
imperial garments was an artistic expression of this point. This has been correctly understood by 
Byzantinists as being a political metaphor for the protection of the Faith by both God and Emperor. See H. 
Maguire, "The heavenly court’, in H. Maguire (ed.), Byzantine Court Culture from 829 to 1204 
(Washington, D.C. 1997) 247-58; R. S. Nelson, ‘Heavenly allies at the Chora’, Gesta 43.1 (2004) 31-40; 
G. Tirnanié, ‘Divine images and earthly authority at the Chora parekklesion in Constantinople’, in A. 
Walker and A. Luyster (eds), Negotiating Secular and Sacred in Medieval Art (Farnham 2009) 75-101. 

38 See Vryzidis, ‘A study on Ottoman Christian aesthetic’, 121-2; C. Merantzas, Ottoman textiles within an 
ecclesiastical context: Cultural osmoses in mainland Greece in the 17 and 18" centuries’, paper presented 
at ‘The mercantile effect: on art and exchange in the Islamicate world during the 17^ and 18? centuries’, 
Berlin, 18 November 2016. 

39 On the Ottoman classical style see G. Necipoglu, 'A kánün for the State, a canon for the arts: 
Conceptualizing the classical synthesis of Ottoman art and architecture', in G. Veinstein (ed.), Soliman le 
magnifique et son temps: Actes du Colloque de Paris, Galeries Nationales du Grand Palais 7-10 Mars 1990 
(Paris 1992) 195-216. 

40 On the emergence of the Ottoman floral style, read W. Denny and S. Belger Krody, The Sultan's Garden: 
The Blossoming of Ottoman Art (Washington D.C. 2012). The Greek Church's use of metallic-thread 
brocades with floral motifs has been noted in travelers’ accounts. For example, Jacob Elser noted textiles 
with a red ground and golden flowers (‘mit goldenen Blumen auf einem rohten Grund’) in Greek vestments, 
a description which recalls Ottoman floral kemhas with a red ground. See J. Elser, Neueste Beschreibung 
derer griechischen Christen in der Türckey: aus glaubwürdiger Erzeblung Herrn Athanasius Dorostamus 
(Berlin 1737) 63-4. 

41 Sticharion is the tunic-shaped vestment worn by deacons, priests and bishops. It evolved from late 
antique tunics and was generally plainly decorated until the Ottoman period. The bishop’s sticharion was 
distinguished by its richer decoration, called potamoi. W. Woodfin, The Embodied Icon: Liturgical 
Vestments and Sacramental Power in Byzantium (Oxford and New York 2012) 5-6, 8-10, 13-15. 
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Fig. 1. Sticharion. Main body, sixteenth century or later, silver-thread kembha; sleeves, six- 
teenth century or later, silver-thread kemba. © Iveron Monastery (inv. no. 197; photograph: 
Thanos Kartsoglou). Unpublished. 
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Fig. 2. Detail of Fig. 1. © Iveron Monastery (inv. no. 197; photograph: Thanos Kartsoglou). 


donation: a cantor named Manuel donated a sticharion made of green kamoucha.*~ The 
style of the kemba is patterned with a central ogee, dominated by a sizeable lotus bud 
and triple cypresses above it, while the interstices are filled with graceful chains of 
smaller lotus buds (F )."° This style, based on floral and vegetal arabesque of 


42 ‘+ émpoorAwo(ev) ó kv(pioc) puavovrjA ó PaAt(NS) Ev otux&piov npáéovov kapoyà KoTp(@v) P- Kai éypéqet 
tic trjv xpóO(eot) Kai pvnpoveóeroa Kai rappnoig:. The word '&onp(óov)' is the genitive plural of the noun 
‘asper’ (akçe) and it probably indicates the monetary value of the kemba: 2000 aspers. The note may refer to 
the pictured vestment, which is a contemporary sticharion made of green kamoucha. I am indebted to Father 
Theologos, the monastery's archivist, for transcribing and kindly providing me with this unpublished note. 
The complete text of the folio, together with the other Ottoman-period documents from the Iveron archive, 
will be published by Kriton Chrisochoidis of the Greek National Foundation for Research. In a description 
of the 1674 Maundy Thursday service, Dr John Covel mentions a green taffeta sticharion, worn by the 
Patriarch: *...Then, the Patriarch vested himself in his robes, otoryépiov, with a hole on top like a surplice 
with sleeves, body to the ankles; Sallow green (or yellow green) tuffetay...’ (J. T. Bent (ed.), Early Voyages 
and Travels in the Levant (London 1893) 157). 

43 There are references to green floral silks in ecclesiastical codices. In a folio from a codex of the diocese of 
Trikke (f.10a) there is a reference to a green phelonion with floral motifs (‘tpéotvov pé AoAoó81) in the 
collection of St. Stephen, Trikala. Although the exact year of the folio is not known, it probably dates to the 
late seventeenth century or later. See Kalousios,'O xó8twag tr Tpixxnc', 22. 
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Fig. 3. Detail of Fig. 1. © Iveron Monastery (inv. no. 197; photograph: Thanos Kartsoglou). 


ultimately Chinese origin, was known in Ottoman Turkish as hatayi and appears in 
Greek sacristy inventories as yerot and yatai.** This serves as proof, among much other 
evidence, that the Greek Church could distinguish not only between the quality of the 
textiles but also between the different motifs and styles. Relevant to the popularity of 


44 In the 1710 inventory list of the Monastery of Meteora there is a reference to an epitrachelion hetayi 
(‘xetat’) (f. 142b). See D. G. Kalousios, 'O KaSucacg tnc Tpixknc: 1688-1857 (EBE 1471), GeooaAikó 
HyepoAóyio 51 (2007) 193-257, esp. 244. Then, in the 1761 inventory list of St. Stephen, Trikala, there is a 
reference to a Chios hatayi dress (‘pópepa Xidticov yarat). See Kalousios, ‘The codex of Trikke, 51. 
Although these inventories date to the eighteenth century, they list all the objects which entered the sacristy 
until they were compiled. The aforementioned hatayi garments were most probably earlier. The term 
xara is also mentioned in the 1796 inventory of the sacristy of Simonopetra monastery (Mount Athos). See 
Karydis, The Orthodox Christian Sakkos, 266. For a reference in an official document related to women's 
dress, see Spanos, Kóói£, 221-2. However, the earliest mention of the hatayi motif I managed to trace in 
relation to vestments comes from the seventeenth century inventory list in the codex of Saint George of 
Argyroupolis (Gümüşhane) (ZvAAoy!j tapetov avtadAatipwv/Musée Benaki Echangeables; codex TA 324, f. 
4). On the evolution of hatayi motifs of Far Eastern origin, reinvented and Ottomanized by the sixteenth 
century, read Giirsu, The Art of Turkish Weaving, 64-7. 
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the hatayi motifs is a sakkos, which according to oral tradition is associated with the 
tenth-century Byzantine emperor Ioannis I Tzimiskes (c. 925-6). It is made of Italian 
velvet spolia and decorated with what might be embroidery, crafted by the monks 
themselves. The embroidered chains of floral motifs on the upper part of the garment 
are closely reminiscent of the lotus buds on the sticharion depicted in Figure 2, indi- 
cating how the dynamic of transfer functioned in relation to embroidery, an issue 
analysed later in this article.“ The sleeves of the sticharion are made of a probably 
contemporary kemba silk, decorated with a wavy grid, densely filled with rosebuds, 
leaves and other floral motifs (Fig. 3). Using one textile as the primary constituent of 
the main body of the vestment, and another for the sleeves, was by no means excep- 
tional; on the contrary, it was standard practice for the Greek Church.^^ This tailor- 
ing practice significantly contrasts with the way Ottoman court caftans were cut and 
tailored. To conclude the analysis of this piece, it is worth discussing its dominant 
colour: green. The fact that quite a few sixteenth- and seventeenth-century vestments 
were made of luxurious green silks, in theory related to notions of Islamic piety and 
supposedly forbidden for Christians, clearly puts this rule into question; at the very 
least it reveals its limitations.*” 

In the same monastery there is another vestment where green is again the dominant 
colour: a velvet epitrachelion, heavily embroidered with silver and gilded wire 
(Fig. 4).*° The green velvet is a simple kadife, not çatma, which is rich in metallic 
threads. It is the heavy embroidery that increases its luxuriousness, making it a presti- 
gious object. The large-scale, triple-spot motif is paired with crescents of a smaller scale 


45 On the Iveron sakkos associated with Emperor Ioannis I Tzimiskes (c. 925-76) see T. Kousoulou, 
‘Conserving the legend: conservation and research of a sixteenth-century sakkos from Mount Athos’, Journal of 
the Institute of Conservation 36.1 (2013) 18-34. 

46 In the same folio there is a reference to a vestment with sleeves made of Ottoman velvet (kadife): 
‘TAXTUKOV pe pavi(kia) xocenpévi (the unpublished Iveron codex 240, f. 4r). For a discussion of this practice, 
see Vryzidis and Papastavrou, ‘Sacred Patchwork’. 

47 According to Suraiya Faroqhi, green was avoided by most Ottoman Muslims as well because it was a 
colour reserved for the descendants of the Prophet Muhammad. See S. Faroghi, ‘Introduction, or why and 
how one might want to study Ottoman clothes', in S. Faroqhi and C. K. Neumann (eds), Ottoman 
Costumes: From Textile to Identity (Istanbul 2004) 15-48, esp. 22. As many relevant textile remnants I 
initially had at my disposal came from Cyclades, where there was no significant Muslim settlement, I 
thought that this was a localized phenomenon. However, the ecclesiastical inventories and the objects 
themselves show that green was far from forbidden for the Church and could be worn by clerics even in the 
Ottoman capital. For example, there is reference to a green sticharion even in the Patriarchal codex. See 
Paizi-Apostolopoulou and Apostolopoulos, Agepmpata Kai dwpeéc, 153. Whether they could be worn in 
processions outside the churches is an intriguing question. It is worth mentioning that the tunic-shaped 
sticharia were not destined solely for the high clergy, bishops and archbishops. This undermines any notions 
about green being affordable only by the Greek clerical elite. It was a liturgical colour that could be worn by 
clerics regardless of their office. 

48 Epitrachelion is a stole worn about the neck, underneath the phelonion, by the priest and the bishop. See 
Woodfin, The Embodied Icon, 10-11, 15. In the vestment analysed above, the large-scale triple-spot design 
was visible as only the epitrachelion’s upper part was covered by the phelonion. 
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Fig. 4. Epitrachelion. Sixteenth century or later kadife velvet, heavily embroidered with sil- 
ver and gilded wire. © Iveron Monastery (inv. no. 36; photograph: Thanos Kartsoglou). 
Unpublished. 


than those usually found on kemha and seráser.^? It can be safely stated that the triple- 
spot became one of the most celebrated motifs in Greek vestments and ecclesiastical 


49 For triple-spots in Ottoman court caftans and other textiles, see M. J. Rogers, H. Tezcan and S. Delibas, 
The Topkapi Sarayi Museum: Costumes, Embroideries and Other Textiles (Boston 1986) cats. 2, 8, 10, 22, 
26, 44, 53, 87, 92, 95, 100; D. J. Roxburgh (ed.), Turks: A Journey of a Thousand Years, 600-1600 
(London 2005) cats. 263, 267, 313, 315, 366. For crescents, see Rogers, Tezcan and Delibas, The Topkapi 
Sarayi, cats. 21, 25, 32, 51. 
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fabrics after the fall of Constantinople.?? Crescents, on the other hand, were not absent 
from the repertoire of Ottoman motifs employed by the Greek Church, but instead, 
from the published or known examples, it seems that they certainly did not surpass the 
triple-spots in popularity.°! The simplicity of the embroidery's technique, without any 
indicative stitches or knots, does not provide much information regarding the work- 
shop. It was probably preferred for its motif, which was such a central part of the Otto- 
man aesthetic of that period. This is especially true as the value of the triple-spots, with 
an almost ‘heraldic’ meaning for a dynasty that did not have blazons, was readily under- 
stood by all the echelons of Ottoman society. ?? 


Ottoman silks for the Christian market: Byzantine iconographic prototypes 
and Ottoman execution 


Another point of contact is Ottoman production for the Christian market.?? The range 
of textile qualities, from simple satins to costly seráser, and the amount of relevant rem- 
nants in sacristies betrays the success of the production and its penetration into the 
Greek cultural realm, apart from the Armenian and Eastern European spheres.?* The 
best-known silks are kemha patterned with Christ as the High Priest within roundels. 
This flat motif has been rightly associated with the corresponding iconographic type 
that rose to prominence during the Palaiologan era, the time when Byzantium as a polit- 
ical entity was declining and the Patriarch of Constantinopole became an ecumenical 
symbol of Orthodox unity. This was most probably the meaning intended by represent- 
ing the crowned Christ in Patriarchal attire on Ottoman patterned silks.” Undoubtedly, 
the need for Christian iconography was fulfilled in a very different way from that of the 
Byzantine system of symbolism, which favoured the uniqueness of holy figures and clear 
theological meaning via a very complex network of cross-references between a 


50 Atasoy et al., İpek, fig. 191; Vryzidis, ‘A Study on Ottoman Christian aesthetic’, figs. 6.2, 6.3, 6.33, 
6.34a, 6.34b, 6.35, 6.41. The triple-spot motif was certainly not an Ottoman discovery. We find small-scale 
triple-spots on the representation of garments in Byzantine art as well. However, the large-scale version is 
quite characteristic of the Ottoman court aesthetic. 

51 Vryzidis, ‘A study on Ottoman Christian aesthetic’, fig. 42. There is another relevant piece at the 
Byzantine and Christian Museum (BXM20842). 

52 On the triple-spots, very often accompanied by the wavy stripes motif, see Atasoy et al., Ipek, 264-5; 
Giirsu, The Art of Turkish Weaving, 57-9. 

53 My findings so far point to a religiously mixed workforce for this production. Silks with Christian 
iconography can have Greek, Armenian and Ottoman inscriptions. Then, there is the fetva issued in Bursa in 
1004 Hegira (c. 1595 CE), forbidding Muslim weavers to serve under a non-Muslim master, which indicates 
that Muslims and Christians were often collaborating despite the local Mufti’s displeasure. See F. Dalsar, 
Türk Sanayi ve Ticaret Tarihinde Bursa'da Ipekclik (Istanbul 1960) 321. 

54 For Ottoman figural silks in Eastern Europe, mainly in Russia, see Atasoy et al., /pek, pls. 10, 51, 53, 55 
and cats. 20, 21, 29, 40-1. For an Armenian piece, see M.-A. P. Savigny (ed.), Ors et Trésors d'Arménie 
(Lyon 2007) cat. 56. 

55 See W. Woodfin, ‘Orthodox liturgical textiles and clerical self-referentiality’, in K. Dimitrova and M. 
Goehring (eds), Dressing the Part: Textiles as Propaganda in the Middle Ages (Turnhout 2014) 31-51. 
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Fig. 5. Sakkos. Sixteenth century or later kemha. © Rhode Island Museum of Art (inv. 
no. 28.008). 


vestment’s iconography and church interiors.°° While the popularity of the High Priest 
motif is explained by the rise to prominence of the figure of the Patriarch, a question 
remains as to the way Christian iconography was reproduced when compared to 
embroidery of the Byzantine tradition. 

The RISD Museum sakkos may clarify our discussion (Fig. 5).°’ Its Ottoman silk is 
patterned with a representation of the enthroned Christ, flanked by symbols of the four 
evangelists, against a background of rich floral decoration. Not many sakkoi survive 
from the Byzantine period and this makes it difficult to trace their evolution during the 


56 Warren Woodfin’s seminal monograph has clarified this. Woodfin, The Embodied Icon, 47-129. 

57 One of the most official clerical vestments of the Byzantine and Ottoman periods is the sakkos. This 
Greek equivalent of the dalmatic is worn by the high clergy - in Byzantine times, only by the Patriarch - and 
probably evolved from its secular, courtly counterpart. According to Symeon of Thessalonica, it symbolized 
the purple robe that Christ wore when mocked by the Romans. It was used for important dominical feasts 
like Easter and Christmas, and probably also other special processions. See Woodfin, The Embodied Icon, 
25-8. 
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Ottoman period.?? However, there are references in Byzantine ecclesiastical inventories 
which can give us a view of this evolution - incomplete, yet sufficient for my analytical 
overview. In the aforementioned inventory of the Constantinopolitan Patriarchate, there 
is a reference to a sakkos decorated with ivy leaves and twelve figures of saints.?? This 
description of a blend of floral motifs and Christian iconography calls to mind, to a cer- 
tain extent, the silk of the Rhode Island sakkos, which could be interpreted as an evolu- 
tion or updated version of the described composition.°° The Ottoman floral motifs 
replace the ivy leaves in the role of the decorative background or frame, but the most 
fundamental change appears in the way that the iconographic prototype of the 
enthroned Christ, framed by symbols of the four evangelists, unfolds: as a repeating, 
medium-scale motif.?' This practice recalls the way in which narrative evolved in other 
Middle Eastern figural productions, for instance in Persian examples. We see that 
while the source of these patterns is Byzantine, a certain degree of liberation is achieved 
from the standard way iconography was reproduced on Christian vestments during the 
late Byzantine era. The result is reduced iconicity, thanks to the motif's repetition and 
the lack of framing around it. Beyond the religious symbolism that each and every Byz- 
antine iconographic type of Ottoman production probably conveyed, their reduction to 
repeating motifs indicates their quality as markers of Christian identity. Just like the 


58 All three published Byzantine-period sakkoi feature clear iconographic programmes, as analysed by 
Elisabeth Piltz in her monograph. See E. Piltz, Trois sakkoi byzantins: analyse iconographique (Uppsala 
1976). One cannot be certain that more comparable pieces will not be discovered in the future, especially as 
cataloguing and recognition efforts continue in Greek monasteries. However, the general scholarly 
consensus is that chances of a significant discovery are slim. 

59 'Érepoc (oóxoc) Kai abtóg d&b¢ KAaMwTOG, EXOV xiccóquAAXa &pyupoOuyxpvoa. tpi&kovra. Kal PÉKTO uec 
veAiov SadeKa Kai &yiov eixóvac & petà qeykíov xoi papyépov.' See Miklosich and Müller, Acta et diplomata 
graeca, 568. The ivy leaf is a motif we find in surviving examples of Byzantine embroidery, such as on an 
epitaphios in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. See Johnstone, Byzantine Tradition, figs. 99-100. 

60 From the directors' correspondence in the Rhode Island School of Art archives, it appears that the Museum 
bought an ensemble of Greek Orthodox vestments made of Ottoman textiles from Elizabeth Titzel and Rudolf 
Riefstahl in 1928. Having toured Turkey and the Middle East many times before, the couple resided in 
Constantinople between 1927 and 1929. As their purchases took place in 1928, just before Titzel and 
Riefstahl sailed back to Turkey, one might assume that they acquired these pieces there. See D. Guzman, 
‘Elizabeth Titzel Riefstahl', in M. S. Joukowsky and S. B. Lesko (eds), Breaking Ground: Women in World 
Architecture (Online 2004). Available at —http:/www.brown.edu/Research/Breaking Ground/bios/ 
Riefstahl_Elizabeth%20Titzel.pdf [accessed 28 November 2016]. This makes it probable that the Rhode Island 
sakkos came from a church or monastery which belonged to the jurisdiction of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. 

61 This motif can be found in various forms in the following collections: the Kremlin Museums (oxr13052); 
the Benaki Museum (TE3862, TE3908); the Harvard Museums of Art (1975.41.27); the National Museum in 
Warsaw (sz52); and the National Historical Museum of Armenia (E-1930). See Privat-Savigny and Berthod 
(eds), Ors et trésors d'Arménie, cat. 56. 

62. For example, Safavid silk patterns were inspired by Persian popular stories. In these patterns, the 
representations of one or two familiar protagonists from these narratives was deemed sufficient, instead of 
having multifaceted visual cycles. See Mackie, Symbols of Power, 346-55. In this respect, the Ottoman 
figural production is closer to the Persian than the Byzantine, which favoured more complex iconographic 
programmes. 
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Ottomans, who did not have a blazon, but were associated with a distinctive visual lan- 
guage, the Greek clergy accepted designs which may have leaned upon Byzantine ico- 
nography, and simplified the process of communicating religious meaning. This was 
probably not the outcome of a conscious bypassing of traditional theology but instead 
the practical result of the Church’s affiliation with Ottoman weaving workshops. 


Ottoman motifs in ecclesiastical embroidery produced by Greek workshops 


The final point of contact analysed here is the presence of Ottoman motifs in the works 
of Greek embroidery workshops. Ecclesiastical embroidery was a Byzantine craft which 
continued to flourish after the fall of Constantinople. Its receptivity allowed creative 
reworking of elements from other artistic traditions and the transfer or adaptation of 
motifs and iconography from both Western and Eastern sources. In the case of Ottoman 
motifs, it should be made clear that it is not a question of foreign loans but instead of an 
update to local fashions of the period under study. During the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the compositions continued to present a Byzantine aesthetic;?? loans from Ital- 
ian and other European iconography are more apparent from the second half of the sev- 
enteenth century onwards.* By contrast, the incorporation of aniconic decoration with 
Ottoman motifs had already become common from the earlier period. The first point of 
artistic contact was that embroidered figural vestments were worn together with the 
woven silks analysed above. For example, an orarion should be imagined as being worn 
together with a sticharion made of a woven silk.®* Many stole-like vestments, such as 
the orarion or the epitrachelion, were embroidered with figural representations of saints 
that followed a Byzantine system of symbolism. Generally speaking, in stole-like vest- 
ments Ottoman motifs appear in the lower part and as a frame around the holy figures. 
In an orarion in the Boston Museum of Arts, the dominant Ottoman motif is that of the 
triple-spot (Fig. 6).°° The triple-spots appear prominently again above Christ on an 


63 On the topic, read E. Papastavrou and D. Filiou, ‘On the beginnings of the Constantinopolitan school of 
embroidery’, Zograf 39 (2015) 161-76, esp. 161-70. 

64 For examples of Italian and other Western European elements in post-seventeenth century embroidery, 
see A. Ballian (ed.), Relics of the Past: Treasures of the Greek Orthodox Church and the Population 
Exchange: The Benaki Museum Collections (Milan 2011) cats. 43-5; E. Papastavrou and D. Filiou, ‘On the 
beginnings’, 172-4; E. Papastavrou and D. Filiou, ‘Church embroidery in Constantinople during the 19% 
century: Putting a veil by Kokona of Rologa in context’, in I. Stoufi-Poulimenou (ed.), I" Emotnpovixd 
Xuuócio NeoeAAmvikiíg ExxAnoiaotixys Téyvnc: Tpaxtixé (Athens 2015) 543-55; E. Papastavrou and D. Filiou, 
in I. Stoufi-Poulimenou and S. Mamaloukos (eds), ‘XpvooKévtnto Tétaopa Qpaias IMóàns ths Koxdvac 
Podoy& anró trj ovAXoyrj tov BuGavtiwob kat Xpiotiavikod Movoeiov (ap. 21055)’, B' Extotnpovixd Xvymócio 
NeoeAAnviijc ExkAnowaotikne Téyvyc: Hpokriká (Athens 2012) 301-14. 

65 Orarion is a narrow stole worn by the deacon. See Woodfin, The Embodied Icon, 6-7. 

66 Among other pieces, the triple-spots adorn a 1608/9 Epitaphios veil from the Varlaam monastery 
(Meteora). See E. Vlachopoulou-Karabina, ExxAnoiaotixd ypvcokévrgra ájqua Pvčævrivoú zov otov eAAaóiKó 
xópo (1606 -190c au.): To epyaotýpio tc Movýç BapAadu (Trikala 2009) 341-2. Epitaphios is a processional 
veil used on Good Friday. 
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Fig. 6. Epitrachelion. Sixteenth century, embroidery on red silk. © Boston Museum of Arts 
(inv. no. 43.337). 
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Fig. 7. Epigonation. Sixteenth century, embroidery. © Kanellopoulos Museum (inv. no. 
AA2614; image courtesy of the Ephorate of Antiquities of Athens). 


epigonation, depicting the Last Supper, now in the Paul and Alexandra Kanellopoulos 
Museum in Athens (Fig. 7).°” 

Apart from the creative aspect of the transfer of motifs, and their re-employment as 
a frame for holy figures, one should return to the representation of saints and angels 
dressed in silks that feature these motifs. Embroidery seems to replicate this mechanism 
of cross-references between the visual landscape (icons, frescos and so forth) and clerical 
vestments. Thus, in the Ottoman period, there are two distinct narratives that blend 
and/or intertwine: one of figural iconography, and another of aniconic motifs, which 
mainly stem from the Ottoman aesthetic. It seems that in certain cases embroidery 
largely copied designs from silks in the same environment, for example the sakkos of 


67 A comparable epigonation from Dousikou monastery again depicts the Last Supper with the triple-spot 
motif appearing over Christ. See Vlachopoulou-Karabina, ExxAnoiaotikd ypvooKévtnta ági, 361. The 
epigonation has been published in C. Skambavias and N. Chatzidaki (eds), Bu£avriví kou Merofviavnivij 
Téyv (Athens 2007) cat. 200. 
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Fig. 8. Epitracbelion. Sixteenth century or later, metal thread embroidery. € Vatopediou 
Monastery (inv. no. 203; photograph: Thanos Kartsogou). 
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Fig. 9. Detail of Fig. 8. O Vatopediou Monastery (inv. no. 203; photograph: Thanos 
Kartsoglou). 


Tzimiskes in Iveron monastery.°* In other cases, embroidery followed the same creative 
rendering of Ottoman designs, just as in religious painting. An epitrachelion from 
Vatopediou Monastery is indicative: floral motifs, such as the rosebud and Chinese rib- 
bons, appear in a dense reinterpretation of compositions in silks. As such, it conveys a 
clear message that an Ottoman style is intended, despite the reworking of motifs (Figs. 8 
and 9).9? 


68 The same creative reworking and adaptation of Ottoman floral designs and motifs can be seen in many 
other Ottoman-period Greek embroideries. See A. Ballian (ed.), Relics of the Past: Treasures of the Greek 
Orthodox Church and the Population Exchange: Tbe Benaki Museum Collections (Milan 2011) cat. 11; 
Johnstone, Byzantine Tradition, figs. 22-23; G. Kakavas (ed.), Post-Byzantium: The Greek Renaissance, 
15th-18tb Century Treasuries from the Byzantine and Christian Museum (Athens 2002) cats. 47 and 49; E. 
Vlachopoulou-Karabina, Holy Monastery of Iveron: Gold Embroideries (Mount Athos 1998) figs. 8, 12-13, 
40b, 61; Vlachopoulou-Karabina, ExxAgoiwxorik& ypvcokévrgra dupa, 351, 354-5, 362, 374-8, 380; A. 
Karakatsanis (ed.), Treasures of Mount Athos (Thessaloniki 1997) cats. 11.11 and 11.25. 

69 See M. Theochari, “Xpvooxévtnka épo’, in I. M. M. Vatopediou, Iepá Meyiotn Mový Barorteóíov: 
Ilopáóoon-lIoropía- TÉrvgy (Mount Athos 1990) 420-56, esp. cat. 15. 
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Conclusion 


In this article we have seen that Ottoman-derived terminology associated with Greek 
textiles may not always denote Ottoman provenance; the meanings were certainly not 
as fixed in Greek as they were in Ottoman. However, these loanwords certainly betray 
how widespread the use of these textiles was. Kamouchas probably stood for all metal- 
lic-thread silk brocades, with the remnants in Greek sacristies clarifying the Church's 
consumption practices. Moreover, the preference for Ottoman textiles points to an 
employment of the aniconic aesthetic associated with the court. In this way, another 
narrative is created, that of motifs, which were used for framing Christian iconography 
and melding with the Byzantine tradition. Whether it was Ottoman aniconic silks used 
for a vestment or Ottoman motifs appearing in Byzantine-style embroidery, the social 
message that these motifs communicated was always present. The figural silks, on the 
other hand, present a very interesting innovation: the way that religious meaning was 
conveyed became simpler, especially when compared with Byzantine embroidery. These 
three points of contact occurred at the heart of the cultural ferments that took place 
after the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople and for that reason they are very impor- 
tant. Essentially, their analysis reveals how multi-layered cultural interaction between a 
religious minority and its heterodox government can be, illuminating the subtleties and 
bidirectional dynamic of their symbiosis. 
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Protection and salvation: an eleventh-century silver vessel, its imagery, and 
its function 
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A small silver bowl, discovered in Russia and usually attributed to eleventh-century 
Byzantium, displays a range of unusual imagery that has complicated its interpretation. 
The role of the saint and prayer on the vessel and the emphasis placed on intercession as 
well as on protection, this paper will suggest, was to protect the vessel’s owner both on 
earth and in his afterlife. The vessel, which makes visible contemporary ideas about 
punishment, Last Things, and salvation, presents a fragmentary image of the Last 
Judgement designed to stress the importance of heavenly justice and to remind its 
viewer to remain virtuous. 


Keywords: Byzantine art; Last Judgement; metalwork; apotropaic imagery 


In 1949, a small silver bowl was found in Solikamsk, in the Perm region of Russia.’ The 
dish names its owner in an inscription engraved around its rim: +K[YPIJE BOHOH TON 
AOYAON XOY GEOAOPON TOYPKEAHN - ‘Oh Lord, help Thy servant Theodore Tour- 
keles’. The bowl is small and would comfortably fit into the palm of one's hand. It is 
usually dated to the eleventh century, and alongside the invocation for divine assistance 
depicts, inside the vessel, a raised portrait of Saint Theodore, identified by the inscrip- 
tion O A[TTOC] GEOAOPOC. The portrait of the saint is framed on the outside of the 
vessel by seven teardrop-like shapes, each of which contains a fish. Each fish holds in its 
mouth a body part, including human hands and feet. In-between the fields containing 
fish are placed birds and one human-lion hybrid. It has been suggested that the small 
bowl had a stand, now lost, so that the imagery at its bottom would have been visible 
when the dish was lifted, revealing its decoration in full by being used. On the body of 
the vessel, medallions containing raised figures alternate with images placed in-between 


1 The dish is now in the collections of the State Hermitage Museum, St Petersburg, together with a group 
of vessels attributed to Byzantium, which are catalogued in V. P. Darkevich, Svetskoe iskusstvo Vizantii: 
proizvedeniia vizantiiskogo khudozhestvennogo remesla v Vostochnoi Evrope X-XIII veka (Moscow 
1975). A. Bank, 'Monuments des arts mineurs de Byzance (Xe-XIle siècles) au Musée de l'Ermitage 
(Argenterie, stéatites, camées)’, Corsi di cultura sull’arte ravennate e bizantina IX (1962) 125-138. 128. 
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Fig. 1. (Colour online) Bowl of Theodore Tourkeles. Byzantium, eleventh century. The State 
Hermitage Museum, St Petersburg. Photograph © The State Hermitage Museum. Photo by 
Svetlana Suetova. 


the roundels and include depictions of sphinxes, griffins, bears gnawing human figures, 
birds with prey, and a snake devouring a human (Figs.1-2). 

The shape and decorative layout of the Tourkeles bowl parallel other works in pre- 
cious metal and enamel from Byzantium and its provinces dated to a similar period, 
including the Innsbruck dish, a bowl now in the Hermitage Museum, and a repoussé 
gold vessel from late tenth- or eleventh-century Georgia. Yet, its decoration is 
completely unique and, consequently, baffling. The puzzling nature of the object's imag- 
ery and its enigmatic depiction of human-animal violence have met with scholarly reti- 
cence in attempting an interpretation of the object, apart from some passing mentions.? 
This article will examine the vessel's function not in terms of its utilitarian purpose but 
through its symbolism and the way that the object made visual, enacted, and con- 
structed ideas, particularly in relationship to the viewer's earthly life and afterlife. It will 
also address the question of how the images on the vessel, which seem disparate and 
incongruent both in their specific meaning and in their relation to one another, work 
together. To do so, this article will re-contextualize the dish within the broader frame- 
work of Middle Byzantine visual and intellectual culture, particularly considering the 
role of saints and heavenly justice, images of human-animal violence, and depictions 
and descriptions of the Last Judgement. 

At the bottom of the bowl, a portrait of Saint Theodore is modelled from the silver 
(Fig.3). The figure is contained within an engraved circle, resembling the window-like 


2 S.Redford, ‘How Islamic is it? The Innsbruck Plate and its setting’, Muqarnas 7 (1990) 119-135. 125-6. 
3 N.P. Ševčenko, ‘Eaten alive: animal attacks in the Venice Cynegetica’, in I. Anagnostakis, T. G. Kolias 
and E. Papadopoulou (eds.), Zóa kou zepifl&áAAov oto But&vrio (709-1206 au.) (Athens 2011) 115-135. 132; H. 
Maguire and E. Dauterman Maguire, Other Icons: Art and Power in Byzantine Secular Culture (Princeton 
2007) 96; H. Maguire, ‘The profane aesthetic in Byzantine art and literature’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 53 
(1999) 189-205. 193. 
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Fig. 2. Bowl of Theodore Tourkeles. External view of the vessel's bottom. First published 
in A. Bank, Byzantine Art in the Collections of Soviet Museums (Leningrad 1985) 172, 
fig. 211. 


shapes that enclose holy figures in church decorations. The saint is dressed in a military 
uniform, as indicated by the scale-like shapes on his upper body and the epaulettes on 
his shoulders. On his right shoulder is fastened a cloak. In his left hand, the saint is hold- 
ing a sword; in his right, a spear. Military saints held a strong appeal to worshippers 
both in Byzantium and beyond and their cult was particularly prominent from the tenth 
century onwards. But the identification of the figure on the Tourkeles dish as 
St Theodore is not as straightforward as it seems. There are two distinct Saint 


4 ]J.Haldon, A Tale of Two Saints. The Martyrdoms and Miracles of Saints Theodore ‘the Recruit’ and ‘the 
General' (Liverpool 2016) 1-17; M. White, Military Saints in Byzantium and Rus, 900-1200 (Cambridge 
2013) 5, 50. For a detailed treatment of the development and background of warrior saints, see C. Walter, 
Part I ‘History and Antecedents’, in The Warrior Saints in Byzantine Art and Tradition (Aldershot 2003); 
E. Kurtz, ‘Zwei griechische Texte über die Hl. Theophano, die Gemahlin Kaisers Leo VI.’, Mémoires de 
l'Académie impériale des sciences de St.-Pétersbourg, Classe historico-philologique 3.2 (1898) 1-80. 10; 
P. Magdalino, ‘Saint Demetrios and Leo VI’, Byzantinoslavica 51 (1990) 198-201. 198-9; H. Maguire, The 
Icons of Their Bodies: Saints and Their Images in Byzantium (Princeton 1996) 5-47; R. Nelson, “And So, 
With the Help of God": the Byzantine art of war in the tenth century', Dumbarton Oaks Papers 65-66 
(2011-2012) 169-192. 189. 
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Fig. 3. (Colour online) Bowl of Theodore Tourkeles. Detail: interior, St Theodore. The State 
Hermitage Museum, St Petersburg. Photograph © The State Hermitage Museum. Photo by 
Svetlana Suetova. 


Theodores: Saint Theodore Tiron (the Recruit) and St Theodore Stratelates (the Gen- 
eral)? So which St Theodore is depicted on the bowl of Theodore Tourkeles?? Both 
Saint Theodore Tiron and Saint Theodore Stratelates were known and popular during 
the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, as textual sources, church foundations and lit- 
urgy attest. It was not unusual for St Theodore to be depicted without any qualifier in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. We see him named simply ‘St Theodore’ on the Chalice 
of the Patriarchs, the Limburg Staurotheke, the Pala d’Oro, and on the twelfth-century 
enamel icon of Gabriel in the Treasury of San Marco, to name a few. In the case of the 
Tourkeles vessel, the non-specified name of the saint could be read, as has been sug- 
gested, either as a reference to the older Saint Theodore Tiron - or, as I propose, as a 
conscious and intentionally vague reference.’ Rather than depicting or being addressed 
to one of the two Saint Theodores, the image inside the Tourkeles vessel is designed to 
establish a link with both saints of that name. This would allow the viewer of the bowl 
to address his prayer to not one, but two saints who could act as intercessors. While the 


5 See, for example, W. Woodfin, ‘An officer and a gentleman: transformations in the iconography of a 
warrior saint', Dumbarton Oaks Papers 60 (2006) 111-143. 

6 While iconographic features of the saint's portrait, such as his short hair and pointed beard, could help to 
identify the saint as either St Theodore Tiron or St Theodore Stratelates, the small size of the depiction on the 
vessel, which can measure no more than 5cm across and the resulting lack of detail make it difficult to 
establish with certainty the saint's identity based on these features. For the iconographic features and 
histories of the two St Theodores, see: Walter, Tbe Warrior Saints, 44-64. 

7 Maguire, ‘The profane aesthetic’, 193; White, Military Saints, 59. 
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ambiguity in naming the saint on the vessel was not a prerequisite for intercession, it 
promoted the effectiveness of the prayer.’ 

Turning to a saint for help was one of the best solutions for medieval Byzantines in 
countering a range of problems. The slow pace of heavenly justice gave a role to the 
saints, who could intercede with God during a person's lifetime and put things right on 
earth and would intercede for a person's soul at the judgement after death.” The impor- 
tance of the role of saints as intercessors is expressed in texts such as the medieval apoc- 
alypses, and in the private jewellery, seals, and icons of Middle Byzantine believers; 
intercession was also a common feature of church decoration. 

The inscriptions on the vessel of Theodore Tourkeles express its owner's desire to 
secure divine help and protection. His petition is reinforced by the portrait of the saint 
inside the vessel. The address to two saints rather than one promotes the petition's 
reception. Together, the prayer and the portrait of the saint emphasise the desire and 
need for divine intercession and protection. But to what end did Theodore Tourkeles 
require the assistance of holy figures? Why does the vessel put such emphasis on protec- 
tion and intercession? And how does this striving for help relate to the remaining imag- 
ery on the bowl? 

The outside of the bowl of Theodore Tourkeles shows images of violence and frag- 
mentation, some of them involving human beings: bears and serpents have human parts in 
their jaws, and one bear towers over a prone, nude human being. Animals were an impor- 
tant feature of Middle Byzantine art; yet, the animals on the bowl are quite different from 
images of game animals, the animals of the arena, or Old Testament animals acting in 
accordance with God's plan. Images of animals were employed to intimidate viewers, as in 
the case of the automata documented at the court of the emperor, and in figural and liter- 
ary imagery could express an individual's power and domination.'? But despite numerous 
images representing man's triumph over the beast, such as the illustrations of the eleventh- 
century Cynegetica now in Venice, or showing creatures with their prey, we rarely see the 
animals committing such acts of violence, directed towards a human being, as represented 


11. 


on the Tourkeles bowl." Moreover, the depiction of violence on the vessel is ambiguous; it 


appears that animals are engaged in violent acts but neither the context of, nor the reason 
for, the violence is evident. To address the meaning of the animals on the vessel, as well as 


8 H. Maguire, ‘Magic and the Christian image’, in H. Maguire (ed.), Byzantine Magic (Washington, D. C. 
1995) 51-2. 

9 H. Maguire, ‘From the evil eye to the eye of justice: the saints, art, and justice in Byzantium’, in A. Laiou 
and D. Simon (eds.), Law and Society in Byzantium: Ninth to Twelfth Centuries (Washington, D. C. 1994) 
217-239. 235. 

10 Liudprand of Cremona, The Complete Works of Liudprand of Cremona, ed. and trans. P. Squatriti 
(Washington, D. C. 2007) Retribution VI.5; C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire 312-1453: Sources 
and Documents (London 1986) 209-10. 

11 Sevéenko, ‘Eaten alive’, 118; exceptions include the image of a traitor accused of having attempted to 
poison Basil II in 1022, shown being thrown to the lions in a Madrid manuscript of John Skylitzes, Madrid 
BN Vitr.26-2, fol.196r, or the comical depiction of a gladiator felled by a lion on an ivory box in the State 
Hermitage Museum, see: A. Bank, Byzantine Art in the Collections of Soviet Museums (Leningrad/St 
Petersburg 1985) figs.134-135. 
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of the acts of violence that appear to be perpetrated, the potential protective function of 
animal images will be examined and the link between the vessel’s imagery and that of Last 
Judgement scenes in Middle Byzantine art will be discussed. 

At the bottom of the vessel are depicted fish interspersed with images of birds. Eagles 
and other raptors held an important place in the medieval Byzantine imagination and had 
significant symbolic associations.'^ Eagles abounded in Byzantine material culture; partic- 
ularly frequent are images of eagles with prey. The sharp claws, stretched-out legs, long 
feather tails, and spread wings of the birds depicted on the vessel suggest that at least 
three out of the six are birds of prey. These are in the process of vanquishing animals of 
different kinds, with their victims coming from the three realms of water, earth, and sky. 
By the Middle Byzantine period, it was the apotropaic, or amuletic significance of the 
motif of the eagle with prey that became most prominent, as surviving images and texts 
suggest.'? The chronicle known as Theophanes Continuatus notes that the tenth-century 
emperor Constantine VII constructed a guardhouse (gvAaxn) of porphyry outside his 
chamber in the imperial palace in Constantinople that contained a silver sculpture of an 
eagle set above a water basin.'* The location of the sculpture in the emperor’s guard- 
house is a strong indication that its purpose was intended to be protective. ° 

The exterior façade of the Little Metropolis church in Athens, now dated to the fif- 
teenth century, displays an array of stone carvings that pre-date the building’s construc- 
tion and were reused to articulate its exterior.!? These images were not arranged in a 
haphazard manner, but instead had a defensive role, so Henry Maguire argued: they 
guaranteed the neutralization of the power of demons to harm people through the dan- 
gers of the world and controlled the destructive beasts and the dangers inherent in them 
through circles and crosses.!/ The reliefs, in particular those showing eagles killing 


12 Achmet, Achmetis Oneirocriticon, ed. F. Drexl (Leipzig 1925) 285; translated in S. Oberhelman, The 
Oneirocriticon of Achmet: a Medieval Greek and Arabic Treatise on the Interpretation of Dreams (Lubbock 
1991) 239-40; Maguire, Otber Icons, 88-9; for Western and Eastern sources, see: St Jerome, In Isaiam, 
66,13. J.-P. Migne, Patrologia latina, 24, 662; St Ambrose, Sermo XLVI, 2. Patrologia latina, 17, 695C-D; 
Anastasius Sinaites, Hexameron, 6 in Patrologia graeca, 89, 926A; Maximus of Turin, Homilia LX. 
Patrologia latina, 57, 369-370. 

13 Maguire, Other Icons, 65; H. Maguire, ‘Profane icons: the significance of animal violence in Byzantine 
art’, RES: Anthropology and Aesthetics 38 (2000) 18-33. 24; Maguire, The Icons of their Bodies, 124-26. 
14 Theophanes Continuatus, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1838) 6.24. 451; Chronographiae quae Theophanis 
Continuati nomine fertur Libri I-IV, eds. and trans. M. Featherstone and J. Signes Codofier, Series 
Berolinensis, Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae 53 (Berlin 2015). 

15 Maguire, ‘Profane icons’, 27. 

16 The church, previously dated to the late twelfth or thirteenth century, has now been dated to the fifteenth 
by B. Kiilerich, ‘Making sense of the spolia in the Little Metropolis in Athens’, Arte Medievale 4 (2005) 95- 
114. 

17 H. Maguire, ‘The cage of crosses: ancient and medieval sculptures on the ‘Little Metropolis’ in Athens’, 
Oupiapa. Oty uvin tig Aackapivag Mroùpa (Athens 1994) I, 169-172. 170; A. Grabar, Sculptures 
byzantines du moyen áge II (XIe-XIVe siécle) (Paris 1976) 59; H. Maguire et al. (eds.), Art and Holy Powers 
in the Early Christian House (Ann Arbor 1989); Kiilerich, ‘Making sense of the spolia in the Little 
Metropolis in Athens’, 95-114; O. Palagia, ‘The date and iconography of the Calendar Frieze on the Little 
Metropolis, Athens’, Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archäologischen Instituts 123 (2008) 215-37. 
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snakes, project the power of Christ and his agents to harness potentially destructive 
forces and to use them to destroy evil and thus assume an offensive function.'® The 
façade of the Little Metropolis arguably visualizes ideas that were present in Late 
Antique and Byzantine art throughout the centuries and therefore allows for the inter- 
pretation of the images on the silver vessel. These images, which seem to be illustrating 
neither a coherent set or array of stories nor to bear much similarity to Middle Byzan- 
tine objects as a whole, function as quasi-emblematic signs and symbols that had a long 
tradition in the visual arts of the empire, and that were intended to fulfil apotropaic 
functions. 

The representations of the birds at the bottom of the vessel are not the only depic- 
tions on the vessel to carry apotropaic connotations. The outside of the vessel bears a 
number of images of hybrid creatures: the bottom of the vessel shows a sphinx grasping 
a snake, while the body of the vessel depicts two more sphinxes and at least four griffins, 
so that almost half of the images in the upper tier of decoration show hybrids and fan- 
tastical creatures. In light of the remaining imagery of the Tourkeles vessel and the inter- 
pretation proposed for it here, it seems likely that the vessel's images of griffins and 
sphinxes, known as ferocious animals that defended people and objects, ought to be 
read as emblematic depictions with an apotropaic function.'? Such an interpretation 
would be consonant with the emphasis of the vessel on protection and could explain the 
visual emphasis placed on the hybrid creatures. A third apotropaic device used both in 
the ancient and the Byzantine worlds, in addition to images of eagles and fierce hybrid 
creatures, is that of the circle. For example, pagan sculptures, which were seen as sites 
of power in Byzantium, could be neutralized, through their setting, by crosses and by 
circles.?? It seems plausible that the circles on the vessel of Theodore Tourkeles fulfil a 
similar function. Designed to contain the destructive forces of the beasts represented on 
the object, the circles worked in conjunction with the other visual elements and rein- 
forced the protective power of the dish. Together, the hybrid creatures, known for their 
defensive power and ferocious nature; the eagles, with an established meaning as a pro- 
tective device; the prayer and portrait of St Theodore, which pleaded for divine assis- 
tance; and the circles that framed and contained the dangerous as well as the protective 
beasts formed a powerful ensemble designed to protect the vessel's owner from harm. 
This need for protection appears to have been one of the main factors motivating the 
design and use of the bowl of Theodore Tourkeles; while it may seem that the icono- 
graphic elements on the vessel are disparate and present little in way of a common theme 


18 Le roman de Callimaque et de Chrysorrhoé, ed. M. Pichard (Paris 1956) II, 188-194; trans. G. Betts, 
Three Medieval Greek Romances (New York 1995) 40; Maguire, “The cage of crosses’, 172. 

19 On the protective function of beasts such as dragons, sphinxes, and serpents in combination with 
epigraphy on a monumental scale, see: A. Eastmond, ‘Other encounters: popular belief and cultural 
convergence in Anatolia and the Caucasus', in A. Peacock, B. De Nicola and S. Nur Yildiz (eds.), Islam and 
Christianity in Medieval Anatolia (Farnham 2015) 183-213. 

20 Maguire et al. (eds.), Art and Holy Powers; Maguire, "The cage of crosses', 172. 
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or narrative, many of them do in fact express the same desire - that for intercession and 
intervention. 

But from whom did the vessel’s owner need protection and for what did he 
need assistance? The bowl, I propose, makes visible Tourkeles’ ambition to secure 
protection from the saint depicted at the heart of the vessel, St Theodore, through 
his intercession on Tourkeles' behalf. Saints were important as intercessors on two 
main levels: to help the faithful in their earthly life, and to assist them and inter- 
cede for them in the afterlife. While the wild beasts and apotropaic images found 
on the bowl might be intended to defend Tourkeles from threats and dangers dur- 
ing his lifetime, the portrait of the saint and the prayer inscribed around the rim 
address concerns that extend beyond Tourkeles’ earthly life. To address the signifi- 
cance of the Tourkeles bowl as a visual reminder not only of the dangers of earthly 
life, but also of the so-called Last Things and the judgement of the individual’s 
soul, this section will explore contemporary descriptions and depictions of the Last 
Judgement together with otherworldly tales. 

The decorative tiers of the Tourkeles vessel, while thematically coherent, are 
divided in their spatial layout. Circling the body of the vessel are beasts and other crea- 
tures; the bottom of the dish displays fish alternating with birds. The fish are contained 
in teardrop-like shapes, swimming outwards from the centre of the dish. Alice Bank and 
Nancy Sevéenko proposed that the registers on the bowl correspond to those found in 
images of the Last Judgement, with the fish at the bottom representing the realm of the 
sea, the animals symbolizing the earthly realm, and the saint inside perhaps representing 
the inviolable domain of Paradise.?' However, the animal ferocity is not something that 
characterizes Byzantine Last Judgements of the period; it is closer to the terrifying 
visions of fierce beasts devouring sinners at random, so characteristic of Romanesque 
art." 

The prospect of the Second Coming of Christ and of its central event, the Day of 
Judgement, was considered very real in the medieval period. The event itself was based 
on the biblical passage in which it is related that forty days after the crucifixion, Christ 
ascended into heaven: 


while he was going, and they [the apostles] were gazing up toward heaven, 
suddenly two men in white robes stood by them. They said, 'Men of Galilee, 
why do you stand looking up toward heaven? This Jesus, who has been taken 
up from you into heaven, will come in the same way as you saw him go into 


heaven'.?? 


21 Sevéenko, ‘Eaten alive’, 132; A. Bank, Iskusstvo vizantii v sobranijach SSSR (Moscow 1977) II, no.551. 
22 Ševčenko, ‘Eaten alive’, 132. 
23 Acts 1:10-11. 
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Images of the Last Judgement were being painted as early as the ninth century, both on 
church walls and on icons.** Christ is represented presiding over the Second Coming in 
the narthex of the Church of the Panagia ton Chalkeon in Thessalonike, dated to 1028; 
in the Church of the Panagia Mavriotissa in Kastoria, also dated to the eleventh century; 
and in the Yilanli Kilise in Ihlara, Cappadocia, painted in the tenth century, to name a 
few.” In contrast, only three painted icons of the Last Judgement survive from the Byz- 
antine period; one of them, probably dating to the twelfth century, depicts the scene in 
detail (Fig.4).*° Across the top, Christ is represented seated in his mandorla. He is 
flanked by the twelve apostles and surrounded by a host of angels. Next to Christ are 
the Virgin and John the Baptist, interceding on behalf of those about to be judged. From 
under Christ's feet flows the river of fire. Below is the prepared throne, the Hetoimasia, 
which is being adored by Adam and Eve, the first sinners of all. Below this are the figures 
of two angels and a pair of devils preparing to weigh on the scale between them the 
deeds of someone about to be judged. The angels trumpet to wake the dead across land 
and sea, with the latter personified by a female figure seated on a marine monster. Ani- 
mals, including an elephant, birds, and fish, disgorging parts of human bodies represent 
earth and sea giving up the dead. The rest of the composition contrasts the damned and 
the saved. The condemned on Christ's left wait for their judgment or are pushed into 
the lake of fire. Below the fire are the eternally damned, forming groups that represent 
the gnashing of the teeth, the worm that never sleeps, the unquenchable fire, and the 
outer darkness, features of the punishments awaiting sinners.*’ On Christ's right are the 
saved, arranged in groups of apostles, prophets, martyrs, bishops, monk, nuns, and 
female saints. Below them is the gate of Paradise. Paradise itself is a grove of vines 
within which sits Abraham, with the soul of an innocent in his lap and flanked by the 
souls of baptized children who died too young to think about sinning. Above him sits 
the Virgin on a throne flanked by two angels; also in Paradise is the good thief with his 
cross.?? 

The elements found in representations of the Last Judgements derive from a variety 
of biblical sources, from both Old and New Testaments and the Book of Revelation. 
Most of the imagery comes from the Gospels: the angels trumpeting to round up the 
saved, Christ on his throne of glory, the gathering of the court and the opened books, 


24 N. Sevéenko, ‘Some images of the Second Coming and the fate of the soul in Middle Byzantine Art’, in S. 
J. Robert Daly (ed.), Apocalyptic Themes in Early Christianity (Brookline, Mass. 2009) 250-72. 250-51. 

25 For more on the Last Judgement, including images, see: S. Jónsdóttir, An 11th Century Byzantine Last 
Judgment in Iceland (Reykjavik 1959); B. Brenk, Die Anfänge der byzantinischen Weltgerichtsdarstellung 
(Munich 1964); Y. Christe, Jugements derniers (Saint-Léger-Vauban 1999); H. Klein, R. Ousterhout and B. 
Pitarakis (eds.), Kariye Camii, yeniden (Istanbul 2011); N. Bhalla, Social Histories of the Last Judgement in 
Byzantine Art, PhD Dissertation, Courtauld Institute of Art, 2014. 

26 Sevéenko, ‘Images of the Second Coming’, 252. 

27 Sevéenko, ‘Images of the Second Coming’, 253. 

28 Sevéenko, ‘Images of the Second Coming’, 254. 
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Fig. 4. (Colour online) Icon of the Last Judgement, St Catherine’s Monastery, Mount Sinai. 
Byzantium, twelfth century. By permission of Saint Catherine’s Monastery, Sinai, Egypt. 
Photograph courtesy of Michigan-Princeton-Alexandria Expeditions to Mount Sinai. 


the river of fire, the everlasting fire, the gnashing of the teeth, the worm that never 
sleeps.” The rolling up of the scroll of heaven, and the earth and sea giving up their 
dead come from Revelation.*° A few components, such as the weighing of the soul, 


29 Matthew 25:31-46; Daniel 7:9-10. 
30 Revelation 20:11-15. 
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have no clear biblical sources but do have a visual tradition that dates back to the pre- 
Christian world.” 

A Gospel book in Paris thought to have been painted in the monastery of St John 
Stoudios in Constantinople in the third quarter of the eleventh century contains two 
Last Judgement compositions; the first of these is painted at the end of the Gospel of 
Matthew (Fig.5).? At the top of the image, Christ is flanked by the Mother of God and 
John the Baptist. Around and behind Christ's throne are rows of apostles; the river of 
fire stretches out below. Below Christ on his right-hand side is shown an angel rolling 
up the scroll of heaven and two rows of saints, public figures, and other individuals 
who represent the saved. Below this is an image of Paradise, to which the blessed are 
being admitted. This arrangement is visually divided from the scenes beneath Christ's 
left by the depiction of an angel weighing souls, with two small winged demons watch- 
ing the process. Behind them, and below the lake of fire, are the prison cell-like compart- 
ments of hell, waiting to receive the soul of the damned. In the fiery lakes, two angels are 
handing the sinners over to a fearsome figure seated on a creature that is half leopard, 
half fish. 

Above the lake of fire is a smaller, burning red field. On its left is an angel blowing a 
trumpet; to his right are three figures emerging from a tomb. Framing the scene are three 
animals: a beaked and winged animal, probably a griffin; a lion; and an elephant. AII 
three animals have human body parts protruding from their mouths: the griffin is spit- 
ting out an arm or leg, while the lion is shown regurgitating a human head first, and the 
elephant is also rendering forth a human figure. This image is matched on the other side 
of the illumination by a blue tear-shaped field, framed in gold, that represents the sea. 
Here, four fish are depicted neatly aligned. One is spitting out a human foot or arm, the 
one below is regurgitating a half-length figure, and the fish below that has a leg protrud- 
ing from its jaws. 

There are some notable similarities between the imagery on the Tourkeles bowl and 
that of Middle Byzantine images of the Last Judgement. Firstly, the spatial organization 
of images of the Last Judgement, divided into spheres and zones, resembles that found 
on the silver vessel, where the images of the animals are divided into two different rows 
of decoration. Secondly, the depictions of creatures from the earth and the sea rendering 
forth the dead provide some of the only known visual parallels to the imagery on this 
dish. This would suggest that, rather than committing acts of violence towards humans, 
the beasts on the bowl are agents in the resurrection of mankind during the Second 
Coming. Moreover, images of the Last Judgement emphasize the importance of interces- 
sion on behalf of the individual by giving a central place to the Virgin and St John the 
Baptist on either side of Christ; a similar prominence is awarded to the intercessory role 
of St Theodore on the vessel and to the prayer asking for divine assistance. Yet, the 


31 L. Kretzenbacher, Die Seelenwaage: Zur religiósen Idee vom Jenseitsgericht auf der Schicksalswaage in 
Hocbreligion, Bildkunst und Volksglaube (Klagenfurt 1958). 
32. Paris Bib. Nat. gr.74, fol.51v. 
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Fig. 5. ops online) The Last mecum Gospel Book, Paris, BNF gr.74, fol.51v. Byzan- 
tium, 1075-1100. Bibliothéque nationale de France. 


Tourkeles bowl constitutes at best a fragment of a Last Judgement composition, as the 
majority of components seen in images depicting this event, such as the presence of 
Christ and the apostles, the river and lake of fire, and the saved and the sinners, are 
absent from the vessel. 

While the Tourkeles vessel is unique in its imagery, bringing together seemingly dis- 
parate images of animals attacking humans or regurgitating human body parts, birds of 
prey, and the portrait of a saint in what I argue to be a conscious highlighting of ele- 
ments of the Last Judgement, it has been suggested by scholars that later objects from 
regions both inside and beyond Byzantium, and made of other materials may also depict 
allusions to the Last Judgement. A twelfth-century glazed sgraffito ceramic plate from 
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Corinth depicts a beast's head devouring an arm, a scene that would have been disclosed 
once the bowl was emptied. It has been suggested that hands and fingers, as well as the 
feline beast's head, were familiar as fixtures of hardware, used for holding or suspending 
things.’ Simultaneously, the motif would have recalled the depiction of animals at the 
Last Judgement spitting up their victims, familiar to the viewer from contemporary 
images. A pair of doors from the church of St Nicholas in Ohrid, which have been dated 
to between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, bear carved decoration that features a 
selection of images comparable to those found on the Tourkeles bowl.** The door 
depicts haloed riders on horseback, a kneeling woman, a centaur, an eagle with a snake, 
a griffin, two lions with human heads, two birds devouring smaller animals, amongst 
other motifs. It has been argued that the imagery of mounted saints, animals, and threat- 
ening monsters on the door has an apotropaic function. ?? This interpretation highlights 
the desire for protection also proposed for the decoration of the Tourkeles vessel, but 
only allows for a partial comparison with the vessel. 

I would suggest that it was never the aim of the Tourkeles vessel to construct a 
coherent image of the Last Judgement. Arguably, instead of showing a complete Last 
Judgement scene, the Tourkeles vessel emphasizes and highlights certain aspects of this 
event, with a visual stress on rebirth, fragmentation, and punishment.?^ At first sight, 
the vessel of Theodore Tourkeles with its depiction of animals with entire human bod- 
ies and body parts shows the moment of the Second Coming, with sea and earth ren- 
dering forth their dead for judgement. But, I will suggest, the vessel also holds another 
meaning. It alludes to contemporary practices, thoughts, and ideas relating to sin and 
punishment that would have been familiar to the viewer from contemporary stories 
and images. The following section also explores the deliberately complex and layered 
meaning of the vessel's imagery. 

Central to the expression of medieval Byzantine ideas about and attitude towards 
death, the Last Judgement, and the afterlife are the two Greek apocalypses, the Apoca- 
lypse of Anastasia and the Apocalypse of the Theotokos.?" These texts, which are some 


33 E. D. Maguire, ‘Ceramics of everyday life’ in H. Evans and W. D. Wixom (eds.), The Glory of 
Byzantium: Art and Culture of the Middle Byzantine Era, A.D. 843-1261 (New York 1997) 255-257; C. 
Morgan, Byzantine Pottery Vol.11. Corinth: Results of Excavations Conducted by the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens (Cambridge, Mass. 1942) no. 1271, 134, pl. XLIII. 

34 V. Angelov, Bulgarian Church Woodcarving 14th-19th Century (Sofia) 6; B. Filov, Die Altbulgarische 
Kunst (Bern 1919) 35, fig. XXXIV. 

35 Grabar, Sculptures byzantines, 118-121, pl. LXXXVII. 

36 The beasts on the bowl might represent the punishments meted out to the sinners, therefore possibly 
serving as 'shorthand' images of hell. 

37 The Middle Byzantine date is implied on one hand by the occurrence of emperor John I Tzimiskes (969- 
976) and his predecessor Nikephoros II Phokas (963-969) in the Apocalypse of Anastasia, and on the other 
the cult of the Virgin as an intercessor, which begins around the ninth to tenth centuries in Byzantium, in the 
Apocalypse of the Theotokos. Baun suggested that the most likely period for Anastasia's composition lies 
between 976 and the end of the eleventh century; see: J. Baun, Tales from Another Byzantium: Celestial 
Journey and Local Community in the Medieval Greek Apocrypha (Cambridge 2007) 16-17. 
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of the best-known texts of their time, narrate their protagonists’ visionary journeys 
through the otherworldly places of blessed reward and terrible punishment.?? The main 
characters of the two tales are led through the Other World by the Archangel Michael, 
their heavenly tour guide, and are shown its main features, including the throne of 
judgement, the angelic hosts, sinners undergoing gruesome punishments, and other 
wonders.?? Texts such as these apocalypses were not written for the rich and powerful, 
but for the individuals belonging to local communities, as evidenced by the type of sin- 
ners and vices that they depict.*° Widely consumed and widely known, these texts 
reflect non-elite images and attitudes, and were important cautionary tales and moral 
guidelines to their readers. 

In the two apocalyptic tales, the respective central characters go on a journey that 
invites hearers and readers to accompany the visionary, who is led through and past 
scenes of pain and punishment that showcase the grim consequences of sin. In the pun- 
ishments of the sinners, the moral norms of Middle Byzantine society become immedi- 
ate, personal, and unforgettable with made-to-measure punishments. In the 
Theotokos apocalypse, the angels are guardians or guides but do not torment the sin- 
ners (as they do in the Apocalypse of Anastasia); here they are replaced by beasts, gen- 
erated from within the sinners themselves, which tear at the flesh of the sinners in ways 
specific to their sins; sleepless worms; and even a dragon.*! Descriptions of the punish- 
ments of sinners such as this and depictions of the same scene echo the penal code of 
medieval Byzantium, whereby prisoners were often punished with mutilations of the 
body parts involved in the sin, resulting in a symbolic transformation of the body 
according to the crime.** The Ecloga, a selection of laws issued by Leo III and Con- 
stantine V in 741, accorded mutilation special prominence in the Byzantine penal 
code. In addition to flogging and fines, its seventeenth title provided for the amputation 
of the hand for theft; of the tongue for perjury; or private parts for sodomy; for blind- 
ing as a punishment for sacrilege, and nose-slitting for sexual sins.*? I propose that, in 
addition to constituting depictions of the bringing forth of the dead by earth and sea, 
the images on the Tourkeles vessel of animals attacking humans and holding human 
body parts invite the viewer to read them as visualisations of made-to-measure punish- 
ments of sins. Like the mutilations suffered by Byzantine criminals, the made-to- 


38 Baun, Tales from Another Byzantium, 3. 

39 Baun, Tales from Another Byzantium, 1. 

40 Baun, Tales from Another Byzantium, 3; vices included are ploughing out of one’s furrow, and virtues 
such as respect for the local priest, ie. virtues and vices which weigh heavily on local networks of kin, 
village, and parish. 

41 Apocalypse of the Theotokos, trans. Baun, Tales from Another Byzantium, §17. 

42 Baun, Tales from Another Byzantium, 242. 

43 A. Kazhdan, et al. (ed.), The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium (Oxford, 1991) 672; L. Burgmann, 
Ecloga (Frankfurt am Main 1983) II, 52-61; Leo III and Constantine V, A Manual of Roman Law: the 
Ecloga, ed. and trans. E. Freshfield (Cambridge 1926) 104-105; Baun, Tales from Another Byzantium, 242. 
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Fig. 6. (Colour online) Punishments in Hell, Yilanli Kilise, Cappadocia. Tenth century. € 
The Courtauld Institute of Art. 


measure punishments of the sinners whom the Virgin encounters on her otherworldly 
tour reflect their sins: 


And she saw a woman hanging from her two ears, and all the beasts were 
coming out from her mouth and gnawing her in pieces. And the 
Kecharitomene asked the Archistrategos, "Who is this one, and what is her 
sin?' And the Archistrategos said, "This is she who eavesdrops in the homes of 
strangers and of her neighbours, also concocting evil words to make strife, and 
because of this, here she is thus punished'.** 


A fresco in the narthex of the rock-cut church of Yilanli Kilise in Cappadocia, dated 
to the tenth century, depicts four naked women in Hell punished by snakes gnawing the 
body parts involved in their respective sins: she ‘who does not nourish her children’ is 
bitten on her breasts; she ‘who slanders' is bitten on the mouth; and she ‘who does not 
obey’ is bitten on the ears (Fig.6).*° Together, the popular texts of the apocalypses and 
images such as the fresco in the Yilanli Kilise highlight the Byzantine concern with the 
life, morals, and sins of the ‘average’ Byzantine citizen. But they also reveal the practice 
of teaching by fear of Hell, rather than the hope of Heaven, and the existence of a 


44 Apocalypse of the Theotokos, trans. Baun, Tales from Another Byzantium, 810 

45 The fourth woman, who is bitten all over by eight serpents, now lacks the inscription to identify her sins. 
See: J.-M. Thierry and N. Thierry, Nouvelles églises rupestres de Cappadoce. Région de Hasan Dagi (Paris 
1963) 100-101. 
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literary and artistic practice of depicting the brutal and individualized punishments of 
Hell. Images of the punishment and pain awaiting sinners were intended to detract their 
viewers from committing acts that would lead to such damnation.*° 

I would argue that it is this practice, established in text and image by the eleventh 
century, that is referenced by the imagery of creatures attacking individual body parts as 
well as human figures on the Tourkeles bowl. The vessel is decorated with images of ani- 
mals violating human bodies and depictions of animals with human body parts, which 
on a primary level alludes to the rendering forth of the bodies of the dead at the end of 
time. But, when considered in conjunction with texts consumed widely during the elev- 
enth century and with images that decorated the churches frequented by Byzantine citi- 
zens, a second possible reading of the scenes on the Tourkeles vessel emerges: the fierce 
creatures on the bowl, such as the animals attacking human figures, are the instruments 
that punish the dead prior to the Last Judgement. This possible layered interpretation of 
the vessel’s imagery highlights the deliberately complex and complicated nature of the 
bowl and its decoration that does not always lend itself to straightforward analysis. Like 
the worm that never sleeps from the apocalyptic texts or the snakes in the fresco from 
Yilanli Kilise, the creatures on the Tourkeles bowl mete out individualized, made-to-mea- 
sure punishments. This interpretation might also account for the variety of human frag- 
ments depicted on the vessel, which include feet, hands, heads, and whole bodies. The 
pain inflicted on these body parts by the fangs and claws of the creatures represented on 
the bowl arguably corresponds to the punishment for the sins committed with the indi- 
vidual body parts. Thus, much like the frescoes adorning Byzantine churches and the 
texts describing the Other World, the images on the vessel of Theodore Tourkeles func- 
tion as a warning sign and teach through fear rather than positive encouragement. 

Although the imagery of the Tourkeles vessel may seem morbid when interpreted as 
a visual caution against sin and digression by showcasing the painful consequences in 
the afterlife, this kind of imagery is in keeping with wider cultural practices during the 
Middle Byzantine period, particularly of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Involuntary 
dreams of death appear to have been pervasive among medieval Byzantines, and dream- 
ing of death or resurrection was considered commonplace in medieval Byzantium. Even 
more pervasive than involuntary dreams of death was voluntary, purposeful meditation 
on death and the Last Things, as an aid to repentance and a preparation for a good 
death. Edifying or ‘spiritually beneficial’ tales, a popular genre of short simple stories 
meant to teach basic moral lessons, circulated continuously throughout the Byzantine 
centuries and presented the exercise in simple, vivid terms, accessible to Christians at all 
cultural levels.” Meditation on death was so fundamental to spiritual development that 


46 G. Dagron, "Ainsi rien n'échappera à la réglementation.’ État, église, corporations, confréries: à propos 
des inhumations à Constantinople (IVe-Xe siècle}, in V. Kravari et al. (eds.), Hommes et richesses dans 
l'Empire byzantin (Paris 1991) 155-82, 163; Baun, Tales from Another Byzantium, 382. 

47 See: J. Wortley, ‘Death, judgment, heaven, and hell in Byzantine “Beneficial Tales", Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 55 (2001) 53-69; The Spiritually Beneficial Tales of Paul, Bishop of Monembasia and of other 
Authors, ed. and trans. J. Wortley (Kalamazoo 1996). 
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when Paul of Evergetis, the eleventh-century abbot of the monastery of the Theotokos 
Evergetis in Constantinople, decided to compile a comprehensive guide to monastic life, 
he chose repentance and death as its first two themes.** Similar meditations were pur- 
sued by the images of judgement and punishment found on church walls and panel 
icons, and the vivid thought-world of the Holy Scripture. ^? 

The spiritual exercise of meditating on the Last Things is described in an excerpt 
taken by Paul from the tales of the desert elders: 


Call to mind the bitter punishments in Hades; consider how the souls are there 
now: in what most bitter silence or in what terrible groaning, in such fear and 
trembling, always expecting the unceasing pain and intolerable punishments 
which await them... Still more, imagine to yourself that fearsome and awesome 
tribunal, in which shame will cover the sinners eternally before God and his 
chosen angels... Then after the shame, the intolerable and countless penalties 
that will be received: the unquenchable fire of Gehenna, the worm that does 
not die, the gnashing of teeth, the outer darkness, Tartaros, and all the other 
innumerable torments which are laid up for such as these. But the righteous 
will shine more brightly than the sun, and they will be ruling together with 
Christ for eternity...”°° 


By making visual the grim consequences of sin and the inevitability of the Last 
Judgement, the vessel of Theodore Tourkeles participates in the important cultural prac- 
tice, prominent during the time of the vessel's making, of contemplating death and the 
Last Things. The viewer of the object is encouraged to contemplate both this life and 
the next upon each use of the vessel, and is reminded by the scenes depicted on the vessel 
to stay on the path of virtuousness, or be subjected to the terrible punishments of Hell. 
Thus, the vessel, despite its strongly idiosyncratic nature, engages with ideas current in 
wider Byzantine culture at the time of its making and the fears and hopes of its owner. 
Here, the body of the sinner is fragmented and attacked, with this act of violence func- 
tioning to recall the viewer to correct his behaviour now, or suffer forever. 

Yet, while forcing the viewer to contemplate death, punishment, and resurrection, 
the stark message of the Tourkeles bowl is tempered by the presence of St Theodore at 
the heart of the vessel and the prayer inscribed around its rim, which highlight the possi- 
bility of intercession and, eventually, salvation. The morality of repentance, judgement, 
and punishment also exists in Middle Byzantine images of and texts concerning the Last 


48 Evepyetnvoc ńýrtoi ovvaywyńý vv OeopO6yyav prpárcov kar didaoKadiov rv 0tóppov, ed. V. Matthaios (Athens 
1957); translated in Wortley, The Spiritually Beneficial Tales. For a text and translation of the monastic 
foundation document, see R. H. Jordan and R. Morris, ed. and trans., The Hypotyposis of the Monastery of 
the Theotokos  Evergetis, Constantinople (11th-12th Centuries): Introduction, Translation and 
Commentary (Farnham 2012). 

49 Baun, Tales from Another Byzantium, 153. 

50 Evergetinos 1.5, 58-60; The Evergetinos: a Complete Text. The First Book, ed. and trans. Archbishop 
Chrysostomos et al., (Etna, CA 1988) I, 76-79. 
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Judgement. The more typical edifying tale regarding otherworld fates is unequivocal, 
showing the person in question as either saved or damned. But the sinner, counsels Paul 
of Evergetis, should never despair: it is never too late to repent.°’ Baun argued that the 
apocalyptic texts of the eleventh century strongly imply that the majority of sinners still 
had time for mercy before the Second Coming and Last Judgement put an end to time, 
and that the tales showed temporary punishments and catharsis rather than eternal pun- 
ishment.?? The express purpose of the otherworldly tale of Anastasia, she proposed, is 
to warn humanity about ‘the fearsome mysteries that we will face on the day of Judge- 
ment, should we not repent.’ The primary message of the two apocalyptic tales is for 
the living, an incentive to change their behaviour while there is still time. Prayer and 
almsgiving can ease the agony of otherworldly punishment for others, and all the hosts 
of Heaven intercede constantly for the sinners.** 

Intercession is a pivotal theme in the two otherworldly tales, highlighting that the 
Byzantine individual’s main hope was to have a powerful advocate in heaven to plead 
one's case before the throne of Christ.?? And in both apocalypses, repentance and inter- 
cession are presented as the most powerful actions or interventions that can secure a 
positive outcome for the individual's soul.?^ Believers were anxious to establish who 
might lend a sympathetic ear, who else stood close to the throne and was a friend of 
souls. Brigitte Pitarakis' analysis of 229 Middle Byzantine bronze pectoral crosses 
revealed that after the Mother of God, the three most popular saints are George with 61 
examples, John with 46, and Peter with 33.°’ Such crosses have been found dispersed 
all over the empire, from Rome to Armenia, and from the Balkans to Palestine and in 
military, domestic, funerary, and monastic archaeological contexts, which demonstrates 
that they ‘were worn by individuals of both sexes and all ages, in life and in burial'.^? 
The high number of surviving pectoral crosses and their dispersal in a range of archaeo- 
logical contexts, from Byzantium and beyond, reveal the centrality of the desire for 
intercession. In the case of the vessel of Theodore Tourkeles, the saint chosen to plead 
for Tourkeles' case is his namesake, St Theodore. The inscription on the outside of the 
vessel and the image on its inside articulate a strong desire for holy protection and inter- 
vention, with intercession at the heart of the bowl literally and figuratively. 


51 Evergetinos 1.1,19-40; The Evergetinos, 17-56. 

52. Baun, Tales from Another Byzantium, 306. 

53 Apocalypse of Anastasia, translated in Baun, Tales from Another Byzantium, 850. 

54 Baun, Tales from Another Byzantium, 311. 

55 Baun, Tales from Another Byzantium, 97. 

56 Apocalypse of the Theotokos, trans. Baun, Tales from Another Byzantium, §26; Baun, Tales from 
Another Byzantium, 12. 

57 B. Pitarakis, Les croix-reliquaires pectorales byzantins en bronze (Paris 2006) 84-108. 

58 M. Vassilaki (ed.), Mother of God: Representations of the Virgin in Byzantine Art (Athens 2000) 308; B. 
Pitarakis, ‘Female piety in context: understanding developments in private devotional practices’, in M. 
Vassilaki (ed.), Images of the Mother of God: Perceptions of the Theotokos in Byzantium (Aldershot 2005) 
153-166. 155; Pitarakis, Les croix-reliquaires, 123-144. 
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To conclude, the small vessel’s intricate and complex imagery, which brings 
together ambiguous images of human-animal violence, the portrait of a saint, and ani- 
mals belonging to the realms of earth, sea, and air, can be read as a coherent ensemble 
when interpreted with the help of contemporary texts and images. In particular, depic- 
tions of the Last Judgement provide some of the only known parallels to the imagery on 
the dish. The scenes of animals and fish holding human bodies and body parts, when 
interpreted with the help of Last Judgement imagery and textual sources on contempo- 
rary law and on the attitudes to death and the individual’s preparation for death, func- 
tion as allusions to the Day of Judgement, thought by medieval Byzantines to be 
imminent, and to the punishment received by those who have sinned. The images of 
regurgitation and punishment are accompanied by the portrait of a saint, whose role it 
was to act as an intercessor, and by a prayer reinforcing the petition for divine protec- 
tion and intervention. Thus, the vessel presents the viewer with a display of sin, frag- 
mentation, and protection, to prepare the audience for their earthly life as well as their 
afterlife. In addition, the images and visual devices on the vessel such as the birds, hybrid 
creatures, and circles could be read as apotropaic devices, working with the remaining 
imagery of the vessel to protect its owner from harm. The ambiguous status and imagery 
of the dish highlights the inextricable link between the religious and secular spheres in 
Byzantium, and the close interweaving of the practices sanctioned by the church and 
those marginalized. The dangers against which Theodore Tourkeles sought protection 
could be threats to his physical and earthly self, or to his soul and body after death. The 
images of violent animals and fragmentation depicted on the vessel function as an 
abbreviated image of the Second Coming, and allude to the punishments awaiting sin- 
ners. As such, they function as reminders of the Last Things, a virtuous life, and a good 
death. The images on the Tourkeles vessel participate in wider trends and cultural prac- 
tices current during the Middle Byzantine period and bespeak the vessel’s nature as a 
Byzantine object. Moreover, the grim images of purgation and punishment on the bowl 
are mediated by the potential and promise of intercession, resulting in an emphasis on 
repentance, prayer, and possibly salvation. The overall message of the Tourkeles vessel 
can be compared to the primary message to the living embedded in the Apocalypse of 
Anastasia: change your behaviour now, while there is still time. 
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In the eleventh and twelfth centuries Byzantium saw the rise of an influential monastic 
reform movement, which found its expression in rules and saints' lives. In these texts the 
question of worldly possessions was repeatedly broached. The authors challenged the 
hitherto common practice of allowing monks some private property and insisted that in 
their monasteries nobody should own money or other goods. Yet when it came to 
communal property the situation was starkly different. Most reformers accepted the 
traditional view that monasteries should be endowed with land in order to meet the 
material needs of the communities, and if anything were even more acquisitive than their 
forebears. There was, however, a small group of monastic founders, which challenged this 
consensus. They insisted that their monasteries should not accept donations of land because 
such behaviour went against Christ’s demand not to take thought for the morrow and 
displayed a lack of trust in divine providence. This article presents the surviving evidence 
and seeks to explain how communities without landed property ensured their survival. 


Keywords: Byzantine monasteries; monastic reform; landed property; communal property 


One of the richest sources of evidence at the disposal of Byzantinists are legal documents 
that have survived in the archives of Mt Athos and Patmos. These documents give an 
insight into the ways in which monastic communities acquired, managed and defended 
their landed property. Reading them one gets the impression that the behaviour of abbots 
did not differ substantially from that of secular landowners. Both were keen to maximise 
profits.’ This, however, is not the whole story. When we turn to hagiographical texts we 


1 There exists a rich secondary literature on this topic. See A. Harvey, Economic Expansion in the 
Byzantine Empire, 900-1200 (Cambridge 1989); M. Kaplan, Les hommes et la terre à Byzance du VI au XI 
siècle. Propriété et exploitation du sol (Paris 1992); R. Morris, Monks and Laymen in Byzantium, 843-1118 
(Cambridge 1995); and especially K. Smyrlis, La fortune des grands monastéres byzantins, fin du X°-milieu 
du XIV* siécle (Paris 2006). There can be no doubt that during the eleventh and twelfth centuries the vast 
majority of monasteries sought to acquire more and more land. This article does not discuss this 
development since it does not seek to present a comprehensive study of monasteries during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries but focuses exclusively on the monastic communities that went against the trend. 
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encounter a radically different approach to worldly possessions. In the ninth-century Life 
of Theophanes the Confessor by patriarch Methodios we read: 


Once when there was a famine he himself opened the hand and before it the 
heart, as if his monastery belonged to each of those who came. The treasurer, 
then, came to him and said: ‘I reckon, Father, that the provision of corn for the 
whole year will not even last to the middle of the year since it is used up 
through the exceptional outgoings.' He, however, said to him magnanimously: 
‘Why are you so dejected, child? And why do you doubt the succour of the 
benefactor? Go, measure the corn that you have, and you will perhaps find 
that the gifts of God are beyond measure. For grace, which makes all wide, is 
not straightened, nor is examined the house through which we are all saved.’ 
Then the brother and overseer went and measured the wheat, and he found 
that the produce was safe as it had been when it was stored four months 
earlier, since the expenditure of three months was not reckoned even though 
much had been expended.? 


This episode highlights possible tensions between the steward who manages the 
resources of the monastery and the abbot as the community's spiritual leader. The stew- 
ard acts like a secular landowner. He worries that the monks will go hungry if the grain 
supply is squandered in such a reckless fashion. The abbot rejects such prudence and 
puts his trust in God's providence. His stance is vindicated when God interferes directly 
in the affairs of the monastery through multiplication of the grain supply. Contempo- 
rary audiences would thus have come to the conclusion that the steward's behaviour 
was wrong because it did not take into account the properly religious dimension of the 
monastery. To modern scholars who discount the miraculous this may seem no more 
than a pious fiction, which does nothing to change hard economic facts. However, 
when we look at other hagiographical texts we can see that the miracle is not without 
grounding in reality. In the tenth-century Life of Paul of Latros we read the following 
story: The saint wished to celebrate the Sunday after Easter especially lavishly but the 
steward of the monastery, Luke, who was charged with the preparations, realised that 


2 Patriarch Methodios, Life of Theophanes of Agros, 31, ed. V. V. Laty&ev, Methodii Patriarchae 
Constantinopolitani Vita S. Theophanis Confessoris, Zapiski rossijkoj akademii nauk, viii. ser. po istoriko- 
filologióeskomu otdeleniju, 13.4 (Petrograd 1918) 20, 4-15: Kai mote Auto yevopévov rjvotyev atóc trv 
x£ipa koi mpd TAÓTNG TH oxA&yxva, OC oikeiov &óoto TOV épxopévov trjv ALTOD ptovr]v katayóyiov. Aéyet oov 
abt mpooedBav 6 tapiac: ‘AoyiGopo1, © m&tEp, oc OLS’ eig péoov roO Érovg rj xaveyypóviog éroqiooto TOD 
citov &pKéoet rjpiv, tà TAOL tH ¿čóðov ExAeinovoa.' 6 68 xpóc abTOV pEYaADWoYXa: "Eig ví juxpóOvpoc, à 
TEKVOV, yeyévroau; kai tva Ti StoTaCELG MPO trjv toO evepyétov avtiANY; naye, pétpnoov TOV oitov ðv 
KEKTHOAL, Kai eÜpotc TAXA THV TOD OeoŬ SwpEdv TÒ QPETPHTOV. Ob yàp OTEVODTAL XÁÉPIG Å MaVTAG MAATUVOVOR, 


obS’ épevvaton oikog 8v ob návtes ow%ópeða.' nedov obv Kai &piOuýoas tò xvpofóAov ó GSeAQdc xoi 
émitpomoc, evpev ÒG xpo TOD tetpapńvov yovv KAO ceÜrnooópioro oóov bm&pYov TO yévvnpo, pů 


AoytoVEvtoc Tot tpuiepotc ypóvov £ketvou eic Samdvnv avtoic dAws, kàv Saws Sedandcvyntar. 
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the stores of the monastery were empty. Luke then asked the monk Symeon to speak to 
the saint who lived in a hermitage outside the monastic compound: 


He (sc. Symeon) went up, apprised (sc. the saint of the situation), and 
emphatically stated that the scarcity of foodstuffs made it impossible to call 
many people and to prepare a more splendid banquet. When he saw that the 
saint was annoyed about this and scolded their lack of belief and trust, he did 
not tarry at all but went down quickly and told Luke everything, saying: ‘Be 
concerned to do what is customary in the church. In the morning the saint will 
come down and do as he sees fit. Day had not yet broken when God's 
miraculous acts were performed. For immediately there came from Miletos 
two mules, which carried burdens of wine and cheese and eggs and fish and the 
finest bread, presents of pious men who lived in the vicinity. Half an hour had 
passed when other gifts came that were of the same kind as the previous ones 
and were offered in the same manner. The one who gave them was the bishop 
of Amazon, and not only he but his clerics gave again the same things in the 
same manner. Besides the inhabitants of the surrounding areas brought the 
same things. And all this was brought together on the same day and almost 
even at the same hour, as if through one command and signal, provided 
without sowing and ploughing as the saying goes." 


Here we find the same tension between the abbot and the steward. However, the 
conflict is resolved not through a miracle but through the timely arrival of provisions. 
The reader is given to understand that this, too, is a miracle. God has caused laypeople 
to think of the needs of the monastery at the very point when the economic situation is 
most precarious. Here we are in the presence of a viable economic model, which one 
might call charismatic economy. The abbot behaves inconsiderately and thus shows to 
laypeople that he heeds Christ’s admonition to put all trust in him and not to take 
thought for the morrow. This raises the spiritual status of the community, which then 
attracts even more gifts. 


3 Life of Paul of Latros, 29, ed. H. Delehaye, Monumenta Latrensia Hagiographica, in Milet. Ergebnisse 
der Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen seit dem Jahre 1899, IIL1, Der Latmos, ed. Th. Wiegand (Berlin 
1913), 122, 16-123, 15: Kai óc &vijA0e pév kai &yvopioe, xoi cg T] TOV TPOPSV onz&vic TAELOVOV KATOW Kai 
TpómeGav pardpotépav amayopever Evotaticds eiprke. xoAemnvavra dé TOV &yiov mpóg Tadta idov, Kai 
pikpoyuxtav abdtoic ovedioavta kai &miotiav, ovdapd> émtoyev, HAA’ eis trjv Aavpav O€btaTAa KaTEAO@v 
amayyéAAer TH AovkQ Gstavta, ememtav: ‘Loi émipedéc yeveoOw tà vevopiopéva npõča THs ExKANotac: EwOev Sé 
6 boos KATEADOV, Ö SoKEl ALTO zt&vroc zovjot.' obzo rjuépo ooqr|s TV, Kal TX TOD Oeod Oavpcoun éreAeico. 
Abo yap eó00c ék MiArjtov tpiovor KateAcuBavov, oic Kyayya rjv oivóg te Kai rvpóg Kal ġà Kai Yapo 
Ka0apatatot, Swprpata voco. proléwv &vópóv Ek YELTOVOV oikobvrov. ópac xaprjA0e TO piov, koi rév 
étepar Ócpeai maphoav tais tporAaPovoaic dpoiws ëyovoa Kai tois AVTOI eieo SeEtovpevan. 6 68 TH ToLAdTA 
zapeoynkoc, O THS ApaCdvoc ézíokoroc rjv: ook ékeivog Sé pióvov, GAA Kai oi TODSe KANpiKOi é8opoóvro 
THAI kai AVTOL roig AVTOIG Opoíogc. zpóc TOUTOIG Kai oi TOV MépLE xopiov oikýtopes zpoofjyov TK 
TAPAMANOLA xod. ÖNAVTA THOT TÅG AVTIHS NHEpac, pUcpod dé Kal Apacs ovvepopeEito, kaOómep ¿E EMiTHYPATOG 


évòc kai OVVOTHATOG, &onrapta Kai &vrjpora TO &ġðópevov keyopnynpéva. 
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This model, however, had one major drawback. It was reliant on the presence of a 
saintly figure. This can be seen clearly from Vita B of Athanasios the Athonite, which 
dates to the eleventh century. The hagiographer informs us that Athanasios deserted the 
Lavra and went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. This had grave consequences for the 
community. The monks had nothing to eat because the stream of donations dried up. 
Matters only changed when Athanasios decided to return: 


Those who lived near the Lavra and those of the neighbours who had 
unadulterated respect for and trust in the father rejoiced likewise and praised 
God when they heard that the father had returned, and they showed their joy 
in deeds. For they went to see him and to be blessed by him not with empty 
hands. No, one brought corn, another wine, and yet another something that 
was necessary. Indeed, each one brought that which he knew the brethren 
lacked, for they had not even a morsel of bread apart from the leaven that they 
had then, as Paul of Larissa, a venerable man and an honoured old disciple of 
the father, explained who had seen and knew it all. * 


The similarity of this account with the episode in the Life of Paul of Latros is striking. 
Here, too, provisions arrive when the need is greatest. This similarity is even more pro- 
nounced in Athanasios' other life, the Vita A. There the following speech is put into the 
mouth of the monk Paul of Larissa: 


‘One could see’, he said, ‘ships coming from everywhere as if through a signal 
as if the good things were flowing from springs, one group brought corn, 
another wine and yet another something else that was edible, and all of them 
different things that were necessary, all of them on their own initiative and by 
their own volition.? 


The phrase ‘as if through a signal’, óc ¿k ovvOnpatoc, used by the author of Vita A has a 
direct counterpart in the Life of Paul of Latros where we read ‘as if through one com- 
mand and signal’, kaðánep ¿č énitéypatoc évóg kai ovvOrpatoc. There can be no doubt 
that this resemblance is deliberate. It can be argued that the hagiographers of Athana- 
sios changed a traditional topos in order to highlight the fact that a charismatic econ- 
omy where reckless spending attracts more gifts is only possible as long as the saintly 


4 Vita B of Athanasios the Athonite, 33, ed. J. Noret, Vitae duae antiquae sancti Athanasii Atbonitae 
(Turnhout-Leuven 1982) 164-5, 35-46: Oi 8e yertvidCovtec tH Aaúpg Kai oot TAV TANOWXwpav o£fac eixov Kai 
mlotw mpdc TOV natépa eUukprf|, Spoias Kai odTOL ëyaipov Kai E5dEaToV TOV Gcóv &koboavrec TOV MATEPH &xova- 
KOPWavta, Kai TH xopàv ¿č Epywv edeixvvov: rjpxovro yàp ideiv ToTOV Kai ebAoynOr|jvau map’ abtTOb ov KEvatic toig 
xEpotv, GAA' 6 pèv citov Épepev, 6 Sé oivov, KAAOS 8€ TL TOV KvayKalwv, éxetva è mtávroc Exaotos &rep tõe 
emiAimev tois &SeA@oic: obdé yàp kàv yoóv TEL LOV Eixov Gptov ei pr) THY Cop, rjv elxov TOTE, dc eEnyeito 6 Aa- 
plooatioc HadAoc, &vr|p ebAaBrsc te Kai tipuos xod &pyaios dv roO TATPOG ponts Kai st&vro dav Kai cidos. 

5 Athanasios of Panagios, Vita A of Athanasios the Athonite, 101, ed. Noret, 48. 24-28: “Hv obv óp&v óc 
èk ovvOrpatoc’, éxeivog EAeye, ‘tà mAOIA MkVTODEV Mc EK nnyðv én£ppet TH &yaðá: oi pèv yap oitov, oi 5é 
oivov, of è GAAS TL TOV ESwSipwv Kai &AAog GAAS TL TOV EmtTNSeiwv eicéepov, M&VTEG adTOKANTOL, 


QUTEMHYYEATOL TAVTEG.” 
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founder is present. From the Lives we learn that Athanasios had started acquiring 
landed property in order to secure the economic viability of the Lavra and that this strat- 
egy had incurred the criticism of the hermits of Mt Athos who accused him of turning 
the monastery into a secular estate.° The account of Athanasios' return would thus have 
signalled to contemporary audiences that the hermits' position was unrealistic and that 
the acquisition of landed property was inevitable. 

The tenth to twelfth centuries were indeed a time when monastic communities 
gained considerable economic clout by building up networks of estates.’ This does not 
mean, however, that all monasteries conformed to this pattern. At this point we need to 
turn to the monastery of Petra in Constantinople. In the year 1200 it was visited by the 
Russian pilgrim Anthony of Novgorod who had the following to say about it: 


There is a monastery, when one goes to the Blachernae, of St John the Baptist. 
They let out (read: let in) the people on the feast day and on the Great Day three 
times a year and they feed all. And they never let the nuns (read: monks) out of 
the monastery. The nuns (read: monks) are two hundred, and they have no fields, 
but are fed through divine grace and through the mercy and prayers of John.? 


This is clearly another instance of the economic model that I have described before. 
The monks have no landed property and they give away all they have. However, in con- 
trast with the Latros monastery the Petra monastery had already been in existence for more 
than a century when Anthony visited it. Moreover, the way of life described by Anthony 
had already been instituted at the time of the monastery's foundation.? This is evident from 
the Testament of the founder abbot John, which dates to the early twelfth century.'? John 


6 Vita B of Athanasios the Athonite, 36, ed. Noret, 168-9. 

7 See Smyrlis, Fortune des grands monastères, esp. 245: ‘Les monastères ont sans cesse cherché à accroître 
leurs biens fonciers.’ Smyrlis acknowledges the fact that some monasteries did not acquire landed property 
but emphasises that they were few in number. This does, however, not mean that they are not worth 
studying. While their impact on the Byzantine economy may have been minimal they are of great 
importance for understanding the Byzantine discourse about how monastic life should be conducted. 

8 Anthony of Nowgorod, Book of the Pilgrim, ed. Chr. M. Loparev, ‘Kniga Palomnik. Skazanie mest 
svjatyh vo Caregrade Antonija arhiepiskopa Novgorodskago v 1200 godu’, Pravoslavnyj Palestinskij 
Sbornik 17.3 (1899), 27: M ecrs xe manactsiups, Kb JlaxbpHbi mayun, cBataro Ioana Kpecrutessa; i Ty 
BBIIIyIHalOTP JUOAM Ha IIpa3/JHMK'b H Ha BeIMKb JeHb 32K Tosh JO roga i KopMaTh Bcbxb; a depHHIpb He 
HCIIyHIatfOTb U3b MOHAaCTbIpa HHKOTJIA K€; WdepHHITb XKE ecTb AXBbcTb; a ceJIb He Hep7KaTh, HO 602Ker0 Onarojraruro 
H IIlonlaHHeM i MOJIHTBaMH Joana miraeMa cyrb. The text is problematic. It should read ‘let in’ rather than ‘let 
out’, and ‘monks’ instead of ‘nuns’. See B. de Khitrowo, Itinéraires russes en Orient (Geneva 1889) 104. 

9 Strictly speaking, the Petra monastery was not a new foundation but a re-foundation, see R. Janin, La 
géographie ecclésiastique de l' empire byzantin, I, Le siège de Constantinople et le patriarcat oecuménique, 
3, Les églises et les monastéres, 2nd edition (Paris 1969) 435-43. However, the specific type of monasticism 
that is the subject of this article was only introduced under abbot John the Faster in the late eleventh century. 
10 John the Faster, Testament for Petra, ed. G. Turco, ‘La diatheke del fondatore del monastero di S. 
Giovanni Prodromo in Petra e l'Ambr. E 9 Sup.’, Aevum 75/2 (2001) 327-80, esp. 354-5, 168-172. The 
terminus post quem for the text in its present form is the death of Nicholas Grammatikos in 1111 since he is 
referred to as being deceased, cf. Turco, 'La diatbeke', 342. 
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decrees that his monks should have no private property.'' Such stipulations are found in 
other monastic rules of the time.'* They reflect the growing influence of the coenobitic ide- 
ology in eleventh-century Constantinople. This, however, is not John’s last word on the 
topic. Unlike his colleagues he also rejects communal property: 


But nor do I want the monastery to acquire something else, apart from 
what I myself leave behind, neither pack animals nor oxen nor sheep nor 
any other animal apart from horses because of the most essential and 
unquestionable need of the mill, nor a field, nor tilled land, nor any kind 
of possession. ? 


This stance is justified in a long digression in which the monks are reminded of 
Jesus' teachings: 


But let us say, what is necessary before all things and with all things, and 
about which one must above all assure your love in Christ, remembering the 
words that the Lord spoke at the beginning: ‘Do not acquire gold or silver, 
and do not worry what you will eat or what you will drink, or what you 
will wear, but seek first of all the kingdom of God.' And that he said to 
everybody what he said to the Apostles is evident and unambiguous, and he 
orders the youth who had fulfilled virtually all commandments to sell his 
possessions and give them to the poor, and to advance towards perfection 
and to make himself poor, being rather in need of alms than (sc. in a 
position) to give them. '* 


11 John the Faster, Testament for Petra, ed. Turco, 354-355, 168-172. 

12. See for example, Evergetis Typikon, 22, ed. P. Gautier, ‘Le typikon de la Théotokos Évergétis', Revue des 
études byzantines 40 (1982) 1-101, esp. 65, 899-901; and Petritiotissa Typikon, 4, ed. P. Gautier, ‘Le 
typikon du sébaste Grégoire Pakourianos', Revue des études byzantines 42 (1984) 5-145, esp. 49, 492-98. 
The Petritziotissa Typikon reproduces in this instance the text of its model, the Panagios Typikon. See D. 
Krausmiiller, ‘On contents and structure of the Panagiou Typikon: a contribution to the early history of 
'extended' monastic rules', Byzantinische Zeitschrift 106 (2013) 39-64. 

13 John the Faster, Testament for Petra, ed. Turco, 355, 179-183: AAA' o58é trjv povrj ëtepóv ct 
&riktrjcaco0o4 Povoa, map! 6 vóv adTOG &qinpre pr] 6xoGóyi, ur) Boac, pr xpóparo, ur] &AXo TL Goov EKTOG 
&Aóyov Sie trjv TOV ASEAQOV &voykotorátrv xoi amapaityntov xpeíav Tob jio voc, pr] &ypóv, pr] YE@PYLOV, pr) 
«tfj TO otovoóv. See the comments in Turco, ‘La diatheke’, 343-344. This aspect of John’s monastic vision 
was known even before Turco's edition from a summary of the saint's life by the fourteenth-century 
patriarch Kallistos, see H. Gelzer, ‘Kallistos Enkomion auf Johannes Nesteutes', Zeitschrift für 
wissenschaftliche Theologie, 29 (1886) 59-89. 

14 John the Faster, Testament for Petra, ed. Turco, 353-54, 126-136: “O 88 mp6 m&vtwv Séov eivai xod petà 
TAVIWV, Kai TEpi o9 uióAuora trjv £v Xpiotà &yánnv oópóv é&aoqooAicacO0o yp, Aéyouev S51 xv 8eonoticóv 
&pyr]0ev éexyivnoOévtes pnpáétov: ‘MÌ KtHonobe, qnot, xpooóv rj &pyvopov, Kal prj pepuivrjone TL q&yne rj zt 
ninte, Tj ct zxtepipéAnoO0e, HAAG Cyteite npórov trjv Baci etav tob Oeod’: Sti SE & pèv toic &MoOTOAOIG elprke, 
Ttàciw e&iprke, qavepóv Kai KvapPiAEKTOV EOTL xàkeivov TOV veavíckov TOV szá&cac OXESOV TAG EVTOAKG 
Epyaodpevov nwo TA bIAPYovtTa xai Sodvat TTVO KEAEvEL, kai zpóc tr]v TEAELOTHTA EADELV TE KAI EXDTOV 


TTOXÒV KATAOTHOAL, éAenpiooóvrjs dé HAAAOV õeópevov, 1 tta.péxew. 
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It is evident that John took Christ’s advice to trust in God’s providence much more seri- 
ously than had been the case until then.'? This does, of course, raise the question: how 
could the community survive? On this point John has not much to say. He adds only 
one brief statement: 


But if one of those who love Christ will offer something, you should sell it 

and see to it that the needs of the brethren are met completely, and what 

is then left over you should distribute among our brothers in God, the 
16 

poor. 


If this had been the only source of income we would need to conclude that the 
monks of Petra had succeeded in keeping a high spiritual profile even after the 
death of their saintly founder. Their refusal to acquire landed property would then 
have raised their prestige to such a degree that laypeople continued to shower gifts 
on them. This, however, may not have been the whole story. At this point we need 
to turn to a contemporary of John of Petra, the abbot Meletios of Myoupolis in 
central Greece. Meletios had the good fortune to find two hagiographers, Theodore 
Prodromos and Nicholas of Methone, who lived in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury.'” Theodore gives a detailed account of how Meletios organised the commu- 
nity. He first avers that Meletios did not tolerate private possessions and then 
continues: 


And I have not yet informed you about what is even more marvellous. For 
having been entrusted with the stewardship for such a numerous people, for 
which barely a great number of wheat-bearing plains, for which barely a great 
number of threshing floors would have provided a nourishment that was 
sufficient, he did not bear to buy either a pair of oxen or a field, for the parable 
frightened him, lest he himself for this reason be excluded from the divine 
wedding. But when many people each day consecrated their possessions to God 
and to Meletios, he accepted the intention of the men but did not take their gifts 


15 See Smyrlis, Fortune des grands monastéres, esp. 245, who acknowledges that John of Petra did not wish 
to acquire landed property but does not see this decision as part of a broader trend. Instead he explains it 
with John's 'admiration des principes monastiques traditionels'. 

16 John the Faster, Testament for Petra, ed. Turco, 355, 179-183: AAA' et tig TOV quUXoxptotov napétet, 
TOVTO SiamiMpkoavtacs opc roroa THY cv &ógAqóv xpetav vedri, xoi TH TEWS kxocoaAsupOévra. oic £v 
Oe AdEAQGOIs riiv Sraveipat tois zévrot. 

17 V. Vasilievskij, Nikola episkopa Mefonskogo i Feodora Prodroma pisatelej XII stoletija Meletija 
Novogo, Pravoslavnij Palestinskij Sbornik 6 (1886). On the authors see M. Angold, Church and Society in 
Byzantium under the Comneni (1081-1261) (Cambridge 1995) 373. See also the comments in Turco, ‘La 
diatheke’, 343-44. 
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as well. For he kept saying that it is better to trust in the Lord than in a human 
being, and referring to the nourishment of the birds, which requires neither 
sowing nor ploughing, he added that we are more worthy than sparrows.'® 


The similarity between this passage and the Testament of John of Petra is striking. 
Meletios, too, interprets Christ’s teaching not to take care for the morrow in a very lit- 
eral manner. He concludes from it that monastic communities should not acquire any 
landed property. This leaves no doubt that we are in the presence of a broader trend. 
Meletios' other hagiographer, Nicholas of Methone, adds further details to this picture. 
He recounts an encounter between Meletios and his monks. The monks voice their fears 
that the community would disperse after the saint’s death and Meletios criticises them 
for their lack of faith.'^ The monk’s fears were only too real as can be seen from the 
case of Athanasios' Lavra. Nicholas, however, hastens to assure his audience that the 
saint’s belief in divine providence was justified: 


For behold, thirty-six years have passed since the falling asleep of the Father, 
and (sc. there are) nigh on three hundred men, who possess not the smallest 
plot of land, apart from that which contains their living quarters and the 
vegetable garden, all of them without business, without possession, without a 
care for the things that are needed for the comfort and care of the body, turned 
to none of the things that are present and fleeting, having completely 
transported their minds solely to that which lasts forever, recognising that 
inaccessible and harsh mountain alone as their city and village and fatherland, 
having bidden farewell to every other place, and having once and for all 
renounced the whole world, having as complete sustenance and sufficient 
livelihood, to say it with the Apostle, food and coverings that are sufficient for 
the needs of the body.*° 


18 Theodore Prodromos, Life of Meletios, ed. Vasilievskij, 49, 4-16: Kai tó ye Oavpaowtepov obo dpiv 
èyvopicapev: Tooobtov yap oikovopiav Aaod motEvOeic, à póyic pèv &v tco Kai Too nvpopópa TESia, uóyic è 
tóc kai tócot KAILATOS GAWa, trjv &xotpogrjv adTaPKN Oueyopr]ynoav: obxe Cebyos Boóv, obte &ypòv rjvéoyexo 
zptao0ar &oófer yàp abTOV Å tapooA]: prov kai oot6c Sia TATA TOD Ostov yapov &rtro roc yévryvau. 6X xoi 
7oÀXóv óonpépoa Oe koi MeAerío KaBiepovvtwv TH &cvtóv, Ó SE Tobs Avdpac TG péev rtpoO&osoc ANEÕÉXETO, vc 
5' Ett Sd0etg od mapedéxeto- &yaoOóv yàp memoWEvon emi Kópiov Tj &x' &vOportov £Aeye, Kai TV &konaprov TOV 
TTHVOV Kal &výpotov tpogrjv zxpotiOeíc: TOAAM otpovOov, erf] yev, hues apépopev. 

19 Nicholas of Methone, Life of Meletios, ed. Vasilievskij, 20.18-21.8. 

20 Nicholas of Methone, Life of Meletios, ed. Vasilievskij, 21, 15-28: I6oo yap tpiaKkovta npóc toig &E xoi 
7póc napéðpapov EtH petà trjv TOU MATPdG koio, koi &võpes éyybs zov tæv tpikooíov, ys OLdE TOD 
Bpayvtatov kóptot pépouc, MANY óorjv abtoic T] KaTOKia Kai TO AAXYAVOKÝTIOV TEPIEÍÀANGEV, ómtpé&ypoveg IKVTEG, 
&xtrüuovec, Gppovtides TOV doa zpóc OWpatog HEpameiav Kai émi£Aewtv, xpócg ob8év TOV MApdvtwV xai 
zopióvtov émeotpoppévon GAOV zpóc póva TH PéAAOVTA Kai eig Gel Owxiévovra TOV vobv peraðépevoi, TO 
dvoPatov Kai tpayıvòv ópoc Exetvo Kai póvov kai tóv kai KOPNV Kai natpiða ywookovtec, Etép~ ÕÈ TON 
TaVTL xoípeww eimóvtec, koi AMABS TH mavti kóojco kot dotTHEcpevol, Cow avevder, koi adbtapKN Corjv, 


EXOVTEG, ATOOTOALKAS qávou, SLATPOPAS koi OKEMHOPATA, TÈ trjv OWOPATLKTV xpetov KPKOVVTWS CuTOTANPOdVTa. 
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This constitutes another parallel with the Petra monastery, which also thrived 
for more than a hundred years despite the fact that it did not acquire landed 
property.” At this point we must again ask: what ensured the economic viability of 
these communities? As we have seen the Testament of John of Petra made mention of 
donations of food by laypeople. Nicholas, too, gives the impression that the monks of 
Myoupolis had no other source of income. In Nicholas' case, however, we know that 
he was somewhat economical with the truth. This becomes evident when we return to 
the account of Theodore Prodromos. There we read: 


But from the one who at that time held the worldly sceptre — it was the most 
pious Alexios — who admired him for his virtue and gave many things and 
additionally gave countless things, and promised to give much more than that, 
the righteous one accepted to take annually only four hundred and twenty-two 
gold coins from the tax collectors of Attica, whereas the rest he sent away, 
saying that he did not need more things.** 


This passage leaves no doubt that the monastery had a substantial source of income, 
which was delivered at regular intervals. This economic model finds an even clearer 
expression in the story of another monastery, that of Kataskepe outside Constantinople, 
which was the foundation of the emperor Manuel I. The historian Niketas Choniates 
has the following to say about it: 


For knowing that to have possessions and again to busy oneself with many 
things separates from quietude those who have chosen the eremitic life-style 
and leads away from the godly life, which is the profession that is special to 
them, he did not set aside for the monastery a possession nor indeed fields and 
vineyards but measured out the whole diet of the monks from the imperial 
treasury and procured it from there. 


21 Indeed, if we are to believe patriarch Kallistos, the Petra monastery managed without landed property 
even in the Palaiologan period. See Kallistos, Encomium of John the Faster, ed. Gelzer, 87, 32-88, 14. One 
wonders how this system could have survived the Latin occupation of Constantinople. 

22 Theodore Prodromos, Life of Meletios, ed. Vasilievskij, 4, 16-23: Tlap& 8& tod tà koopux& tnvikaðta 
oxyrtpa &iértovrog, AAéELocg 88 rjv 6 BeoceBéotatoc, &yacapiévou TODTOV TÅG &perfi Kai TOAAG pèv 6166vroc, 
pupia 68 mpoodiddvtoc, TOAA® O8 mAEiw TOUTOV LALOXOHEVOL, terpokootouc POG toic EiKOoL Kai 500 póvovg 
Xpvotvouc ó dikatoc Tapa THv tfjc Avis SHOPOADYov ETHOIWS XAopávew HvéoxeETO: TH ô' GAAG, pr] TAELOVeV 
Xpeiav éyetv einov, cenép ato. 

23 Nicetas Choniates, Manuel, 7, ed. J.-L. van Dieten, Nicetae Choniatae historia (Berlin 1975) 207. 
3-7: EiBóg yap tO xtnparwobg elvat Kai tvppáčeoðai zv nepi TOAAG tobg TOV épnjukóv iov 
avedopévous tfjg rjouxíacg avtovds peOio tiv Kai Tod Kata Ocóv Civ àmóyov, TobTO Sr TO oikelov aAvTOIC 
émayyeApa, ovdév KtNoElStov GMETHpETO, OUTE [TV &ypobg Kai KpTEA@vac TH Ppovtiotnpiw &néra£e, n&oav 


dé toic Povaotaic Siaitav èk TOV PAOLALKO@V xpocovov &nperprjoag &xeiOev abtr]v EBp&Pevev. 
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Here we can see very clearly that the economic viability of the monastery was ensured 
through regular payments from the fisc.** Given that Alexios made a similar arrange- 
ment for Myoupolis we can hypothesise that the Petra monastery was funded in the 
same manner. Indeed, otherwise one would not understand the claim of Eustathios of 
Thesalonike that the monastery's stores contained great quantities of foodstuffs of the 
highest quality, which even met the standards of the imperial household.” 

Funding of monasteries through regular payments from the imperial fisc was not an 
innovation of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It was a widespread custom even in the 
tenth century as can be seen from the Typikon of Athanasios the Athonite. There the 
future emperor Nikephoros Phokas is praised as a particularly generous benefactor of 
monastic communities: 


Moved, then, by this divine zeal, he built many monasteries on Mt Kyminas 
and settled monks in them, and provided them with ample means to meet the 
essential needs, and strengthened them and put them on a firm basis on the one 
hand through his own resources, and on the other hand through his 
intercessions with the emperors of the time, offering them annual stipends 
through the payment and gift of fixed sums from the fisc.*° 


Yet this did not stop the same monasteries from acquiring landed property as well. One 
of the reasons for such behaviour was that grants from the fisc were entirely dependent 
on the whim of emperors. Lavra was fortunate enough to attract grants not only from 


24 This text has already been repeatedly discussed. See P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 
1143-1180 (Cambridge 1993) 119: 'He (sc. Manuel I.) also founded, at Kataskepe ... a monastery supported 
by state subsidies rather than endowments. Whether or not there was more to this policy than its ostensible 
aim of setting a good example of monastic reform, it is clear that he was concerned to prevent the 
proliferation of endowed urban monasteries, and in this deliberately went against his predecessors and most 
of his relatives.’ However, Magdalino does not discuss the earlier evidence for this particular type of 
monastic institution. See also Angold, Church and Society, 355, who speaks of ‘Manuel Comnenus's effort 
to raise the standard of monasticism through the foundation of the monastery of St Michael Kataskepenos' 
and thus gives the impression that the emperor himself created a new trend. The same point is made in 
Angold, Church and Society, 288: "The life of the saint (sc. Meletios) was made to conform to Manuel 
Comnenus's ideas about monasticism.' This suggests that the passages about the monastery's lack of 
possessions were a fiction created in order to support the emperor's monastic vision. The evidence from the 
Petra monastery shows that such an interpretation is untenable. Smyrlis only mentions Kataskepe in a 
footnote, see Smyrlis, Fortune des grands monastéres, 161, note 430. 

25 See Angold, Church and Society, 353. 

26 Athanasios the Athonite, Typikon for Lavra, ed. Ph. Meyer, Die Haupturkunden für die Geschichte der 
Athoskloster (Leipzig 1894) 102.19-25: Toóto obdv tà Oto Gý% xwoÜpevoc &oxkrtrjpux ovveyr] KATH TO TOD 
Koptva ópoc deyscyevog povayoùs v avtoig eyKat@Kioe, kai tv TOV avayKaiwv xpstav ó«p06voc 
EMEXOPTYNOE, nů pèv otxoOev, Sià vij Exvtod MEpLovoiac, nA SE Sux TIS tpóc Tos KATH kxoupobc Paci ebovrac 
peottetac abtob ovvenioxvoé te Kai ovveKpOtHoEe, PpOyac EmEeteious MAPEXOHEVOS AVTOIC, ooAepviov ópÜooctot 


TE kai SOOEOW ALTOS zpoOvpócoro SeELovpEvoc. 
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Nikephoros Phokas but also from his successors John Tzimiskes and Basil II?" This, 
however, was not always the case. Vatopedi had been granted an annual stipend of 
eighty gold coins by Constantine Monomachos. This stipend was halved by Isaac Kom- 
nenos and then again raised to seventy-two gold coins by Alexios Komnenos. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising that the monks asked to exchange the stipend for 
an exemption from the taxes payable for some of their estates.^? 

The monasteries on which this article focuses were clearly prepared to take a 
gamble that such misfortune would not befall them. Most likely the abbots counted 
on the fact that they had not turned into typical secular landowners but maintained 
the spiritual high ground. The custom of the monks of Petra to throw open the 
gates of the monastery and feed large crowds at regular intervals may have been 
part of this strategy. 

At this point we can summarise our findings. Around the year 1100 two 
abbots decided to break with immemorial custom and reject not only private but 
also communal property. This new monastic vision proved so successful that it 
influenced the secular elite. Not only did the emperor Manuel I found a monastery 
that conformed to the new ideal but two members of his circle, Nicholas of 
Methone and Theodore Prodromos, decided to write biographies of a monastic 
founder who had subscribed to it. All this leaves little doubt that the movement 
was broader and we can safely assume that the evidence we possess is only a frac- 
tion of what originally existed. 

Given the critical stance of Meletios of Myoupolis and John of Petra towards 
landed property one would expect some debate between the group of reformers and 
monks who clung to the traditional position that communities could acquire property 
as long as their members did not possess anything of their own. That such a debate did 
indeed take place can be seen from a non-Constantinopolitan source, the writings of the 
monk Nikon of the Black Mountain who in the second half of the eleventh century lived 
in the region of Antioch.?? In the rule for his monastic foundation Nikon forbids the 
acquisition of landed property and then makes the following statement: 


As for what is said about Father Gelasios in the Paterikon and what is similar 
to it, since it relates to specific circumstances and is the result of a special 
dispensation, if it is appropriate at all, it is appropriate not for us but for 
others, who even now are similar to him and for whose manners it is 
appropriate, as only God knows and as it pleases his goodness. Yet let us 
consider for now this, too, about Father Gelasios, what dispassion in such 


27 Athanasios the Athonite, Typikon for Lavra, ed. Meyer, 114, 33-115, 4; Athanasios of Panagios, Vita A 
of Athanasios, 116-117, ed. Noret, 56. 

28 The evidence is discussed in R. Morris, 'Monastic exemptions in tenth- and eleventh-century Byzantium', 
in W. Davies and P. Fouracre (eds), Property and Power in the Early Middle Ages (Cambridge 1995) 200- 
16, esp. 214. See also See Smyrlis, Fortune des grands monastéres, 160-61. 

29 On Nikon see I. Doens, ‘Nicon de la Montagne Noire’, Byzantion 24 (1954) 131-140. 
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matters he had attained when that old fellow-ascetic of his said: “Your thoughts 
are more bound to your needle than the thoughts of Gelasios to his estates.’*° 


From this passage we can conclude not only that Nikon held the same views as John 
and Meletios but also that he met with opposition from other monastic milieus. His 
adversaries turned to Late Antique monastic literature such as the Apophthegmata 
Patrum in order to justify their stance. Their favourite proof text seems to have been the 
story of the fifth-century Palestinian abbot Gelasios.?! The author of this story averred 
that Gelasios was less tied to his monastery’s property than hermits to their meagre pos- 
sessions and that he was therefore not corrupted by them. This argument was so effec- 
tive that Nikon felt the need to respond to it. He declared that the story about Gelasios 
had no binding force and that one should therefore not use it to justify landed property. 


Conclusion 


Hagiographical texts from the ninth and tenth centuries repeatedly make the point that 
the leaders of monastic communities should not act like secular landowners who seek to 
maximise profits but rather strive to fulfil Christ’s demand not to take care for the mor- 
row because God would then provide for them. Such behaviour was not only godly; it 
also made economic sense. Abbots recklessly squandered their monasteries' resources, 
which impressed laypeople so much that they responded with gifts of food and clothing. 
A large part of these gifts was then again given away to the poor, which elicited even 
more gift giving. This was evidently a viable economic model, which made the acquisi- 
tion of landed property and means of production unnecessary. It had only one disadvan- 
tage: it relied on the presence of a charismatic figure. Once the saintly founder died, the 
gifts tended to dry up. If a monastery had not by then acquired landed property the 
community would disperse because it could no longer feed itself. The acquisition of 
landed property reached a new height in the eleventh and twelfth centuries when monas- 
teries on Mt Athos and elsewhere built up networks of estates. However, this does not 
mean that it was uncontroversial. Here the monastic reform movement, which unfolded 
in the same years, played a crucial role. Most reformers were content with forbidding 
private property in monastic communities. However, a vocal minority was prepared to 


30 Ch. Hannick, P. Plank, C. Lutzka and T. I. Afanas’eva (eds), Das Taktikon des Nikon vom Schwarzen 
Berge. Griechischer Text und kirchenslavische Übersetzung des 14. Jahrhunderts, I-II (Freiburg i. Br. 2014) 
I, 118.12-19: Tot yap &ppà TeAaciov tò eic tò IIorepikóv Kai tà Spot TOUTOU pepikà óvca Kai oikovopiké, EXV 
xai óAcc &ppóGovv, OLY rjpiv, HAAG &AXoic &ppóGovv, Tos dpoious AdT Téws Kal oic THdMOIG &ppóčer xoOoc 
póvog 6 Oeóg oióe Kai evapeotettar abtod Å &yoOótrc. Kai SWS okozrjoopev Kai TodTO Téws TOD &pà 
T'eAatoíov, eic noiav rjrov eic TH TOLADTA &mpooncBeiay èv TH eireiv &keivov TOV Kpyatov eto OCVVAOKNTÁV, STL 
“‘AgSetou paAAov 6 Aoyiopóg cov eic trjv Ppagida, rj 6 Aoylopdc T'eAaoíov eic tà xopio.'. See also R. Allison, 
‘Black Mountain: Regulations of Nikon of the Black Mountain’, 20, in Byzantine Monastic Foundation 
Documents. A Complete Translation of the Surviving Founders’ Typika and Testaments, ed. J. Thomas, A. 
Constantinides-Hero and G. Constable (Washington, D.C. 2000) III, 377-424. 

31 Gelasios, 5, Apophthegmata Patrum, Migne, Patrologia graeca LXV, 152AB. 
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go much further. Around the year 1100 two founders, John, the abbot of the Petra mon- 
astery in Constantinople, and Meletios, the abbot of the monastery of Myoupolis in cen- 
tral Greece, rejected communal property as well because they considered it to be 
irreconcilable with Christ’s demand not to take care for the morrow. Significantly, the 
two communities survived for more than a century after their founders' death. Most 
sources give the impression that they relied entirely on gift giving from private individu- 
als. However, it seems likely that they also received regular payments from the fisc. This 
was not a new phenomenon. Monasteries had always benefitted from such payments. 
However, they had also acquired landed property because imperial largesse was a rather 
insecure source of revenue. A new emperor could change the arrangements made by his 
predecessor and reduce the stipend or stop it altogether. The monks of Petra and 
Myoupolis sought to prevent this from happening by impressing emperors with their 
high spiritual profile. They not only refused to acquire land but also gave away their 
possessions at regular intervals, thus prolonging the initial charismatic phase of monas- 
tic communities. This model was so successful that it even influenced the secular elite, 
which had traditionally endowed their monastic foundations with substantial landed 
property. The emperor Manuel I founded a monastery that was exclusively funded 
through payments from the fisc, and two men belonging to his circle, Nicholas of 
Methone and Theodore Prodromos, wrote hagiographical texts in which they praised 
Meletios as an exemplary abbot. The oeuvre of Nikon of the Black Mountain suggests 
that the new ideal even had an impact on traditionalists who felt the need to justify the 
hitherto uncontroversial practice of acquiring landed property through recourse to 
proof texts from the Late Antique period. 
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